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Low priced stem-wind watches are no novelty,—in fact for a decade both 
in America and Europe the very worst watches (for timekeeping) have been and 
still are stem-wind. 

And yet the announcement that the ’06 Model Ingersoll is stem-wind and Push-in- 

Pendant Set is one of the remarkable events in the annals of watchmaking. 

This is because Ingersoll Watches for 14 years have maintained a reputation for won- 
derfully accurate timing and for durability and now this final improvement applied 
to the cheapest watch of worthy quality isa mechanical achievement. ‘ Talking 
features” are easy at the expense of watch-quality but with the Ingersoll Standard 
improvements mean something. 

Sold by 50,000 dealers or postpaid by us for $1.00. Booklet free. 
Insist on the Genuine— —Look for name INGERSOLL on the Dial 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. welers’ ( 


96 Jewelers’ Court, NEW YORK 








CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


. . 9? 
By Charles Stedman Hanks ‘‘ Niblick 
Author of ‘‘ HINTS TO GOLFERS’’ 
Illustrated. ostpaid, $1.62 
“A book that will appeal to every true sportsman. The 
author has the knack of offering condensed wisdom in the 
most attractive form, enlivened with — stories.”.—Boston 


Herald. 
“It is practical and should drive all who can get there to the 


woods.’ —-N, ¥. Sun. 
THE CHAPTERS 


$1.50 net; p 





The Preliminary Canter 

The Man behind the Gun 

The Wangan 

Camps and Camp Fires 

Camp Cooking 

What to Do if Lost in the Woods 

Some Trout that Taught Me 
Something about Angling 

Some Black Bass, Sir, that | 
Didn’t Get 


JOHN BURROUGHS says: 


My Dear Mr. Hanks: I have had pleasure 
in going through yvour “Camp Kits and Camp 
Life.” As a practical guide to the camper 
and hunter it seems to be just what it should 
be. I am 





that it 
camper. 
und wise 


Very sincerelv yo “drive, 


JOHN BU RROU GHS. “putt” 


My Dez 


could have written it. 
"a clean “approach,” and a straigh: 


Some Lake Fish that Played with Me 

Some Deer that | Have Met 

Some Moose that | Know About 

Some Geese and Ducks that Flew Away 

Some Fartridges that Taught Me a Thing 
or Two 

Some of the Pleasures of Trapoviny 

Some Suggestions about Camping Out 

Some Remedies for Sickness or Accidents 
in Camp 

HENRY VAN DYKE says: 


ar Mr. Hanks: Your book is so good 
ought to be in the hands of every 

: . ‘ It is full of helpful hints 
counsel. None but a real woodsma: 
You have made a good 


three strokes and in! 


Faithfully yours. HENRY VAN DYKE. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 











To the Advertiser-to-Men: 











Is it a good plan to confine all of your advertising to a few 
‘general magazines’ occupying practically the same field, 
and read month after month by nearly the same class of 
people, most of whom are women? 


FieLp AND Srream, ‘‘America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” 
now in its eleventh year, reaches monthly by direct 
purchase or subscription, 40,000 merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, brokers, lawyers, doctors and other busy men. 
These men buy and read Fistp anp STREAM because it 
covers their particular hobby. 


No other class of men are more generous providers for their 
households and for themselves than sportsmen and outdoor 
people of the type that are attracted to Fietp AND STREAM, 
and none are so hard to reach through ordinary methods of 
advertising, for the simple reason that, like yourself, perhaps 
they have little time for magazine reading. 


The Advertiser who wishes to reach Men of a buying class 
should bear these facts seriously in mind. 


Our nearest representative would be glad to call at your 
office and discuss this matter with you personally. 


Publication Office: 35 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
Chicago: W. A. ULLRICH, 87 Washington Street 
Boston: STARR McG. PIERCE, 10 Post Office Square 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 

















Field and Stream 


FOR OCTOBER 


will be a number of peculiar interest to lovers of the rifle 
and the gun. Among numerous other timely articles there 


will be one by Andrews Wilkinson on 
Duck Shooting in Barataria, 


that great marshland on the Gulf Coast of Louisiana, where 


the market shooters count their game by the canoeload. 


Ducking on the Delaware is another one of Fred von 


Neida’s timely papers. 
Chesney Ramage writes of “A Day in the Texas Woods.” 


“Sport in the Recreation State” is one of Frederick P. 
Seymour’s best Maine yarns. 
Oscar D. Thees takes the reader with him to North 


Carolina for a little quail shooting. 


F. L. Harding, in his “Oceanic Game Fishes” series, 


writes of tarpon fishing. 


Harry H. Dunn, Leonard Goodwin, B. W. Mitchell, 
Norman H. Crowell, Josef Brunner, Charles S. Taylor, A. 
McCharles and others contribute timely papers, and the 


departments will be instructive as always. 
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Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, gopetto —g *- advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No advertisement accepted for less than y cents. play 
advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.75, a0 inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Answers 
to advertisements may be sentin care IELD AND STREAM if so desired. 














CONNECTICUT. 





A rare estate, located in the best section, near 
Bridgeport. Sixty-five miles from New York City, 
via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; electric trolley to 
within one-eighth mile of property. Grounds 
twenty acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet 
on the beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements 
consist of the house, containing fourteen rooms 
and built at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage- 
house and other buildings. Pear, appie and other 
fruit trees in abundance; excellent water; churches 
and schools near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail 
and ruffed grouse, good fishing for striped bass, 
bluefish, ete. The river affords splendid facilities 
for boating. Price, $12,000. Address G, R., care of 
Field and Stream. . 


FLORIDA. 





Fine pro “e on Lake Monroe, at head of navi- 
gate on St. Johns River. Good hunting and fish- 
ng Club house containing 50 or 60 rooms. 

Also other Florida properties in the mountain 
and lake section of the State when the hunting 
and fishing is at its best and the winter climate 
superior to Southern California. Address Florida 
Club House, care of Field and Stream. 


LONG ISLAND. 


67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
for road purposes, known as Duck Island, an 
wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
are encroached “pon by salt water are protected b: 

ranite walls. tlegant protected harbor with 1 
eet of water at low tide. Elevations up to 100 
feet command elegant views of Long Island Sound 
and Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and fine 
duck shooting in season. Fine bathing beach. This 
property can be purchased for $76,000, and within 
two years it would probably be worth double the 
money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
of Field and Stream. 


windmills. This land is in a fine state of cultiva- 
tion. There is an orchard of over a thousand trees. 
Farm has a long road frontage and has a flag sta- 
tion and siding on the railroad. There is a house of 
15 rooms, steam heat and water. There is a spring 
lake which supplies the ice to fill three large ice- 
houses. There are barns, sheds, shops, pickle 
houses, a saw mill, etc., aggregating about 28 build- 
ings in all. An average crop from each field pro- 
duced over $27,000. Price, $80,000. For further 
particulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 150 
Nassau St., New York City. 





Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand 
shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile 
from railroad station, and occupies some very high 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long 
Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- 
buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- 
plied by an engine. House is surrounded by a mag- 
nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. For further 
particulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 150 
Nassau St., New York City. 


VIRGINIA. 





4,500 acres in Surry County, between Norfolk and 
Western and Southern Railways. Nearly all kinds 
of game on the land—deer, quail, turkey, partridge, 
squirrel, etc.; very fertile soil; ten million feet of 
pine, oak, poplar and gum, which alone will bring 
what the property costs. Good fishing, also rail- 
bird shooting. Several bold spring streams inter- 
sect the property, and is partly bounded by 
Blackwater River. Price, $30,000, including the old 
homestead two-story building. Address C. O. &., 
care of Field and Stream. 


NEW JERSEY. 





About 7Uv acres mountain land near Tuxedo Park; 
splendid natural haunt for quail, partridges and 
woodcock; trout stream. Price, $25,000. 

Eight miles from Port Jervis, N. Y., 400 acres; 
one mile of good trout brook; splendid quail and 
partridge shocting, also other game. Price on ap- 
—— Address P. J Y., care of Field and 

eam, 








150 acres of Lioyd’s Neck, good high land, 1 1-2 
miles of beach front, half the land cleared, balance 
in timber, rights in large fresh water lake. This 
piece would make a fine country estate for anyone 
demanding a fine farm, — shooting and fishing 
and the advantages of a first-class water front, an 
it can be bought for $175,000. Address BE. H. B., 
care of Field and Stream. 


Fisherman's paradise, 50 acres. Sightly situated. 
Can see Long Island Sound and Connecticut shore 
for miles. Plenty of shade, fruit, and ornamental 
trees. There is a large, well-preserved, old-fash- 
joned house, built in 1814, good barns and outbuild- 
a. There are five well-stocked trout ponds and 
a large hatchery. No hook has been dropped in 
these ponds in two years. Ponds and hatchery are 
fed by an artesian well, which flows 62 gals. per 
minute of purest water, unvarying in temperature. 
There is a deep canal which gives water communi- 
eation with the Sound. Estate is convenient to 
depot. Game is also abundant in season. Price, 
$30,000. Address J. H. K., care of Field and Stream. 


Gentleman’s place at Oyster Bay, where President 
Roosevelt has his summer home, consists of 35 
acres, desirable, well located, improved property; 
within short drive of the station; modern 18-room 
house; every improvement, apantens parlor and hall, 
stately dining-room, artistic library, detatched half- 
acre on harbor. Price, $20,000. 
cost more than price asked for whole. 
T. R. D.. care of Field and Stream. 


Buildings alone 
Address 


Magnificent Long Island Farm or Estate, about 
200 acres, near Huntington. Land all cleared but 
a few acres and laid out in fields, which are well 
fenced, and every field has water in it, supplied by 





VIRGINIA. 

Three Islands in Currituck Sound on and close tu 
the bounda line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. The largest island has 300 acres, and 
would form an admirable property for a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres 
each. Currituck Sound is the winter rendezvous of 
myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and all kinds of 
waterfowl. This region is famous for its growth of 
wild celery, on which the ducks feed, and this 
year’s crop is phenomenally abundant. Price on 
— Address F. K. Y., care of Field and 
tream. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Lycoming County, Pa. A magnificent location 
for game and trout preserve. Nearly 56,000 acres 
fairly well stocked with deer, bear, pheasants and 
rabbits. Streams give fairly good trout fishing. 
With a little protection this would soon become the 
finest game and trout preserve in the State. These 
lands adjoin the famous ‘‘Ogontz Lodge,’’ formerly 
owned by the late ~_ Cooke. Eight miles from 
station of ZG H. BR. &. Price, $4.00 
per acre. Guide will show interested parties over 
the tract. Address W. E., care of Field and Stream. 


WISCONSIN. 














Eighty acres near village of Knapp, partly im- 
proved. No buildings. ice site for trout pond, 
—* farm or summer residence. $1,600. Ad- 

ress C. C. F., care of Field and 
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Display 
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y cents. 
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WANTED—One or two sportsmen can secure an interest in 
three-thousand acre shooting preserve in North Carolina. 
Apply to C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C. 


INTENDING VISITORS TO THE THOUSAND ISLAND: 


will learn something to their advantage by po ee | 


Room 801, 35 West Twenty-first St., New York City. 
AUTOMOBIL ES—Ford Automobile and Orient Buckboard 

for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 
Address P. D. 2., care Freip AND STREAM Office. 


FOR SALE—English Setter pups, richly bred, at a boamia, 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 


FOR ww “ew oy Lee Sporting Rifle; 
Peep sights, ect condition. Price, 
Bowman, Medina, PO. 


FOR SALE—English Setter puppies, at living prices. 

Combining the blood of the famous field and bench show 
winners; elegible; price and pedigree upon application. 
George Sell, Sycamore, Ills. 





30-30 cal. 
$15. Robert 


WANTED—Copies of Fre_p anp Stream for August, 1898; 

October, 1899; June, 1900, and February, 1901. Must 
be in excellent condition. Address Firtp anp STREAM 
office. 


FOR SALE—Dots Flyaway No. | 11002. Best "pointer 
bitch I ever owned; Fae | broken; photo on point. 
Bargain $40. Homer Mi 


ler, Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE CHEAP—Two pointer puppies, fully pedi- 
greed, and five months old. H. F. McAfee, Mercersburg, 
Pa. 
23 FOXHOUNDS, beagles, coon dogs, and pointers; all 
ages. Thos. C. Milhous, Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Canadian Wild Geese, in pairs or larger 
quantities; twenty years eg in handling same; 

correspondence solicited. Rainsbarger, Steamboat 

Rock, Hardin Co., Iowa. 

TRAPPERS AND SPORTSMEN—I have method to take 
Fox, Coon, Mink, and other animals. A sure and honest 

method. Large of testimonials and price for stamp. 

Fully warranted. Edgar R. Page, Orland, Maine. 

My ‘booklet tells 

Seeds and roots 














GINSENG—Grow ginseng and get rich. 
you how. To any address, 4 cents, 
D. B. Warren, Osceola, Mo. 


SHOOTING COMPANIONS that are thoroughly field- 

broken on Quail, Woodcock, Ruffed Grouse, and Prairie 
Chickens. Pointers and Setters, Males and Females: also 
puppies of the world’s best breeding. B. & O. S-W. Ken- 
nels B, Loogootee, Ind. 


BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENGLISH SETTER,“*Young 

“Donovan,” fifteen months old. vo brokenand re- 
trieves to command. Never gun-shy, was shot over 
when five months old. Will come fast this fall, and needs 
but little training to a. .. him a grand field dog. Can 
furnish necessary papers for registration if desired. Am 
obliged to dispose of him, and will sell for $25.00 if taken 
atonce. Write for particulars if interested. R.W. Rhodes, 
Lancaster, N. H. 


FOR SALE — Fox, Coon, Rabbit and Skunk Hounds, 
Setter, Pointer and Hound Pups, Hillside Kennels, Enos- 
burg Falls, t. 


for sale. 





FOR SALE--Some choice English, Llewellin, Gabe 


setter pups, also English pointer pups, trained d . spaniels 
and retrievers, i 9 low. Inclose stamps tor escriptive 
lists. Thorough red Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


HIGH-CLASS IRISH WATER SPANIELS. At stud 

and for sale, dogs of the highest breedi My dogs have 
never been defeated at New Pecks or any other show. Apply 
to Rev. T. Moore Smith, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


MY ate PENCILED WYANDOTTE BREEDING 

Coc OR SALE— Rose-Comb—Choice Bird—First 
check > hn order for four dollars gets him. Address 
H. Brevoort, care of FIELD AND STREAM, 


Five thousand foxes and minks trapped with the Bent] fox 
and mink methods last year. ou will want it. rice 
and testimonials for a stamp. Fortune for trappers. Jesse 











Bently, Arlington, Vermont. 


WINCHESTER 38-55 REPEATER, fitted with Sidle 

telescope sight, side mountings "Also Nelson double 
barrel hammerless, new this spring, used but twice and in 
perfect condition. Will sell either gun for $15.00 cash or 
exchange for te rifle in A-1 condition. R. W. Rhodes, 
Lancaster, N 


FOR SALE—My Pointer Max, one of the handsomest and 
best bred young dogs in the east. Broken on partridge, 
juail and woodcock. Guaranteed all right in every cn 
rice, $75.00. For full particulars and photo, address C. H. 

Keeney, P. O. Box 1284, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—37 thoroughbred foxhounds, beagles, coon 
dogs and pointers. All ages. Thos. C. Milhous, Kennett 
Square, Penna. 





WANTED—Second hand non-ejector, hammerless, in good 
condition (Parker pegeerved). State specifications and 
price. Alvey Horine, Myersville, Md. 


FOR SALE—English bulldog puppies. __ Bred in the purple 
from imported stock. George B. MacLean, Box No. 1323, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SHOT GUN WANTED—Will trade new 38-Colt ‘Automatic 
Pistol, Army model, and 30-30 Winchester Carbine, per- 
fect condition, for first-class shot gun. E. W. Austen, Os- 





| wego, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, extra 
__ good. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fox hound pups, eligible to registration. Bred 
direct from stayers; Walker and Williams strain; fine spec- 
mens. Elk Mountain Kennels, Livingston Manor, N 








—_ = oe engagements. Experience and refer- 

Go anywher Terms moderate. For particulars, 
odie (Old William) anther Pitkin, 6 South Russell Street, 
Plymouth, Mass. 





COUNT CYRANO 1775—Four years 5 old, lots of experience 

on quail; color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 
in every respect a gentleman’s dog; fit to show in any com- 
pany—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent who 


won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. A rare 
opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken inter of 
royal Price, $300. Address, XX, Care of Fimsup anp 


STREAM. 





WANTED—Man and wife to spend the winter in Florida. 
Man must know something about carpentering and genera) 

work, Woman to cook Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

FOR SALE—A remarkably beautiful specimen of white 
swan, mounted in flying position, with arched gre no 

ordinary specimen of taxidermist work. Price, $50. Address 

Fre.p anv Stream, 35 West 21st Street, New York. 





OLD FLINT-LOCK GUNS AND PISTOLS, Colonial pewter 

and china dishes. war and Indian relics Many other 
Antique Articles of rare interest. Prices reasonable. Price 
ist for stamp. Davis Brothers, Box 1086, Kent, Ohio. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS wanted to train. 
tiful. Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. H. 8 


el, 





len- 
ary- 


Game 
mith, 


FOR LIVE—Hungarian Partri 
Ducks, Geese, Swans. 
Cc. Denley, New City, N Y. 


, Grouse, Quail, Pheasants, 
Peafowl. Wanted live birds. 





WHITE TOY FRENCH POODLES, . me and Grown Dogs 
Mrs. J. McCullough, Lake Beulah, Wis. Rural Route, No, 1 





TO EXCHANGE—A fine Ithaca 
- 5 ae or lens of superior make. 


a +> for bevele, 
Alden Loring, Owego, 





DOGS AND HOGS FOR SALE—All tinds—Pigeons, Fer- 
rets and Rabbits. Send 8 cents for catalogue. Charles 
H. Landis, 510 Moss St., Reading. Pa. Dept. 


I ‘WISH you would ot me write and tell you about a won- 

derful root that I discove on one of my hunting trips 

-—— goed my Sy Sein «| of twenty years’ standing. Also 
H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila, 








FIELD AND STREAM 





Choice Fancy Rabbits. 

Best of pets. Bred with especial care and skill for 
scientific and literary purposes. Write for particulars. 
Nature and Science Laboratories 
Edward F. Bigelow - - Stamford, Conn. 








Hig h Class Pointer for Sale 


COUNT = ANO, 1775—4 years old, lots of experience 

on quail ;color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 

in every respect a gentleman's dog; fit to show in any 

company—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano's Kent, 

who won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. 

 ¢- opgereunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer 
Price and pedigree on application to 








1 blood. 
(_ ket EDITOR, Fre_p anp STREAM. 





DON 


FEE $,10.00 





Brookville, Pa. 


WASH THE DOG! 

Eureka Medicated Soap kills fleas and cures mange, 20¢c. 
Eureka Vermifuge Tablets, 35c., guaranteed to expel tape, 
round or thread worms without injury to the animal. _Liter- 


ature on diseases mailed freee THE ROACH MFG. CO., 


Box 211, Brooklyn N. Y 


CYRANO, 
LE 2 RRIF fe 


SAM ARTHURS 








GORDON SETTERS 


FOR SALE.—Mason A., 84202, and Jean A., or825. 
a — > -— Puppies eligible f or registration; males 
25, fem 
Xt stud. ot "Tedd A., 60875, $20. 
Mason A., 84202, $15. 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 








WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Peinters 


Do@s BOARDED AND CONDITIONED For Bewcn Sxuows 
Benoh Show aad Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 














Smooth Fox Terriers 








We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American 
bred fox terriers. They range in price 
from $25.00 to $150.00 each, commen- 
surate with their value, and there is quality 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 


ested would be glad to send you a sale list. 
Address: 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 














Please ‘say you saw 


it 


ADVERTISING SECTION 



















2 Very f * ind dead-g une 
Pedigreed Foxhounds— (7)... 0 "|; 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dovs - t ''ound } j 
Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dows as live. 1 ily State | 


wants. Address —, D HOPKINS, ‘hiieten, ry 


P TS Fine Bred Dogs, Singing Canaries 
Talking Parrots, Pigeons, Angora Kit- 
tens, Gold Fish. Aquariums and sup- 


plies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 
J. HOPE, 35 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia 

















SIRIUS HENNELS 
(Registered with American Kennel Club.) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


Young stock and housg breken dogs for sale, 
At stud—Murray's Christie, No. 89956. Fee, $10. 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. 








THE UTILITY KENRELS 


BATH, &. Y. 


Offers some choice high-bred Sag, Setters and Pointers 
thoroughly trained and untrai Bitches in whelp and 
an gr os Place orders now for your next season’s shoot- 

dog and companion or for puppy for self-education 
dates the long summer days of your vacation. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 

















@™ wave You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 
ote. Frainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subservien¢ to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritissand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer “ 
Over 30 years’ experience whose system is u 
date on stands a the —o Standa 


MS 7 
' nigh Is ie ALR om 
Ths epi we Lae P-- yt N ine iP 
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a anid ! 


New EDITION Just Qur. <-eell 


Comprehensible, popular form, dev of long-spun 

theories, based on practical experience throughout. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 

on the subject at any price. Sent pomgens on - en 

of price—paper cover, $]. $9? dneiy © = — aoanen , 
AnD GOLD EMBOSSED, 60. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New York 


in Field and Stream 








el 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 





CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT 
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THE PRINCESS FISHES 
A TALE OF THE LANDING OF A SOLITARY BASS, OF MATCHLESS MEN 


AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


By 


HARRY 


H. DUNN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


Il Little Santa Anita flows out of 
[ the heart of old Mount Wilson. 
lt is a little stream, as its name 
implies, but it has a beauty all its own, 
so much so that we who have loved it 
these many years grow to love it more 
the more we know it—for streams are 
few and far between here on the western 
rim of the continent, in sunny Califor- 
nia, 

But the one drawback to the Little 
Santa Anita is that there are no fish in 
it; at least there were none up to the 
time this story was written, nor have any 
heen found there since. This is the tale 
of the one fish and of the woman who 
found it, albeit of the manner in which 
she came upon it as well. 

We had planned for several days a trip 
up the creek with the camera, just to 
make pictures and to loaf around in the 


green hills, mayhap to find a tiger lily or 
iwo leaning above the trail we followed, 
sure at least of good, strong appetites 
when we returned. And so we rose early 
ohne morning, very early for us, about 
nine o'clock I should say, the Princess 
and the Man. We loaded the platehold- 
ers and the camera into the case, and 
then, when we had finished this, the 
Princess’ eye fell on the old trout rod, 
unused for many a day. 

*Let’s take that with us,” quoth she. 

“And why?” argued the Man, “there 
never was a fish in that stream.” 

“{ know, but there might be some way 
up in the canyon where we’ve never been. 
Do let’s take it, anyhow.” And the slen- 
der rod of split bamboo went, strapped to 
the tripod. 

At the station, where the great trolley 
ears come and go all day long, bearing 








* * 


an innumerable human host in and out 
of Los Angeles, the Princess and the 
Man were met by the Other Man, who, 
because he did not know the country and 
yet wanted to see some of it, was going 
along. 

Then it was twenty miles and more, 
out over twin ribbons of steel, to the 
pretty little town of Sierra Madre, 
nestling at the foot of Mount Wilson. 
Ilere we walked a mile or thereabouts to 
the mouth of the canyon. Along the way 
the quail, beautiful in their springtime 
plumage, called from every grass plot: 
higher up on the hills their brethren of 
the waving plume cried out yet more 
lustily; overhead, in a towering gum 
tree, a mocking bird sang 


“as if it were the one day of summer of all the year,’ 


and through the golden sunshine flitted 
warblers and goldfinches scarce less yel- 
low than the world of air in which they 
moved. . 

A grasshopper fluttered out of the way 


Man, where 





are thy matches? 


of Miljady’s dainty feet, and, because she 
had read somewhere that trout are some- 
times caught with grasshoppers, she de- 
termined then and there that she must 
have some of them for her bait-box. 
Along about this time, too, it dawned 
on the Man that the fly-hook had been 
left at home, and that if, by any chance, 
there should be a trout left in the Little 
Santa Anita, he could not be caught 
without bait. 

And so it was down on their knees for 
the Man and the Other. Man, the while 
the Princess waited. And, after a time, 
they accumulated a grasshopper or two, 
in fact several of them. Here, too, was 
borne home the fact that this was no 
place for coats, and two, together with 
the Princess’ hat, were left at the little 
soda-water booth that guards the way 
into the canyon. Mark well the fact 
that these coats were left; mark also 
where they were left, for a bit of a tale 
hangs thereby, a tale of matches and no 
matches—-but I wander far from the 
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Princess and the Little Santa Anita and 
the fish that played therein. 

After the grasshoppers were safely 
housed in an old tobacco can, the winding 
trail was taken up, and over the dipping 
rise of the first low hills we went, down 
into the mouth of the canyon, where the 
brook, now but a babbling rill, sang 
sweetly of the mountains and the pines 
and the rock-lined gorges whence it eame. 

Up, up, up the trail led, here deep 
sunk in the sand, there barely traceable 
over the water-worn boulders. Presently, 
too, the gorge narrowed and the stream 
grew deeper. Here and there pools of 
size sufficient to hold good-sized trout, 
appeared among the boulders, but in none 
of them were there any fish. Slowly 
rose the sun to its zenith, but the cool 
sweetness of the canyon was unbroken, 
save by the plashing of the brook, as it 
plunged headlong through its prison to 
join the Big Santa Anita far below, in 
the heart of the sandy plain. 

Then there was a pause beside the 


stream for a drink, a pause on a fallen 
log, a reaching for pipes and tobacco by 
the Man and the Other Man, a filling of 
those same pipes—and then a search for 
matches through pockets of trousers and 
shirts. 

It was the Other Man who started all 
the trouble; he could find no matches, it 
mattered not where he searched. 

“Pshaw! I have matches,” quoth the 
Man, sagely. 

“Produce,” replied the Other Man, but 
the one who had boasted of his posses- 
sions could not—all the matches were in 
the coats far below, in the care of the 
keeper of the little shop. 

“Man, where are thy matches?” que- 
ried the Princess. “This is too good; | 
must have a picture.” And she did have 
a picture—one which will no doubt do 
her heart good to look upon for many a 
vear to come. Were you ever out in the 
woods, forty miles from nowhere, with 
not a match in your jeans? Then you 
know just how these two felt. Tf vou 





* Almost to the water’s edge bent the tip of the rod 
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And there she found a pool 


never have been you cannot know. nor 


can anyone tell you until you have been 
there. 

“Man, where are thy matches?” and 
right there the Princess scored victory 
number one; where victory number two 
was to come in does not matter just now, 
but it came; ves, indeedy. 

When the Man and the Other Man 
found that they were fireless in a strange 
land mountain-climbing lost large pieces 
of its charm for them. They were for 
the mouth of the canyon—and matches— 
immediately. Not so the Princess; she 
would go on up the gorge, as far as she 
could, at least: and she did, with the 
other two following fast at her heels. All 
the way she hugged that little trout rod 
tight in her arms, complaining never a 
bit that it troubled her in getting over 
the huge boulders of the creek bed, or 
that it tripped her as she stepped from 
stone to stone where the water lay deep- 
est. 





STREAM 


And then, far ahead, leading even the 
Man himself, who thought he knew 
something about the creeks of his state 
and iheir ways, she came to what seeme | 
the very end of the canyon, a place where 
twin walls of stone towered to the sky's 
rim, almost. And there she found a 
pool, long and wide and deep, just such 
a pool as sierran trout love to lurk 
within. 

With warning finger raised, she stool 
hehind a boulder larger than the rest. 
jointing the rod. fitting the reel, even 
tving her own tiny hook to the leader. 
Then, when the Man and the Other Man 
came up, still searching their innermost 
consciquisnesses for a match. she reached 
out a small and imperious hand for a 
grasshopper. On to her hook it went, 
for the Princess needs no one to bait her 
k, thank you, and with a whispere:| 
“T think there might be a trout in that 
pool,” she stepped out and around the 
houlder and laid the struggling hopper 
fairly at the edge of the ripple the water- 
fall made. 

Nothing resulted. Slowly she drew her 
line in, just a shade of disappointed hope 
crossing her face, and then, straight into 
the cool, green shadows, where the water 
lay deepest, she dropped her hook in a 
second trial. For an instant, just the 
bare space of a deep breath, there was 
silence; a locust droned on the hillside, 
a tiny wren chattered to its mate—and 
then came that sound, the like of which 
is not in aught else on earth—the sone 
of the reel. 

Louder and yet more loud it sang; nay. 


hoo 


more; even screamed in anger as one 
small, white finger was laid against it 
Down, down, almost to the shimmering 
water’s edge bent the tip of the rol, 
swaving like a reed in the breath of the 
rain wind. Surely he was a fighter, this 
fellow the Princess had hooked so. se- 
eurely there in the shadow of the gray 
rock walls. 

Long he fought, and sturdily, gliding 
now here, now there, in the deeps of his 
home, but turning no scale of his side to 
show in the golden sun. With the skill 
of the born angler, she brought him 
slowly, and yet more slow, to feel the 
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power of her wrists on the butt of the 
throbbing rod. Gradually the line piled 
up on the reel, lower and lower dipped 
the tip toward the pool—and then, of a 
sudden, as if drawn by some invisible 
power, the warrior slipped out of the 
depth of the little basin onto the shallow 
vravel beds of the very edge of the riffle 
at the base of the waterfall. 

Then over the Princess, and the Man, 
and the Other Man, there came a sudden 
silence—the quietude of surprise not a 
little mingled with pity, for the fish was 
black, not spotted like a trout, but sleek 
and shining black—a bass, and a black 
bass at that, a little fellow, it is true, but 
none the less one of his time-honored 
tribe, such a one as the three of them 
had seen time on time taken from the 
rushing rivers of the old East. whence 
they came. 

How did he get there? Ask the man 
who earried him far from some hatchery 
when be was small—there is no other 
solution. Without human aid he never 
eould have reached the pool in the Little 
Senta Anita: that is a certainty. But he 


was the only one. Far and carefully the 
Princess beat the pools all the way back ; 
not a rise could she get to her wriggling 
grasshoppers. The lone bass of the 
stream was hers, a trophy greater than 
ever golden trout that came from the 
frozen slopes of gaunt old Whitney, or 
steelhead from other bubbling stream of 
high sierra: but not these for her, hers 
the triumph of the every-day things; for 
had she not done what many who knew 
had told her was out of the realm of the 
possible ? 

And thus did the Princess vindicate 
the taking of the swaving split bamboo 
to a stream whence never came trout, and 
never will unless you or T or someone 
else drop them in. And did the Princess 
put him back? Not if she knows herself 
she didn’t: she ate him with a right good 
appetite, brought on by the climb she 
made to get to his pool, and the fight she 
had with him when she arrived. 

And when it was all over, and we sat 
around the table at home, she raised her 
brown head to remark: “My. but that 
was a short walk down the canvon!” 





* * Quail called from every grass-plot 








| DO SO WANT TO GO FISHIN’ 


By D. A. SACHS, JR 


Oh, I do so want to go fishin’ 
Away from this noise and strife, 
Where Nature’s voice is calling me 
Back to the ‘simple life.” 

Can you promise and keep a secret. 
Well, I'll tell you a place that’s fine 
Aleoved ’midst Nature’s draperies, 
Protected by beech and pine,, 
Where a sea of bluegrass beckons, 
As it ebbs and flows in the breeze 
And the birds chirp the carol of summer, 


Content in their home in the trees 


Oh, I do so want to go fishin’! 

As sure as the coming of day 

The magnet of Nature is drawing me, 
Siowly, but surely, that way. 

Yes, this wonderful magnet of Nature, 
Produced from God’s workshop, the wood, 
Draws all the ills from the spirit 

And leaves what is great and is good 
The song of the creek is so soothing, 

As you lazily lie by its side 

Dreaming your day-dreams of greatness, 


And building your castles of pride. 


Oh, I do so want to go fishin’, 

Away from the world, and alone, 
With my rod as my only companion, 
And lulled by my reel’s sweet tone. 

I want to be lost for a moment, 

Away from the bustle and throng; 
No one at all will miss me, 

I sha’n’t be gone very long. 

I'll slip through the portieres of freedom, 
Away trem the battle and strife: 

As we fish in the streamlets of Nature, 


We’re prepared for the ocean of Life 


_ 


—— 


BEAR HUNTING IN THE OLYMPICS 


IN WHICH TWO FRIENDS CAMP FOR A 


FORTNIGHT IN THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF 


WASHINGTON AND HAVE FUN WITH BEARS AND OTHER CRITTERS 
PART Il 


By JAY SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR AND A, C. GLASSBURN 


()"s evening, as we were getting 
supper, Asa heard a slight noise 
in the brush, and called my at- 

tention to it. We listened and heard it 

again, but, as the noise was so slight, we 
concluded it was a pack-rat or some other 
small animal. So we forgot it, and were 
talking about something else, when one 
of us laughed. Immediately, not fifty 
feet from us, there was a _ stampede 
through the brush, and a large animal 
ran smash into a fallen tree. As he did 
so he gave a surprised grunt that sounded 
like a dog when he gets kicked in the 
ribs. Asa resurrected his pistol and 
cracked away in the darkness. The con- 
cussion put out our lantern. The ridieu- 
lousness of the situation dawned upon 

us, and we stood there and laughed a 

long time. If that bear had only under- 

stood, he could have helped himself to 
either fat or lean meat. 

It was no doubt a bear that had been 
watching us for a long time, and when 
we laughed he took it into his funny old 
head to stampede. He probably kept his 
eye on us and did not see that fallen tree. 

The next two days were spent by us 
watching from our stands, but nothing 
was seen larger than chipmunks. These 
saucy little fellows would come up within 
a couple of feet of me and seold and 
chatter, and say as plainly as they could: 
“You have got a lot of nerve to come and 
set yourself right down by my home. 
What business have you got up here, any- 
way? If I were just a little bigger | 
would teach you to mind your own busi- 
ness and stay where you belong.” 

They entertained us while we were on 
our stands, and around camp we were 
more than entertained by the whisky 
jacks, or camp robbers, as they are com- 
monly called there. These birds are 


about the size and color of the catbird, 
but have longer tails. I never saw wild 
birds so saucy as these. No sooner was 
our camp pitched than these birds began 
to congregate in the treetops and plan 
mischief. The moment anything was 
exposed that they thought was eatable, 
they would grab it and be off in a 
twinkle. They would eat, or try to eat, 
anything from meat, sugar, or pancakes, 
to a bar of soap. We used tar soap, and 
for the purpose it was originally intend- 
ed it was a great success, but, as an arti- 
cle of diet, I should not consider the 
flavor quite up to other dainties. Never- 
theless, we kept missing our soap. One 
would then ask the other: 

“Have you really reformed and gone 
to using soap?” 

“Not guilty,” would be the answer. 

Then, after a search, we would find 
the soap some distance down the slope, 
all pecked and clawed by the whisky 
jacks. Possibly they did it to take the 
taste of my cookery out of their mouths. 
While we were eating at the table they 
would often get under it and alight on 
our feet and watch for anything we 
might drop. They often flew on the 
table and grabbed a mouthful of butter, 
gravy, beans, or anything else that came 
handy. In trying to see what they would 
eat, or rather what they would not eat, 
we gave them some meat served with 
tobasco sauce. In answer to the ques- 
tion: “How is that? Do you like it?” 
they shook their heads in the negative. 
Once, when Asa was frying bear steak, 
one of them perched on the pole we had 
for hanging pots over the fire. The heat 
was a little too much for him; yet he 
stayed there, sometimes enveloped in 
smoke, coughing and sneezing, but keep- 
ing his eye on the frying meat. One day 
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Asa was putting up a lunch, as we did 
not wish to come back for dinner. He 
had a griddle cake on the table, with a 
piece of bear steak on that. We were 
not three feet away, but down came one 
of the impudent birds and made off with 
the meat before we could Say Shoo!” 
Next day. about 4 o'clock. as we were 
watching for bear, I saw Asa motioning 
toward the lake. I could see nothing. 
Ile had seen two bears in a little pond 
near the icke. They were having a 


STREAM 


We climbed up through the wet brush, 
stopping every little while to get our 
breath. The grass was slippery, and we 
would slip and slide, sometimes losing 
as much as we could gain. We at last 
arrived in camp, tired out. But there is 
compensation for most disagreeable 
things, and, after we got a roaring fire 
going, it cheered us up. It continued to 
rain harder, and colder, but we got our 
supper, rain or no rain. | believe, in 
point of enjoyment, as well as in its pro- 

















WHISKY JACKS ENJOYING A FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD 


frolic, and the old one was teaching the 
cub how to swim. She would run and 
jump in the water and then wade out. 
Then the cub would do likewise, but he 
was so small that he could not toueh bot- 
tom, and had to swim. They were still 
at it when we started, but they evidently 
finished their bath before we arrived. 
While we were down there it began to 
rain, and it was the coldest we had had. 


portions, this meal capped the climax of 
anything we had. We had been making 
corn cakes, and had got the art down so 
fine, that we said they were beyond eriti- 
cism. Asa had served in the Spanish 
war, and was an expert at making stews. 
We sat there and ate and drank hot coffee 
in the rain. But what was rain to two 
hungry hunters, while they had before 
them hot coffee, prime roast bear steak, 
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corn-meal cakes,and a hot vegetable stew ? 

It seems a strange proposition, that of 
a man sitting on a log in a cold rain by 
a camptire frying pan-cakes, but L thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. I believe if I am 
ever troubled with indigestion in_ the 
future, all I will have to do will be to 
just think of that meal, and it will make 
me hungry. After supper we crawled in 
hed. We were drenched to the skin. 
Before morning the rain changed to a 


eo 
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startled us any more. We jumped up 
and opened the tent, and there stood a 
man looking the perfect picture of mis- 
ery. He was wet to the skin and was 
stiff and numb with cold. Our first 
question was: “Well, who on earth are 
you, and where did you come from this 
beautiful morning?” But as he failed 
to see the joke, we had him strip off his 
wet clothes and put on some of our dry 
woolen underclothes and get in bed. We 
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wet snow. We remarked that it was a 
good thing we had a good tent and dry 
blankets. ‘Chat would be a terrible night 
to lay out with no protection! Next day 
we lay in bed, dreading to get up and 
dress in our wet clothes, and get break- 
fast in the rain. But about ten o’clock 
we knew something must be done. We 
were getting hungry! Just then we heard 
a voice outside ery out, “Hello, there!” 

A voice from the dead would not have 
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soon had a fire going and made some hot 
coffee, and after he had a quart or so he 
hegan to thaw out and tell his adventure. 

His name was Jim Edwards. He was 
out exploring. He had come up the 
mountains with a shoulder pack. Noth- 
ing he had was waterproof. He had one 
quilt and no other shelter. ‘To the south 
of us were two lakes, and he was think- 
ing of getting to them and camp for the 
night. Ie went down one of the steepest 
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mountains in that country, expecting at 
the bottom to find a pass where he could 
get to the lakes. When he got to the 
bottom he found it was enclosed on all 
sides by mountains as steep as the one he 
came down. Just at this time it began 
to rain. He thought it would be only a 
little shower, and so would stay there till 
it was over. It rained harder and harder, 
and then darkness came on suddenly. 
And it is dark in one of those ravines. 
He tried to build a fire, but the water 
rose and washed his fire away. He stayed 
there all night, with the rain and snow 
coming down on him. He _ was_ not 
dressed for such an occasion, having on 
only thin cotton clothing. In the morn- 
ing he started for our camp, leaving all 
his outfit. We were glad to help him, for 
otherwise I do not know what he would 
have done, as it rained all next day and 
night; but he never even caught cold. 
As soon as the weather cleared off, he 
said he was going after his pack. We 
told him he was welcome to stay with us 
as long as he wished. He accepted our 
invitation and made himself useful 
around camp. 

ile was quite handy with the ax, and 
this kind of a man was badly needed. 
We had never used an ax. We had a 
dull, double-bladed ax, and when one 
was making a vicious attack upon some 
little fir limb, the other usually had an 
excuse to be somewhere else. Each was 
afraid of the ax when the other had it, 
and cach was afraid of it when he had it 
himself. Cougar, bear and firearms were 
nothing, in point of terror, compared to 
that ax. I took it up once and began on 
a log. After some time I got the bark 
pounded off. Then I began to be encour- 
aged and hit it a terrible lick. The ax 
glanced off, and, after circling around 
my head awhile, knocked a pan full of 
dishwater into the fire. Asa wore a look 
of consternation during the performance. 
He thought his finish was nigh. Then he 
took it up to make me ashamed of 
myself. He spread his legs apart, took 
hold of the end of the handle with both 
hands, and began action. For a while 
the ax went straight up and down like a 
needle to a sewing machine. After he 


had begun to think he was making a 
favorable impression on the log, it would 
break in two some place else. Now, do 
you wonder why our new acquaintance 
was so warmly received by us? A lucky 
find was that. He could cook and do 
general camp work, and this gave us 
more time to hunt. 

After Edwards was warm and dry that 
morning, we all had breakfast, and it was 
not a small one. ‘The way he stowed 
away the food that morning was a sight. 
We were glad to see him eat so heartily, 
and knew he would be no worse for his 
night in the rain. He soon discovered 
the quality of those cakes, and kept them 
frying till they were nearly gone. After 
we went to bed that night, about the last 
thing I heard was Edwards talking about 
how those cakes struck the spot. For the 
benefit of those who have not done any 
camp cookery, I will give the recipe. 
Nothing is easier to get in camp, and 
nothing is better: wo parts wheat flour 
and one part corn meal. One can con- 
densed milk. A little yeast helps start 
the thing off. Add water enough to 
make a batter that will pour nicely. This 
should be set aside for at least twenty- 
four hours to sour. Then when ready to 
use add some sugar, salt, and a spoonful 
of soda. After each meal part should be 
left to make the next sour. As soon as 
the meal is over, they should be stirred 
up for the next ene and allowed to stand. 
If at any time you have some well-boiled 
rice cr mashed potatoes, they may be 
added, and that makes a change. 

Saturday it cleared up a little, so we 
went out to our stands. The air up 
where we were was clear and the sun 
shone brightly, but down around the 
lake the clouds lay low. It was a novel, 
as well as a beautiful sight. The berry 
patches, where the bear were probably 
feasting, were entirely hidden from us 
by thick clouds. Only twice during the 
day did we see a rent in the clouds, and 
then only for a moment. After waiting 
the best part of the day for the clouds 
to get out from under us, we gave it up 
and went back to camp. 

Tuesday Edwards expressed his deter- 
mination to go after his pack, and Asa 














ASA AND HIS PONY 


said he would go with him. | watched 
alone, but saw no signs of anything. | 
got supper that night, and it was dark 
hefore they arrived, tired out. Asa said 
that when Edwards declared that to be 
a terrible place he told the truth. He 
had killed half a dozen grouse, picking 
their heads off with his rifle. We boiled 
these a while, and then fried them in 
butter, and they were excellent eating, 
as any sportsman knows. Grouse were 
plentiful, but whenever we saw them it 
was usually in the bear country, and of 
course we did not wish to shoot, for fear 
of frightening the bear. 

Wednesday dawned bright and clear. 
Our stay was getting short, and we 
wished to kill one more bear, so each 
could have a trophy. We went out 
earlier than usual, Asa going by the trail, 
while T cut through the woods. Where 
they had been the day before they re- 
ported seeing a number of whistling mar- 
mots. I thought it would be nice if I 


could kill one of these and have the skin 
tanned for a neck-scarf for my little 
four-year-old boy, Manly. I took the .22 
rifle, and, of course, the .30, but I left 
my automatic pistol at camp. This was 
the only time I ever left the pistol at 
camp, and it was the only time I really 
needed it. We always made it a practice 
to be armed. We never went to the 
spring, or any place, without our pistols. 
At night we always had them by our 
beds, and loaded, ready for any night 
prowler. But this time I thought the 
pistol was unnecessary. 

We decided to watch til! about 11 
o’clock. Then T would go over and try 
to get a marmot and be back to watch 
again about 3 o’clock. Asa reached his 
stand first, and as T came along he said: 

“This is our last day to hunt.” 

I said T thought we had two days vet. 

“No,” he said, “we must get our bear 
to-day or not at all.” 

“Well, there they are; three of them!” 
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Sure enough, there were an old one 
and two cubs, about a mile away, play- 
ing around in the bushes in a sort of 
lazy way. as though they had had their 
fill of berries and were hunting a good 
place to rest during the day. They were 
just below the snowdrift where we had 
seen the first two, and while plan- 
ning our mode of attack they slowly went 
into a small patch of timber. We de- 
cided that the best plan would be for one 
to follow the top of the ridge, while the 
other was to go below and try to come 
upon them in the woods. If he failed, 
they would probably run out near the 
other. Asa said as he was still lame and 
sore from the previous day’s trip, he 
would prefer to go below. This ar- 
ranged, I took the ridge, and went on a 
run nearly all the way, keeping out of 
sight of the timber as much as possible. 
| was afraid they would not stop in the 
iimber, and, in case they did not, | 
wished to head them off. Before getting 
there, T looked over at the patch of tim- 
her, and, as they had not vet come out, 
I began to get enthused at the bright 
prospect before us. Asa went below as 
carefully as possible and got below the 
timber. There were bear in the timber 
and one of us on each side. I thought 
“There will be something doing before 
long now.” 

Just south of the patch of timber was 
a ravine leading down from the snow- 
drift. I stopped to consider where was 
hest to take my stand. If they kept on 
as when last seen. T was in the right 
place. Tf, after being started, they would 
run up that ravine, they could get away 
without being seen. So T went on till ! 
could command a view of the ravine as 
well as the place T had just left. Tf thev 
came up the ravine they would pass 
within fiftv vards of me: if the other. 
they would he over 200 vards. But T 
rather expected them up the ravine, as 
they could keep hidden better. T must 
have waited an hour, but my interest did 
not wane. T planned bow T would hand 
it to them as thev eame along. T was 
alreadv planning just how we would 
have their skins tanned. 


A fter a while I olanced hack the trail. 
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and there was a sight that made my heart 
jump. There was the mother bear, 
standing erect, looking back at the tim- 
ber, and coming behind her was one cub, 
making his fat, stubby legs go as fast as 
he could. The old one secmed bacdiy 
seared, for she had seen, heard or smelle.! 
that terrible enemy, man. As soon as 
the cub came up with her she ran ahead 
with long leaps. She was doing all in 
her power to make that little fellow 
increase his speed, although [| believe he 
was doing his best. I drew a bead on 
the old one as she raced along through 
the berry bushes. IHlere was a trying 
moment. The distance was over 200 
vards. If T missed. it would turn them 
from me over the ridge, and that would 
end it. After trving to get a satisfactory 
nim at the running game, | deeided it 
was too difficult a shot to try. T would 
remain quiet till they were over the 
ridge. Then they might slow up, and | 
would climb to the top and get a shot. 
As soon as they disappeared over the 
ridge, I made tracks for the top. [It was 
a good 300 vards to the top, and IT made 
it on the run, a thing I never could have 
done had IT not been after game. T was 
out of breath when I reached there. | 
looked below. There were the hear about 
300 vards away, going like the wind. 
Now was my only chance, and it looked 
none too good. T would hold my breath, 
aim, shoot, then pant a while and shoot 
again. IT well knew T was not coming 
very near them: IT was so nearly ex- 
hausted. This T eontinued to do for 
some time, without being able to see 
where the bullets were striking. T would 
hold high. then low, and shoot, but the 
hear paid no attention, but kept steadil 
on the run. At last they got among some 
rocks, and, just as the bear leaped over a 
houlder, T fired. As she came down 
behind the rock T plainly saw the dust 
rise from the rock, and T knew T had 
hit it. T now had the range and felt I 
could do hetter. As-nearly as T could 
judge, T was holding about six feet above 
the hear. T would draw the ivory bead 
on the black fur, raise the rifle, and aim 
about six feet above and shoot. After a 
little she slowed up and looked around. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE 


This was the first time she had so much 
as honored me with a look. I think she 
was beginning to realize there was some- 
thing doing in the rear. She went on 
again, but soon stopped behind a log, so 
that I could not see her, 

The cub now took the lead and made 
for a patch of timber not far away. I] 
shot at him two or three times; then he 
got into the brush and out of sight. [ had 
emptied my magazine and refilled it. On 
looking I found T had one cartridge left. 
| had fired thirteen shots, an unlucky 
number for the bear. I could see the old 
one as she rose above the log, but knew 
it was useless to risk the only load at that 
range, so IT made tracks for the bottom. 
The first step I took my feet slipped out 
from under me, and T assumed a sitting 
attitude with a jolt. As T came down I 
mashed a lot of huckleberries, and they 
creased the ways, as it were, and T began 
to slide. I think IT slid about sixty feet, 
with berries smeared all over me. It 
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made quite a “shoot the chutes.” My 
knife and hatchet came out of my pocket 
and tumbled along with me. I grabbed 
the hatchet, but did not stop for the 
knife. I brought up in some trees, and 
was no worse off for the slide. The way 
I ran and jumped from stone to stone it 
is a wonder IT did not break my neck. I 
was out of sight of the bear for some 
time, but after a long climb I came in 
sight of the place. I was almost afraid 
to look, for fear the bear had gone. But 
no, there lay the black object in the same 
place, breathing and winking as natural 
as if nothing was wrong. I said: “Hi, 
sruin!” but Bruin paid no attention. 

I had raised my rifle to finish her with 
a shot between the eves, when T heard a 
growl in the brush. Then a coughing 
and growling, and I then realized T had 
also hit the cub. From the fuss he made 
I thought he must be as big as the one we 
killed first, and I began to think I might 
have some excitement. Two wounded 
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bear within twenty-five yards of me, and 
only one cartridge! I thought his cries 
might rouse the old one, and between 
them they might turn the laugh on me, 
to even matters. 

I seated myself on a rock to await de- 
velopments. I decided if either of them 
started off I would follow and shoot it 
and trust to luck that the other was hit 
hard enough to give no trouble. If they 
came after me I would kill the old one 
with a shot through the head and finish 
the other with the hatchet. (How I 
wanted that automatic pistol!) I got 
out my whistle and gave the “Come 
here!” call, but the ridge being between 
us, Asa had not even heard my shooting. 
At last I saw the old bear begin to gasp 
for breath, and I knew she had received 
2 shot through the lungs. In a moment 
more she was dead. I then went after 
the other. I soon saw his black ears 
above the brush as he was coming toward 
the old one. T aimed just below the ears 
and fired, and he rolled over dead. He 
was not as large as I thought, weighing 
only about fifty pounds. 

This scare fell about as flat as the 
one where I came near shooting the roll- 
ing stone. I dragged him over to the old 
one beside a snowdrift. They had run 
across this while I was shooting at them, 
and T remember what fine targets they 
made. 

No one except a hunter can imagine 
the excitement and enthusiasm I experi- 
enced at this time. I jumped about and 
velled like a Comanche Indian. How 
hilarious I felt as T sat there looking at 
them, and to know T had killed them on 
the run at so great a distance. From 
where IT shot to where they lay was a 
good quarter of a mile. I do not know 
just when the old bear got her fatal shot, 
but TI did not shoot at the cub until the 
old one stopped, and that was the dis- 
tance mentioned. The cub had a shot 
just touching his lungs. He would have 
died in time from that. The old one was 
hit three times. Only one was a fatal 
shot, and that passed through the lungs. 
Another went through the skin just 
under the lungs, and another cut through 
the front foot, but not so as to disable 
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that member. Besides this she had sev- 
eral cuts through the skin, where either 
fragments of the metal patch had struck 
as the bullets ricochetted, or else they 
were made from particles of rocks which 
had been struck by bullets. 

At the top of the ridge I got an answer 
to my whistle from Asa. He was still 
watching the patch and did not know of 
my success. “The other cub was some- 
where in there, but he seemed to want to 
stay hidden. Asa remained to see if he 
could get a shot, and I went to camp, 
where I found Edwards getting a big 
feast. He had all the pots and frying 
pans going full blast. 

We yent back for the bear. Asa had 
seen the other cub and shot at it, but 
was unable to tell whether or not he hit 
it. I hunted for and found my hunting 
knife. This was one my father had made 
for me, and I have never run across one 
that had better steel in it than that one. 
We skinned the old bear and carried the 
cub back without skinning. 

Sisson arrived next day and we broke 
camp. Instead of having enough of the 
outing, we had begun to think this was 
home, and did not like to leave; but our 
time was up, and we bade farewell to our 
happy hunting grounds. As it was down 
hill, we arrived at the Wolfe cabin the 
first day. Near our destination we came 
to a cabin that had been occupied by 
some hunters and their families. A 
shout was raised: “Hurrah! The first 
sign of civilization!” The women folks 
had stretched a line across the trail and 
had out a washing. Our pack leader 
ducked his head under the line. It 
caught on his pack and snapped. T was 
in the rear and did not see this. The 
first sign of anything out of the ordinary 
I noticed was Weary Willie getting tan- 
gled up in the ladies’ washing. He had 
a skirt on his high-stepping hind leg, 
and I thought he was trving to put on a 
white shirtwaist. Not a very polite way 
of introducing ourselves to civilization 
this. 

Thus ended one of the pleasantest out- 
ings it has been my lot to enjoy, and I re- 
turned to my work feeling better in both 
body and mind. 
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CLASS D 


S we take up the class of fishes 
A whose average weight falls 
tween thirty and fifty pounds, we 
are entering the senior class in the great 
school of angling. Though but two 
members have been selected, they are a 
truly formidable pair. 

The amberfish is a stranger to but 
few Americans. Rather scarce in num- 
hers, they frequent waters out of the 
way and are accessible to most of us only 
at the expense of considerable effort. 

The Gulf of Mexico, with its semi- 
tropical waters, is patronized by this 
immense wanderer, where he favors 
West Floridian and Texas shores with a 
desultory attention, now and then fall- 
ing victim to a fortunate rodman. He 
mav well mark a red cross on that day 
in his angling calendar, who conquers 
in fair and open combat the amberfish. 
He will probably find his victim to 
measure in the neighborhood of four 
feet. to weigh perhaps sixty pounds and 
to display a “beef” and muscle in his 
defense that well confirms his relation- 
ship to the yellowtail. Indeed, the 
orange tints his brawny sides with the 
hall mark of the genus Seriola, and the 
shadings into black supplanttheblue and 
green of the California cousin. Anglers 
resident in and traveling to New York 
City may be interested to know that 
Ed. Vom Hofe has on exhibition at 97 
Fulton street the record amberfish, 
taken on rod and reel at Palm Beach, 
December 31, 1904. The weight of this 
magnificent specimen, even ninety-two 
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pounds, approaches the maximum of 
growth for this fish. 

The white Catalina Is- 
land is a thoroughbred aristocrat, con- 
servative, of frugal habits, fastidious, 
partial only to the delicate, freshly 
killed baits and holding himself aloof 
from the marine bourgeois in the most 
approved manner. In fact, of the 
numerous anglers anxious to make his 
acquaintance, but few are accorded the 
desired privilege. 

Practically the only region he fre- 
quents is Santa Catalina Island, Cali- 
fornia, and then the stay is_ strictly 
limited to six weeks, all of May and the 
first fortnight in June. One day the 
waters are teeming only with the usual 
busy life; the next, every bunch of kelp 
will harbor a dozen magnificient bass. 
They appear mysteriously from the great 
void, the illimitable Pacific; their de- 
parture is as abrupt and their destina- 
tion a profound secret. During the 
hours of daylight they usually fast; at 
dawn and at sunset thev scour the bays 
and coves for the delectable flyingfish. 
It is then that the knowing angler will 
steal quietly along the edge of the sea- 
weed beds, at the slowest speed, trolling 
at the end of only seventy feet of line a 
fresh, well-conditioned flyingfish or 
jarge sardine. The correct arrangement 
of hook and bait, the sewing of the 
mouth and so forth, are much debated 
topics. My experience favors simply 
sewing up the mouth of the flyingfish, 
running the hook through the under 
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jaw and out of the top of the head. A 
tuna or tarpon hook is not too large, 
though smaller are used ; the line should 
be eighteen-strand, 400 feet should be 
suflicient. A fourteen-ounece rod and 
multiplying reel are necessary. 

The cautious tug with which the 
white sea bass customarily approach the 
lure should not be answered by  strik- 
ing. Better to run off with one’s hand 
a dozen feet, until the bait is swallowed. 
I counted seven promising bites that a 
fisherman in another beat spoiled in a 
half hour by desperately jerking back his 
rod, while in the same time our pair of 
rods had taken in two bass of thirty 
pounds each. 

The uncertainty of bass fishing is not 
the least of its many charms. No one 
should enter Avalon [larbor on a first of 
May expecting to find white bass waiting 
patiently at hand. During May, 1901, 
| lived, practically, in boat and about 
the beach, and, to my knowledge, but 
one small bass was taken on the rod and 
a half dozen in the nets of Vincente, the 
market man, during the entire month. 
In 1904, I again spent May in the same 
manner. At least a hundred fine bass 
were brought to gaff by various parties, 
our own taking over thirty. This in- 
cluded the present record fish, first prize, 
1904, in the Tuna Club’s tourney, which 
was caught by C. H. Harding, of Phila- 
delphia, and weighed sixty and one-half 
pounds. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience to the writer, who was in the 
boat at the time. 

Mv largest white bass tipped the seales 
at fifty-one pounds, a splendid fighter 
indeed, who, despite my best efforts, at 
one time had me over 200 feet of line to 
the bad. Another memorable afternoon, 
Theodore Merriman, of Glastonbury, 
Conn., and I took eighteen white bass, 
averaging twenty-two pounds, in Avalon 
Bay. not three hundred feet from the 
hotel, each of us catching nine. The 
largest weighed forty-six pounds. 

The great seaweed beds at the Isthmus 
are famous bass haunts, particularly 
Eagle Bank, Ship Rock and Bird Island. 

The bass move in schools of large size. 
I have hung over the rail, gazing through 
the stereoscopic, vividly clear water, 
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intently observing every move of the 
immense creatures, poising, motionless, 
advaneing with great deliberation, then 
calm, quiet, languorous inaction again. 
At such times it is impossible to start 
them biting. I have dallied a flyingfish 
actually beneath their noses without re- 
sult. Reel it in quickly; a few follow 
closely to within an oar’s length of the 
hoat; then, with a silver flash of a broad 
flank, turn off to right and left, then 
downward to take place in the ranks 
again. It is heartrending, but the hope 
that the next cast will surely overcome 
their scruples, impels one to make 
another attempt to delicately simulate 
the action of the living flyingfish. A 
small coterie lazily inspect the bait, as 
though half-amused at the childish per- 
sistence of the clumsy man above. “Ilo, 
ho.” one ean almost hear them exclaim ; 
“vou must do better than that, Sir! 
Well enough, perhaps, for a stupid chap 
of an albacore, but, really, it’s hardly 
flattering to expect us to take such 2 
palpable fraud. Bless my caudal ap- 
pendage, who ever saw a flyingfish move 
in that ridiculous manner?” Puff—a 
flicker of tails—and they move off about 
the waving sunken gardens. 

The coloring of the freshly-caught 
bass baffles adequate description. Rose- 
ate tints, truly exquisite, glow, flush, 
fade, and again suffuse the pearly scale 
coat with a volatile inconstaney like the 
twinkling sparkle of a firefly. They are 
similar in build to the Eastern weakfish, 
though far superior relatively as game 
fish, exhibiting a bewildering variety of 
strategie artifices and wily finesse, com- 
hined with considerable staying power. 
An average-sized specimen will weigh 
thirty-four pounds: they also make a 
delicatelv-flavored dish, fit for any table. 

There is no fish swimming that wins 
the respect of all, to a greater degree, 
than the clean-cut white sea bass. This 
fish, according to accepted local tradi- 
tions, is a great favorite with the God- 
dess of Fortune. <As evidence of her 
patronage, each individual bears in his 
head a pair of the valued “lucky stones.” 

These hits of hone are found floating 
snugly in cavities in the cranium, and 
being fragile when fresh, are frequently 
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shattered in removal. Of a glazed white, 
the white of an unblemished snowbank, 
they are pretty little trinkets about the 
size of a lima bean, rather smooth upon 
the upper surface, and lumpy beneath. 

The physiological function, if any 
exists, of these “lueky stones,”’ is believed 
to be related to the organs of hearing. 
The initial “L” is rather rudely trace- 
able, and is supposed to add inexpressi- 
hle potency to its luckiness. Everybody 
carries one, and, thus armed, the publie 
confidence is unshakable: rabbits’ feet 
and four-leafed clovers being relegated 
to the rear. 

The record bass vielded a superb set, 
indeed, and the writer, being in posses- 
sion of one of them, assures himself that 
he is perhaps a shade luckier than the 
owners of smaller fetishes. 


CLASS E 


If the last class may be termed the 


senior, then he who essays the capture 


GAFFING FRANK VY. RIDER'S 
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of the members of the quintette to follow, 
is truly taking a post-graduate course in 
the science of rod angling. 

The leaping tuna, tunny or 
inackerel is not only the finest game fish 
in the world, but a physical marvel as 
well. His powers of endurance stagger 
the understanding; when, at the end of 
four hours’ terrific fighting, his logical 
condition should approach total exhaus- 
tion, he frequently seems quite un- 
fatigued, drawing reserve energy from 
some incomprehensible source. Indeed, 
his vanquishing involves arduous man- 
ual labor, as well as the nicest judgment 
and most delicate rod manipulation. 

In the West, until last summer, no 
tuna had been taken on the hook at any 
locality other than Santa Catalina 
Island, and it was considered the chief 
asset of that delectable corner of our 
country. However, several small fish, all 
under fifty pounds weight, fell to rods 
off Coronado last July, and presumably 
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WORLD’S RECORD LEAPING TUNA, TAKEN ON 


ROD AND REEL AT SANTA CATALINA 
ISLAND. WEIGHT, 251 POUNDS 


a rival claimant will appear to dispute 
the hitherto unchallenged monopoly of 
the Isle of Summer. The coasts of New 
England well know the great horse 
mackerel, but no record of any character 
is extant of a fish ever having taken a 
hook. 

Their annual appearance in the Santa 
Barbara Channel is about May 15th, 
varying a week or so earlier or later. 
Larger numbers swell the ranks in June, 
and July sees the launches busily at work 
night and day. “Many are hooked but 
few are taken In the first two weeks 
of August they gradually melt away, 
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until the last member has departed, 
probably going to more Southern waters 
or to greater depths to pass the winter 
months. 

On the first of May, annually, the 
Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club opens 
its five-months free-for-all tournament, 
with many prizes covering all the varie- 
ties of game fish in these waters. The 
first tuna of the season wins for its 
captor a silver-mounted rod, and the 
consequent scouring of the sea from mid- 
night of April 30th until the much- 
coveted fish is gaffed can be imagined. 

In the earlier days of tuna fishing, in 
the haleyon days of experimentation, 
when the Ananias Club bloomed and 
flourished before giving way to the pres- 
ent Tuna Club, the angling was confined 
to a small group of really brave fisher- 
men, for it required courage to face this 
formidable tackle smasher when certain 
failure was universally predicted. 
Messrs. Rider, Makomber, Doran, Man- 
ning, Holder, Viehle and Morehous were 
the pioneers who blazed the trail that 
many have followed. Credit, too, must 
be accorded a particularly clever, enter- 
prising and observant trio of boatmen- 
Harry Elms, Jim Gardner and “Mexi- 
can” Joe. 

By an inevitable process of elimination 
of unsuitable tackle, the most approved 
rig was evolved and accepted as a stand- 
ard, being incorporated in the terms of 
competition of the club’s tournament. It 
is provided that “Rods must not be less 
than six feet nine inches in length, the 
tip of which must not weigh more than 
16 ounces. By tip is meant all that por- 
tion of the rod from reel seat to end of 
rod. The line must not exceed twenty- 
four threads or strands and be capable 
of sustaining a dead weight of not more 
than forty-eight pounds. Every angler 
must bring his or her fish to gaff un- 
aided; a broken rod, either before or 
after gaffing, disqualifies the angler. All 
fish must be brought to the club seales 
and weighed thereon. No allowance will 
be made for shrinkage. Tackle must be 
shown when the fish is weighed.” 

All very exact and enforced rigidly, a 
code strongly conducive to a high-minded 
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conception of sportsmanship as “honor- 
able behavior and gentlemanly methods 
in indulging in pastimes.” 

‘The hook is either a Van Vleck tarpon 
hook, with six inches of brass chain, or 
a 10/0 O'Shaughnessy, both equally in 
favor. Six or eight feet of piano wire 
forms a leader, as hours of beating a 
thread line with the sharp-edged tail 
would wear it through. The flyingfish 
is the only bait, although John F. 
Stearns told me that he took his 197- 
pound fish in 1902, off Sphynx Rock, on 
a large smelt. The difficulties of taking 
this fish were magnified by the peculiar 
fact that the line had been wound on 
tightly to the full capacity of the reel 
when dry, and consequently, when wet, 
it swelled, pressing the drums out and 
rendering each turning of the reel handle 
a great effort, which prolonged the fight 
to more than two hours. 

There are many methods of fixing the 
flyingfish upon the hook. It is essential 
that the fish should troll naturally with- 
out twirling, that the mouth should be 
sewed tight, that the point of the hook 
should protrude from the head, for at 
that point the tuna strikes to kill the 
fish and prevent its aerial flight. Extra 
tackle is a desideratum and some handy 
remedies for cuts and bruises. 

The early morning was formerly con- 
sidered the best time, but now they are 
caught at any hour in the day. The 
placid stretch of water between Abalone 
and Long Point has been the scene of 
historical combats, outranking the Ho- 
meric heroism of old, and—followed by 
Aransas Pass, Texas; and Indian River, 
‘lorida—is the best rod-angling ground, 
perhaps, that is known to-day. Along 
this famous track, the trolling is done 
from fifty feet off the kelp to mid- 
channel. 

Though the tuna is found in many 
seas, it is at Catalina alone that it pur- 
sues the flyingfish by jumping to remark- 
able heights in the effort to seize it in 
air, and thus the “leaping” tuna is ex- 
clusively Californian. The flyingfish is 
one of the daintiest, most exquisite crea- 
tions of the animal world. Its filmy, 
gossamer wings seem surely to have come 
from fairy workshops. Springing from 

















WORLD’S RECORD WIIITE SEA BASS, TAKEN BY 
C. H. HARDING OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WEIGHT, 6044 POUNDS 


the glassy sea, a violent wriggle of the 
long, lower half of the tail (its propel- 
ler) just at the surface being the final 
motive power, it soars with stiff pinions 
gracefully across the water. Glittering 
in the strong sunlight, the pretty crea- 
ture often calls forth the comparison to 
a “marine dragon-fly.” Small wonder 
that the tuna esteems these elegant aero- 
nauts a fit dish for his palate. They love 
company, and are usually met in rather 
large schools. I remember one night at 
Isthmus Bay, when seals were driving 
them about in a fine display of phosphor- 
escence, that a short gill net took eighty- 
seven flyingfish in a half hour. 
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A small band of ravenous tuna, run- 
ning into one of these 
them, like a covey of partridges, off in 
every direction over the surface. Some 
tuna will dash bodily into the air in 
pursuit of the frantic “flier;” others 
speed just beneath the sailing fish, canted 
on one watching every motion, 
every variation of direction, ready to 
seize the exhausted flyingfish, as with 
dried wings it is forced to again seek the 
water. 

The leap of the tuna is what an 
Englishman termed “simply ripping.” It 
bursts out of the depths at tremendous 
initial velocity, carrying its weighty 
body to surprising heights, a graceful 
parabola is turned, and the water struck 
a loud blow as the fish sinks head down- 
ward, a noise that in the dead of night 
is often the sole means of locating the 
feeding tuna. Imagine thirty or forty 
of these superb fish in air at a moment, 
one’s boat in the thick of it, the air 
“raining” flying fish, the tremulous an- 
ticipation of the strike as one’s hook 
enters the fatal area. Huddling under 
the boatside, the flying fish, beside them- 
selves with fear, hug the only shelter. 
One darts out, to be instantly snapped 
up by vicious jaws. Through the clear 
water a tuna is seen forging ahead like 
lightning, hither, thither—a flash, an ex- 
plosion at one’s side, a fountain of flying 
fish, a blaze of dripping whiteness, a 
fleeting vision of a brawny side, a shower 
of spray—and a six-foot beauty falls al- 
most on the trolling lines. 

Ziss, Ziss, Ziss Zee—ce—ee—ee—ee— 
ee! A tuna is hooked! The first rush is 
inconceivably rapid; like an arrow, the 
lish ploughs deep into the channel. As 
well try to haul a comet from its course 
as to stop the hissing outrush of line. It 
is the crucial instant, the first two min- 
utes over safely, the angler’s chances 
brighten somewhat. It will be just about 
all the man at the rod can do, for the 
first stage, to keep his tackle whole. 
Hasty pressure may mean a snapped line, 
a smashed rod, a jammed reel. After 
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side, 


his second wind comes, some thought 
may be given to regaining a little of the 
200 or 300 feet of line that separates 
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him from the tuna. After his forearms 
ure relieved from threatened cramp by 
the boatman’s sponging and rubbing, he 
feels better, and “pumping” may be at- 
tempted. With the leather seat-cup as 
a fulcrum, the rod is used as a lever, but 
the power gained is applied to the tip to 
raise the fish. The line, of 
course, is quickly taken in by the reel 
on the downward trip. ‘This motion 
must be as smooth, even and regular as 
the fish will permit, for a policy of rush- 
ing the fish to the danger point of tackle- 
wrecking is not advisable, though the 
fight must be pushed hard and fast every 
minute. The eye should be glued to the 
rod tip, which is a sure indicator of the 
tuna’s movements. 

After a half hour of back-breaking 
work, a dozen hair-breadth escapes from 
ruin keeping the excited angler on the 
qui vive, the fish may be brought near 
enough to see the boat and its threatened 
fate. In barely ten seconds the fish is 
about 200 feet further from the gaff than 
hefore he saw it. After that, he takes 
unto himself seven devils and rages like 
the proverbial heathen. Any one coming 
to the neighborhood, in the course of 
three or four hours, possibly to bring a 
meal to the much-engaged angler, will 
find the boat probably five miles from the 
point of hooking, the man in a semi- 
comatose condition, the fish as kittenish 
as a colt in a pasture. 

The explanation of battles lasting over 
four hours is often that, though the fish 
is tamed and weary, yet the angler is so 
weak that he is physically incapable of 
lifting the dead weight of the fish. <A 
fresh man could bring it in under a half- 
hour, where the original rodman_ will 
take three times that period, or more. 
A heavy launch, too, acts as a drag to 
the tuna, although a light skiff can be 
rowed swiftly backward onto the fish. 
thus easing the straining rod, 

When at last the six-foot gaff nips 
under the side, the boating of the carcass 
presents considerable difficulty, but not 
to the degree that the immense weight of 
the black sea bass does. As the methods 
are identical, they will be given in the 
notes on the latter fish. 
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That honored emblem, the tuna flag, 
is thrown to the winds as the strike 
comes. A white tuna upon a blue field, 
it is a banner under which great and 
glorious warfare has been waged. How 
it is fingered with awe by the newcomer! 
How earefully it is preserved in the 
locker for that precious moment of mo- 
ments! Another insignia of the club is 
the coveted button, of similar design and 
color to the flag, worn only upon the 
lapel of men who have landed unaided a 
tuna of 100 pounds weight or more. 

A tale, illustrating the rigid enforce- 
ment of the 100-pound minimum rule, is 
told. After several hours play, an angler 
became so exhausted that, though the 
tuna had died, he could not lift a finger 
to pull it in. Resting for some time, he 
finally managed to drag it within gaffing 
range. It was seen at once that sharks 
had been at work, eating to the bones on 
one side. At the scales the mangled fish 
weighed ninety-seven pounds. ‘Though, 
undoubtedly, some fifteen pounds had 
heen eaten away, the disappointed man 
was denied the valued button. Other 
anglers, fearing their catch would not 
reach the mark, have stuffed the dead 
bodies with iron window-weights and 
lead bars. 

A reliable boatman told us an experi- 
ence when handlining for tuna. Four 
men were in the dory, 500 feet of heavy 
cod-line coiled in the bottom, the end 
tied about the middle of the after seat. 
At the strike the line vanished, while the 
stern threatened to go under the surface. 
The men, jumping to the bow, the boat 
righted ; the line held—something had to 
go. There was a wrenching of boards, 
the seat tore out, flving over the stern, 
and the quartette were all but precipi- 
tated into the sea as the strain was 
thrown off. Such is the strength that 
vields to a sixteen-ounce rod and to line 
which breaks at over forty-eight pounds 
dead strain. What feat in the world of 
sport compares to this? 

A Californian, W. Woods, fought a 
monstrous tuna for seven hours, then 
turned it over to his boatman, Harry 
Elms, who continued for seven and a 
quarter hours further. The fish was 
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then at the boat’s side, head down, with 
about two feet of tail out of water. 
Frank V. Rider, who attempted the gaff- 
ing, could not reach the head, though 
the gaff pole measured six feet, and in 
the struggle the line parted. The next 
day, a dead tuna, estimated to weigh 600 
pounds, was seen floating at sea, and it 
was generally believed to be the same 











WHITE SEA BASS CAUGHT AT SHIP ROCK, 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


fish. Exeursion parties, at $1 per head, 
followed this all-day fight, and meals 
were fed to the man at the rod. 


Kk. N. Dickerson, of New York City, 


toiled from 5 p. M. to 5 A. M., towed up 
and down the coast, only to lose his fish. 

T. S. Manning, on the other hand, 
mastered a 120-pound fish in three min- 
utes actual time. This oceurred in the 
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memorable fortnight in the summer of 
1900, when a school of tuna lay in 
Avalon Bay, apparently diseased or ener- 
vated in some way, as their taking was 
accompanied by only a superficial resist- 
ance. It was then, | believe, that H. 
(iray Griswold, of New York, took six 
fish in a day, and twenty-two were gath- 
ered to the beach at sunset upon another 
day, taken by various parties. The ex- 
planations of this phenomenon are vari- 
ous. Some maintain that the school had 
been poisoned, possibly by submarine oil 
wells, which, on another occasion, cov- 
ered the Santa Barbara Channel with all 
kinds of fish, some dead and others in 
evident distress. Another theory is that 
they had recently spawned. Mr. Man- 
ning discussed his catch with me, between 
strokes in a golf game, in this vein: 

“It was the result, not of bringing the 
fish to the boat, but of taking the boat 
to the fish. I had a short line, and had 
the light skiff trolling slowly, with 
Dewey (the boatman) at the oars. At 
the strike, the boat was rushed stern- 
ward, while I reeled like kingdom come. 
with no care for what might happen to 
the rod.” It sounds rather plausible; 
still, it is amazing that a tuna in good 
condition should have so meekly sue- 
cumbed. 

It. L. Doran took eighteen tuna in one 
summer. From his wonderful good for- 
tune in this hazardous work, he draws 
this conclusion, as stated to me at his 
Avalon residence: 

“Go at them, take the offensive, and 
don’t think of reducing your steam for 
a minute. The secret is knowing the 
exact breaking point of the rod, and not 
to spare it until that point is approached. 
Don’t let a tuna have time to think, but 
worry him continually.” Were all 
anglers possessed of Mr. Doran’s excep- 
tional physique, and did they pursue 
these tactics, his record might be endan- 
gered. 

The expense in rods and tackle is 
really quite considerable. The tuna reels 
are built to hold 900 feet of wet line, are 
as delicately constructed as watchmakers 
ean turn them out, and cost $40 or $50. 
Simple leather thumb-pads should be 
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sufficient, unaccompanied by wooden 
levers attached to the top cross bar. 
Frank V. Rider, secretary of the Tuna 
Club, gives his tuna angling expense 
during his first summer at above $1,000, 
for boats, tackle and sundries, 

The extraordinary experience of Judge 
Beaman, of Denver, must not be forgot- 
ten. His fish, one that got away, towed 
the launch a distance of twenty-five miles 
almost across the channel to the main- 
land. 

In May, 1901, Mrs. kX. N. Dickerson, 
of New York City, spoke to me, while 
coasting by the cliffs of Catalina aboard 
her yacht, Jillian, of her hope that Mr. 
Dickerson might succeed in catching a 
tuna. The memory of her unselfish 
anxiety for her husband’s good fortune 
made the news of her own success in the 
following summer a great pleasure. The 
second largest tuna ever brought to galf, 
a perfect specimen of 216 pounds weight, 
fell victim to Mrs. Dickerson’s rod, and 
the courage and determination that cars 
ried the struggle to a finish are surely 
most highly to be commended. Many 
strong men would have been found want- 
ing under similar conditions. 

The first caught on rod and reel was 
taken in 1896 by Colonel C. P. More- 
hous, of Pasadena. This gentleman also 
holds the world’s record of 251 pounds, 
caught in three and a half hours, with 
Jim Gardner, boatman. The fish was 
brought ashore about ten o’clock at 
night, while a ball was in progress at the 
hotel. The floor was forsaken, and the 
fashionably-attired throng gathered by 
torchlight upon the beach to view the 
great beauty; and the Colonel was the 
hero of the hour. 

Such is the story of tuna angling. 

The gold medal of the Tuna Club has 
a bar suspended annually therefrom with 
the angler’s name and the weight of the 
season’s largest fish. These sacred bars 
are inscribed thus: 1899—C. F. Holder, 
183 pounds ; 1900—C, P. Morehous, 251 
pounds; 1901—F. S. Sehenk, 158 
pounds; 1902—J. F. Stearns, 197 
pounds; 1908—II. F. Smith and B. F. 
Alden, 94 pounds ; 1904—A. W. Barrett, 
131 pounds; 1905—No record, as fish 
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were too small. The number of fish 
caught each season is as follows: 1900, 
141 fish; 1901, 64 fish; 1902, 21 fish; 
1903, 7 fish: 1904, 9 fish; and 1905, 160 
fish—a total of 400 fish in six years. 

The average weight of the California 
tuna, up to 1904, was about 120 pounds. 
They certainly were upon the Atlantic 
Coast last July, as this despatch from 
Long Branch, dated the 10th, will show: 

“Capt. Vanmyne and crew landed a 
100-pound horse mackerel here to-day. 
It took eight men a half hour to get the 
fish in the boat, the fish knocking the 
men over several times before being con- 
quered,” 

If saw ai tunny above 700) pounds 
weight® in the Mediterranean, and there 
the average is about 260 pounds. Mevxi- 
ean Joe, resident of Catalina Island sinee 
[SS1.savs that the visitations of the tuna 
schools are extremely uncertain and vari- 
able, For a number of years no tuna 
were observed in those waters, and then 
they returned in vast numbers. Fish 
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above 130 pounds have always been rare 
at Catalina. 

In appearance like a magnified mack- 
erel, of which tribe the tuna are the 
peers, the dominant impression given is 
of immense latent strength and power. 
The plump body tapers to the root of the 
tail, whose great crescent springs out 
abruptly, a wonderful propeller indeed. 
The color is a blend of blues, gun metal 
labradorite, navy, amethyst, and_ steel. 
Vivid irregular strips of electric blue are 
seen on the back and about the head. 
Below, the tuna merges into the usual 
white belly of the mackerels. 

The tuna is the most powerful, pound 
for pound, of any fish caught on a rod 
to-day. Could a 100-pound tuna and a 
100-pound tarpon he attached to opposite 
ends of a line, there is little doubt that 
the tuna would tow the tarpon. Substi- 
tute a 300-pound black sea bass for the 
tarpon, and I believe the result would he 
ihe same. 

The flesh of the tuna is oily, and un- 
palatable to most tastes. In fact, vers 
few find their way to the table. 
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ISLAND FROM ABALONE TO LONG POINTS, WHERE NINETY-FIVE PER 
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HELPING A “CLEANED-OUT ANGLER ” 


AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS ON SOQUEL CREEK 


FISHING FOR CALIFORNIA TROUT 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIETIES TO 


FOUND IN COASTAL STREAMS, WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE STEELHEAD TROUT AND THE TACKLE USED 


By WALTER R. WELCH 


California Fish 


Commission) 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


KLIEVING that some of the read- 

B ers of FIELD AND STREAM would 

like to know something about the 

trout to be found in the coast streams of 

California, [ will attempt to describe to 

them what they may expect should they 

ever be so fortunate as to be able to angle 
in these streams. 

All the coast streams of California are 
inhabited by the steelhead trout (Sal- 
mo gairdnert). These fish grow to enor- 
mous size, often attaining a weight of 
twenty-five pounds. They take the fly 
and spoon and are very game, their eap- 
ture requiring the best of tackle and skill. 
In habits and form they very much re- 
semble the salmon, and are often mis- 
taken for them, but they are distinctly 
a trout. 


These fish commence to enter the coast 
streams during the month of September 
or October, and loiter about in the la- 
goons at the mouths of the rivers and 
streams until the first heavy rains in the 
fall, when they proceed up-stream as far 
as they can go to their spawning beds, 
where they remain until March or April, 
by which time they have performed all 
the funetions of spawning, when they 
return to the sea. 

The young of these fish—running in 
size from six to twelve inches in length 
are taken in the streams during the sum- 
mer months on fly and spoon, and afford 
good sport. These young fish are com- 
monly called’ trout, the adults retain- 
ing the name “steelhead.” The young 
steelhead remains in the stream until 
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they attain a growth of from three to 
four inches, when they drop down the 
stream to the lagoons and saline waters 
to be found at the mouths of the streams, 
where they remain until the fall rains, 
when they ascend the stream, to return 
during the next summer months and go 
to sea, later returning adult fish. 

While all the coast streams contain 
these fish and offer cood baskets of trout 
according to the stream and its size, the 
most noted places for taking the large 
steelheads are Eel River. in Humboldt 
county; Garcia River, in Mendocino 
county; Russian River, in Sonoma coun- 


tv; at the mouth of Paper-Mill Creek, 
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in Marin county, and in all the lagoons 
found at the mouths of all streams en- 
tering the ocean. 

The first run from the ocean of these 
fish, as before stated, commences in Sep- 
tember or October, and consists of fish 
averaging in weight from one to three 
pounds. These fish are taken in the la- 
goons and large pools found near the 
mouths of the streams and are commonly 
called grilse, but are young steelhead. 
This run is followed in December and 
January by fish ranging in size from ten 
to twenty-five pounds. Upon first enter- 
ing the stream from the ocean the fish 
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are of a bright, silvery color, and can 
readily be distinguished from their 
brothers who have been a week or so in 
the stream and consequently taken on a 
darker color, and bright red tinge to their 
sides and gills. By February the greater 
part of the fish have entered the streams 
and distributed themselves on their 
spawning grounds, situate at the head 
of the streams and in all the tributaries 
entering the rivers, where they are pro- 
tected by law above tide water from No- 
vember first to April first, and in tide 
water from February first to April first. 

In angling for the large steelhead, 
one’s tackle should be of the dest and 
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should consist of a good split bamboo 
or greenheart rod eleven or twelve feet in 
length and eight or ten ounces in weight ; 
a good silk trout line one hundred yards 
in length; and a good reel with reliable 
drag attached, so as to insure no over- 
running. The usual manner of angling 
for the large steelhead is trolling with 
spoon from a boat and casting from 
shore. When bait has to be resorted to, 
it is done by those who understand the 
trick in about the following manner: A 
number three or four red ibis fly is at- 
tached to a small swivel and slipped on 
the Jine loose and free to run up or down 
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the line, then run the line through a 
light running sinker; then attach to the 
line a good single or double gut three- 
foot leader and then to the end of the 
leader attach a Wilson double steelhead 
hook. Bait the bottom hook with angle- 
worms, or better, with fresh salmon or 
steelhead roe, and the fly hook with a 
piece of fresh shrimp. Thus rigged, you 
are ready for the steelhead and may be 
able to do business with him. The reason 
lor placing the fly hook loose on the line 
is that while it acts as an attraction it 
very often happens that it is taken by a 
fish at the same time that the bottom 


hooked at once, each of which would 
weigh fifteen or twenty pounds, and as 
full of fight as a shad is full of bones, one 
leaping and plunging in this direction 
and the other in that, until at last, hav- 
ing been overcome by the skill of the 
angler, they are successfully brought to 
gait. But one false move, the failing of 
the reel, imperfect tackle or lack of skill 
on the part of the rod wielder, and it is 
“all off” in the twinkling of an eye, and 
the picture presented by the “cleaned 
out angler” and the blessings (?) he 
heaps on tackle and luck can be better 
imagined than described, for there is no 





LANDING A TWELVE-POUND STEELHEAD TROUT 


AUSTIN POOL ON 


hook is, and being loose and free to play 
up and down the line, gives the fish 
hooked no chance to get a sudden and 
solid jerk, which, if he were able to do, 
would likely part either line or leader. 
Thus rigged, when playing two fish at 
once, they will one moment be forty feet 
apart and the next moment three or four 
feet apart, and never at any time one 
interfering with the other. It is not an 
unusual thing to see an angler thus 
equipped land two fish at one time. Any- 
one who has had any experience at trout 
fishing can imagine what a fight he will 
have on his hands when he has two fish 
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disputing the fact that the steelhead 
trout is a fighter, and is game to the last. 

In angling in the streams for the small 
steelheads, the tackle should consist of a 
light fly rod, line and leader, the differ- 
ent varieties of flies, according to the 
season, in size from twelve to sixteen, and 
a variety of small spoons and spinners. 
Thus equipped, on most any of the coast 
streams of California the angler may 
feel assured of a good basket of trout. 

In the streams and lakes of the inte- 
rior part of the state and in the Sierra 
Nevada range we have several varieties 
of trout, principal among which are the 
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rainbow trout, Dolly Varden trout, and 
the cut-throat trout, the most noted of 
which are the famous golden trout, to be 
found only in \olcano Creek and several 
other streams whose |Leadwaters are on 
Mount Whitney, in ‘Tulare county. ‘The 
lainbow trout very much resembles the 
steelhead trout, is lis equal if not his 
superior as a fighter, and it is claimed by 
most experts on fish that they are one 
and the same variety of trout, the steel- 
head gaining his great size and bright 
silvery color on account of his accessibil- 
ity to the sea. 

The rainbow trout inhabit all the inte- 
rior streams and some of the lakes, and 
are often taken six and eight pounds in 
weight. The MeCloud River, Battle 
Creek, the headwaters of the Sacramento 
and Truckee rivers are noted streams 
for the taking of the rainbow trout; and 
while they afford good sport—in fact, all 
the angler could wish for—they do not 
produce the battles royal that are to be 
had on Russian River with the large 
steelheads. 

No angler who has ever struck the 
steel well home in the jaw of a fresh 
run steelhead trout, but will acknowledge 
that he has for once, at least, had a bat- 
tle royal with a game fish, and if he is 
not skillful in handling his fish he may 
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soon find himself cleaned out. When a 
steeclhead strikes and is hooked he knows 
something is radically wrong and imme- 
diately strikes out for “tall timber.” He 
leaps into the air several times, and 
strikes at the line with his tail, usually 
turning a complete somersault: in- his 
efforts to dislodge the hook. (\\ oe to the 
angler who is not experienced at this 
critical moment!) Failing in this, he is 
off all over the pool in wild and frantic 
rushes, now sounding, now making a 
rush for some snag or rock in his mad 
efforts to rid himself of that piece of 
steel, fight he will to the last, and he who 
lands an adult steelhead on reasonably 
light tackle may well have reason to feel 
proud of his skill and need not In 
ashamed to exhibit his catch. 

| have seen fishermen who the night 
before had been boasting of their ability 
and skill in handling game fish, and of 
the noted waters they had fished, get 
cleaned out the next morning in less than 
two seconds after hooking a steelhead. [| 
have seen them lose every bit of tackle 
they had with them—even to their rods— 
but they were “game” and staid with the 
sport until they “got on to the knack,” 
and each year now finds them on Rus- 
sian River prepared to do battle with the 
steelhead. 
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BETTER THAN MEDICINE 


A COMBINED HUNTING AND FISHING CRUISE IN LAUNCHES AMONG THE 


RICE FIELDS OF THE 


LOWER DELAWARE 


By FRED VON NEIDA 


HE launches Murtha and Carrie V. 
T N. were busily pounding their way 

down the Delaware River, bound 
for particularly nowhere—just away 
from everyday life, its business cares 
and people. Arthur was the owner and 
engineer of the Martha, his wife at the 
helm, while my wife was steering the 
Carrie V. N. with myself at the throttle. 

Every year we two take a vacation of 
a week, roughing it somewhere, and 
though my wife had not been well for 
nionths, we decided to obey that eall 
coming from an infinite somewhere, and 
which returns each season to hammer 
the pulses of every lover of nature and 
outdoor life. This time our trip was 
to be a different one from all others. 

Early in the spring of 1905 I designed 
a model for a twenty-foot, though very 
roomy launch, gave my order and ideas 
to an old boat builder of North Camden, 
N. J., and found my expectations not 
only realized, but exceeded, when it was 
delivered. A splendid sea boat of six- 
foot beam, it had a three-quarter cabin 
with canvas covering, while its nearl\ 
square stern was protected by a hood on 
the order of the falling top of a buggy, 
a clever get-up by my wife that proved 
perfectly successful, for when closed it 
gave it the appearance of a little room 
lighted by its six glass-like windows of 
pyralin. 

The planning of our trip had fired 
this friend of mine, Arthur, and_ his 
wife, and so it came to pass that we were 
to have company. 

It was Saturday afternoon in the last 
week of August, 1905. Whitecaps were 
running before a stiff head wind, and 
when we reached the busy portion of 
Philadelphia’s and Camden’s harbor, we 
met heaving waters that threatened to 
engulf the little gunning skiff towing be- 


hind. As it was, we got a good ducking 
from the wash of a passing ferryboat. 
Though her eyes grew big and bright 
and her cheeks blanched as that wall of 
water and spray raced at us, my wife, 
like the brave little woman she is, never 
moved a muscle and our good boat under 
her guidance plowed safely through 
and over it. It was late in the evening 
when we reached the mouth of Raccoon 
Creek. in whose sheltering harbor we 
anchored for the night and passed a 
quiet Sunday. 

Old Man’s Creek, a few miles below. 
was to be our harbor the following day, 
but we never saw its hidden entrance 
and only knew we passed it when con- 
sulting our charts. After a brief ‘“con- 
fab” between the two boats it was de- 
cided to go further down the bay and up 
Salem Canal, of which we had _ heard 
much concerning its good fishing and 
gunning at its junction with Game Creek. 

Up this peculiar waterway, running 
like a mill race near its mouth, we 
steamed, now running between steep, 
sandy embankments crowned in many 
places with the blazing wealth of scarlet 
trumpet or sedate, but dense, morning 
glories, and then again emerging into a 
flat country that mirrored its cornfields 
in the clear waters below. For several 
miles we ran by simon-pure farming 
lands and fertile fields abounding in 
crimsoning tomatoes and peppers, while 
here and there great patches of melons 
and sweet potatoes wove beautiful pat- 
terns in this vast vegetable carpet. As 
we neared the headwaters of Salem 
Creek, swampy pine and cedar thickets 
predominated, and once we ran beneath 
a perfect canopy of green, its under- 
brush of rankest weeds and ferns. Now 
and again waterfowl of various kinds 
rose with startled cries as the “tehug, 
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tchug” of our engines neared their hid- 
den homes, and hordes of blackbirds 
nearly drowned our noisy progress as 
they left their wet feeding grounds. 
Weather conditions were ideal, and our 
whole beings thrilled with admiration at 
nature’s beauties revealed to us anew 
every few yards, and with that gladsome 
sensation one feels when one is away 
from business cares, and all seems to be 
going well with the world and everybody 
generally, 

On toward evening a specially inviting 
place was selected for anchorage. ‘lo our 
left stretched a vast marsh, to our right 
an odd combination of pine woods and 
farm land. We were in the western part 
of the Jersey tomato and watermelon 
belt, and numerous so-called “fruit 
boats” passed us daily, laden with hun- 
dreds of baskets of tomatoes or tiers 
upon tiers of luscious melons bound for 
cannery or market. 

Our anchorage safely made, the ladies 
suggested that we catch our supper, and 
in consequence Arthur and | rowed to a 
promising-looking place for a try at 
perch. Hardly had our light sinkers 
touched bottom before we hit them, too, 
and in a half-hour’s time boated about 
twenty fine white perch. We had been 
pestered a good deal by the attention 
that goodies, or “spots,” as the natives 
call them, were paying our bait. Having 
just captured one of the little thieves, 
and having enough for supper, anyway, 
| suggested that Arthur use it for bait. 
Changing his hook, he passed its barb 
carefully back of the bright little duffer’s 
dorsal fin and cast well out into the cur- 
rent. ‘The perch had ceased biting, and 
we were both gazing idly at the peaceful 
sunset scene, when there came a sharp 
pull at my partner’s rod. In another 
second he was desperately holding on to 
a something that evidently decided to 
walk off with all of his tackle. 

When I saw that even the hardest kind 
of snub or crafty maneuver failed to 
turn or halt that fish, and the line on 
my friend’s reel was growing rapidly 
less, IT hurriedly hauled in our anchor 
and pushed after our quarry. As_ it 
darted to the side, Arthur was able to 


STREAM 


gain a few yards of line, only to lose 
it on its next rush. IHis rod, a stout 
lancewood, bent nearly double. On past 
our floating homes we fought the big 
fellow, our wives cheering as a special 
effort taxed Arthur’s strength as well as 
skill. From one side of the creek to the 
other dashed that desperate thing, now 
and then coming near the surface in a 
mighty swirl, yet never breaking water, 
and then again boring down and _ for- 
ward, yet never sulking. 

Once, as it swiftly circled our boat, | 
caught a brief glance of a vague dark 
shape beneath us, but could not, nor can 
[ now, even guess what kind of a fish it 
might have been, for the end came 
shortly. The thing seemed to put an 
extra effort in its struggles, had prob- 
ably spied some submerged tree or stump 
and gained it. A few desperate pulls 
and the line came running back with 
that sickening freedom that betokens 
defeat to the angler and tries his temper 
and vocabulary. 

With an agonized gasp my compan- 
ion mopped his perspiring face, vainly 
tried to smile, and then talked for a 
minute in a strain calculated to keep the 
recording angel dodging. Quietly, for | 
was too full for utterance, | took up the 
oars and pushed back to the boats, where 
we knew the disappointment would be 
equally keen and the teasing and guying, 
if anything, keener. 

We sat late that night talking it over 
and listening to the musical “Link, 
Link” of migrating “reedies” passing 
southward overhead—for on the morrow 
the reed and railbird season would be 
open. 

The sun had barely risen when we 
made our way to the edge of the marsh, 
for the reedies were already flying; in 
fact, the whole meadow seemed alive with 
their silvery notes. We had_ barely 
reached our chosen spot when the flight 
began in earnest. Host upon host of 
golden-winged birds hurled themselves 
out of the morning mists with a roar 
not unlike that of falling waters. 
Straight at us they came in dense flocks 
of thousands, apparently fearless when 
flying thus, and it seemed murderous to 
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fire into such bunches, for many were 
lost in the high reeds. 

After gathering a number we agreed 
to let one man stand in the reeds and 
shoot at singles, while the other should 
gather them in the boat as they fell in 
the creek. Under no condition was a 
flock to be molested.. It was my first at 
the gun, and when I said that the other 
fellow was to do the gathering, I now 
add  advisedly—“when needed,” for 
shortly after 1 took the stand I realized 
how really difficult it was to grass a reedy 
going at full speed. 

“Link, Link!” we could hear the bird, 
as it rose far down in the meadow, and 
the next instant it sounded over us. Be- 
sides there was none of that mad fear- 
lessness that characterized their flying in 
flocks, for if the golden little butterball 
perchance spied the uplifting of the gun, 
there would be a swift upward or side 
dash that rarely failed to save it from 
the deadly rush of lead pellets. More- 
over, there was but an instant given the 
gunner, as the bird crossed the creek, 
and to shoot earlier or a bit later than 
just that right time would mean perhaps 
to drop the game in ripening masses of 
wild rice, where only the best of retriev- 
ers might have a chance to find them. 

About an hour after sunrise the fight 
ceased, the birds distributing well in the 
meadows to feed. That was where the 
market and pot hunters got in their 
deadly work. Hidden by reed blinds, 
they would imitate the squealing of a 
crippled bird about to be gathered, and 
often a dozen or more would, on hearing 
it, veer in their flight, circle inquisitively 
about, and light on the branches specially 
placed for them, only to be met by a 
raking fire from the potter’s gun that 
would clean the whole gathering up. The 
roar of their black powder salvos could 
be heard coming from different sections 
of the marsh. 

A big tide the next day enabled us to 
pole our skiff over the flooded marshes 
for rail birds. and for a couple of hours 
we enjoyed grand sport. Though neither 
of us had muelh skill with the pushing 
pole, we managed, taking turns, to kill 


about a dozen birds each. 


Just as we were about to push our 
boat out of the ditch that led into the 
heart of the marsh, | noticed a big hawk 
of the red-sheulder variety, and which 
had been hovering off and on at the edge 
of the big pines at the far shore of the 
creek, swoop after a passing reed bird. 
Though his dart was made with the 
swiftness of lightning, the dainty bobo- 
link beat him out, and in headlong flight 
dashed back across the creek. With a 
shrill, angry scream, the redshoulder was 
after him. The chase—one mad with 
fear, the other blind in hot pursuit— 
headed for the clump of reeds that yet 
sheltered us from their sight. Arthur 
hurriedly slipped a No. 4 shell, of which 
we always carry a few on every trip, in 
his gun, and at barely fifteen yards let 
the bold thief buck squarely into the 
charge. A storm of feathers dusted from 
his tawny jacket, as he crumpled like 

withered leaf. 

The following day was devoted to 
cruising and exploring. Everywhere we 
met with good-natured hails, either from 
farming people ashore, or crews of pass- 
ing fruit boats. As we were lying to that 
day, while preparing dinner, | rowed 
close to a passing tomato carrier, begging 
from their cargo an acquis@ion to our 
meal. With a grin, one of the crew, a 
husky young chap, reached for the near- 
est baskets and began a fusillade with 
slapping big beefsteak tomatoes, that not 
only kept me dodging, but nearly 
brought me to grief. As it was, one of 
the missiles coming, propelled by a swift, 
vigorous fling from a muscular arm, 
straight at me, compelled me to catch 
it, and, as my hands closed on it, left me 
sputtering and bespattered with mashed 
vegetable matter. I imagine his frantic 
efforts to hit me ere his craft got him 
out of range, and mine to duck away 
from the juicy bombardment, must have 
made a funny picture; at any rate, his 
companions, and, for that matter, mine 
as well, were shouting with laughter, and 
finally, when he was safely removed (and 
not until then) I could but join them. 
However, we got our tomatoes for din- 
ner. 

The day before we left I pulled up 
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Game Creek, not daring to run it in the 
launch on account of bad shoals and low 


foot-bridges. As | leisurely progressed, 
1 soon realized the reason roits i e, 
for the surrounding country seemed to 
be teeming with all kinds of smail game 
As far as the eye could reach on eithe: 
side of me were low swamp-pine and 
cedar groves, plentifully interspersed 
with stunted scrub oak. In the cleare! 
places adjoining the creek were thick 


in- 


1 
ie 


patches of wild rice, while further 
shore the scented chicken fern had t 





call on vegetation. At big high tides the 
most of this land is flooded to the de pth 
of several inches, making the place ideal 
for game peculiar to such environments 

Arriving at a rather mars fen, | 
got out of the boat to walk thro oh to a 
little clearing beyond. I had not go 
but twenty yards when almost from 
under my feet a prodigious-sized wood- 
cock rose, and ere | ret » the | 
I walked up four m another 
place, near a dense t et of spruce, | 
was startled by the thundering rise of a 
ruffed grouse (in Jersey called pheasant) 
and back in-shore were plenty of evi- 
dences of Molly Cottontail 

As I had gone on a pure ly ¢ (plorin 
trip, I had left my gun in the laune!l 


not wishing to be 


FISHIN¢ 


By G. RUS 


A\ 
1 


ake, dear lad, for yonder clock bid 
ie dawn with smiles and artful wiles 


D STREAM 


ill not tempted, for one of my 


principles is that the best 


abc ve 


Waly resist temptation is to have the 
( for it removed. Il want to confess 

ikly that my arms repeatedly fell into 
{ 1) of following a rising bird with 
the gun, while my lips unconsciously 
framed the sound of the shot as in my 
judgment the proper moment for pulling 


] 


prom sea mysel 4 


i 
to come here when 


t lly, however 


‘ason arrived, and then surely 
In comp \ my log Reo and 
Unless | am badly mistaken, we 
t of ir lives, for above 
see anywhere that 


wif 
Wit 


’ ie 
a LWO ¢ 5 


have tue time ol 


ul things, I failed to 


Be t! oroughly detests, 
( ] ssing”” sien. 
On the t morning, after thor- 
yr and cleaning our 
ni started, by all hands admit- 
ted, regretfully away for home, reaching 
it safely after an uneventful, but pleas- 
nt run 
The best of it all was that during 
he ent time of our holidays, I heard 
not the slightest complaint of illness 
from my wife, and as she since gained 
Imost all of her former good health, she 
avows that our vacation was the _ best 
medicine ever prescribed. Pleasant mem- 
ories of it ti]] 13 vith all of us 


x DAYS 


SELL CAIN 


s thee dismiss thy dreaming; 


from yonder 


East is cleaming. 


Now by St. Dunstan’s bones, I swear, we’ll fish through all the day 
And teach the eel and perch to feel they are ot rightful prey. 
Sweet draughts of morning dew each green leaf drinks with joyous quiver 
We woo to-day with young hearts gay our first love—yonder river. 
We’re in the boat push olf, dear lad. togethe stoutly pull; 

Of tuneful lays of other days the oarlocks’ throats are full 

Throw out, dear lad. away she S$, ay he minnow sails 

And gleams like gems of diadems of old hian tales 

O how we pri e the catch. dear ] d; we’d no more five these fish 
Or deem them sold, for all the gold a miser’s heart could wish 

Than we could think of parting with two faded roses red > 


¢ 
i 


\ 
\ 


That each with wreath of 
Ah, can you name a thrill, dear lad, : 


When fishes bite with all their might 


ragrant brea 


¢ 


abt 
. thrill that can compare 
-O then the world is fair. 


h once crowned a sweetheart’s head. 


THE TWO ENDS OF A STORY 


THE STRANGE | ESSEE 


By BUCK 


HAD been shooting waterfowl on the 
Atlantic for a couple of 
weeks, and on this particular day 

the time between flig| Was passing 
slowly, so I had picked up the newspaper 

h had both luneh basket 


which 
napkin, and was glancing over it 


coast 


! as bo 


serve 


and 


when my eyes caught the following para- 
rraph, a press dispatch, dated at an 


obscure village in the mountains of Ten- 
hes-see : 


“In a running fight on Melvin’s Knob yester- 


day, Hank Penrose and his brother ‘Lige were 
shot and killed. I ; affray repre- 
sents the closing chapt« i h I tory of 
the notorious Weldon-Penrose feud, which has 
been kept up intermittently for over half a 
century in t ( i with tl death of 
the Pe ose ythe heir f n is entirely 
wiped out nd Jeti on We 1 and his son 
are the onl) urvivors and und uted victors 
of the bloody quarrel On a nt of this 
lack of direct evidence iinst e Weldons 
it is probable that no legal a m will be 
taken. The Weldon fan which now com- 
prises only the father, son, and daughter, all 
of whom have been living in the West until 
recently, is all that is left of what was once 


a well-Known and numerous family,” 


= 


The name “Weldon” seemed to 
curiously familiar, and after a moment’s 
study the story told in the newspaper 
paragraph linked itself with another 
heard several years before and two thou- 


me 


sand miles away. 

Four years previously | had } 
to my desire to hunt deer in the moun- 
tains of the West again, and during my 
wanderings among the mountains of Col- 
orado I had made the acquaintance of 
Jeff Weldon, and sul 
family. One morning I 
of the little railway station, 
arrived two davs before, and where I 
had two horses which to 
carry me and my belongings into the wil- 
derness. That morning when T left the 
little town behind me, I had no particu- 
lar destination it and so all day I 


} 


rode, seeking only to locate the most un- 


vielded 


sequently that of his 


had ridden out 


where I had 


secured were 


\ iew ‘ 


MOUNTAIN FEUD, GLEANED BY A SPORTS- 


AND IN AN OLD NEWSPAPER 


A. CORBIN 


frequented spot in an unfrequented coun- 





try. At last it seemed that my seareh 
had been rewarded. IL | een follow- 
ing the course of a small stream that rat- 
tled noisily along, and, as the 1 of 
ipproaching night! san ft tle 
cown about me, tl ! dl s of 
iy surroun nes vecal More ha l re 
striking. ‘The rapidly lengthening shad- 
ows had warned me that | must make 
my camp very soon if I would do it by 
daylight, and I had stopped to study the 
situation for a moment before 1ount- 
ing, when from among the trees a 

anger stepped, and, with the soft nasal 

yang which marks the spee ol tne 
southern mountam 

“Good evenin’, Seh. Yo’ h s pt ar 


to be *bout tuckered out.” 

Had I encountered the shade of Daniel 
Boone | would not have been ‘e star- 
tled, and I do not know | ti 
moment I thought I had met the 
of the ancient Daniel. From head 
foot the stranger was dr 


& 


A fur eap, plainly a home-made ir, 
eovered his head. <A fring cekskin 

unting shirt and trousers protected his 
hody and lower limbs, and t 
high-laced mountain boots ore 
on his feet seemed sti ! nd 
out-of-place with the o les of 


A hunting knife hung at hi 
*7) 


and balanced easily in the hollow of 
te = =. 
In old-fas 


clothing. 
half 


welt, 


his elbow was 


the muzzle-loading period of gun con- 
struction. the barrel long and heavy, the 
stock deeply hollowed out for the shoul- 
der and elaborate] dee rate ] with (er 


vine 


silver in] 
these details were taken in 


man 
Al] 


olan eC, and, well kn ing what t! eti- 
e 4} , } 
. uette of the West ck } nN led. | eno 
A 41 
remark to betray my surpr me 
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appearance of the stranger but replied 
that I had traveled far since morning 
and inquired if the spot where 1 was 
would not be as good a camping place 
as any to be found near by. 

Here again the Southern training of 
the stranger was shown as he replied 
that there “Wa’nt no call fo’ a strangeh 
tew sleep out while theah wuz an empty 
bed at his cabin an’ plenty uv shed 
room fo’ th’ hosses.” 

Very glad to be able to enjoy such un- 
expected luxuries and learning that the 
cabin of my new-found friend “Wa’nt 
upward uv a mile” distant, I dismounted 
and followed my companion along a dim 
trail which led up a ravine from the 
little stream. As the twilight was merg- 
ing into night we entered a clearing of 
five or six acres on a shelf of ‘beneli’ 
along the mountain side. The general 
appearance of my host, his soft accents 
In speaking and utt ard for the 
sound of the letter “r” had already taken 
my memory back to several trips among 
the mountaineers of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and when we entered his little 
clearing there on the mountainside and 
I saw the long low cabin with its pro- 
truding fireplace, the rail pens about the 
eds and the remains of a double 
row of hollyhocks which had lined each 
side of the path to the cabin door, the 
whole scene seemed to be so totally out 
if pl here except in the Southern 
hills that I could scarcely realize that 
I was in Colorado. 

A shout from the modern edition of 
Daniel had brought from the 
eabin a tall lanky boy fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, to whom my horses were 
turned over with a parental injunction 
that they should be well cared for and 
my companion and T turned up the path 
to the cabin door. Through the window 
I could see the light from an open fire 
laving on the further wall, and as we 
stopped at the door I looked for one more 
nd saw it, for 
latch by pulling a 
Truly I had 
covered t} e abode of 9 real pioneer. 

Were my story a novel, our entrance 
to this backwoods home would be greet- 


er disr 


To 
] 


? ) 
stock-s! 


ce ANY 


Boone 


Dp 
S] rn of thi hac] woods—; 
mv host lifted the 
string! 


buekskin dis- 


AND 


STREAM 


ed by “the daughter of the household, 
a beautiful young woman,” etc., but as 
a matter of fact, the girl who did look 
up from her work of getting supper 
when we entered was about twelve 
old, far from handsome though pleasant 
faced. 

During our talk I learned that my 
companion’s name was Jeff Weldon and 
had told him when his 
daughter, seeing that a stranger accom- 
panied her father, came forward to ex- 
tend her welcome in true mountain 
fashion, Weldon said: 

“Mr. Corbin, shake hands with my 
*Lissy,” and ’Lissy and I shook. 

Weldon had probably picked up this 
form of social etiquette during 
his visits to the settlement in the valley 
and was visibly pleased at his success 
in repeating it. A few minutes later 
when his son came in from attending to 
my horses, the same introductory per- 
formance was repeated with the variation 
that I learned that the son’s name was 
Clay. 

Supper, a welcome meal to me, was 
disposed of quickly, and it was after the 
pipes were lighted before the fire that 


} 


I told of my mission in the mountains. 


years 


mine, so 


teh 


SsOTHNe of 


Before I had finished I knew that I had 
found a brother sportsman in Weldon 
and on that account felt encouraged to 
sk if arrangements could be made 


whereby I might consider the Weldon 
home my headquarters during my stay in 
the vicinity and be considered one of 
the family at so much per week. Weldon 
favored the plan at once but referred me 
to *Lissy with whom to settle the ques- 
tion of paying for my accommodatio 
Furthermore, fresh meat was needed for 
the family larder, and if I liked T should 
have my host for company on a hunt on 
the morrow when he would lead me to 
a locality where there were deer “a 
*pinin’ tew be shot.” 

This plan was settled upon and the 


remainder of the evening was taken up 
with discussions of the habits of various 
kinds of game and the telling of huntir 

experiences, and while my new-found 


friend was modest in the recital of his 
adventures, his manner impressed me 


THE TWO 
as that of a man who had met and con- 


quered the wilderness in a fair fight. 


whout our talk no mention was 
made of how he came to be transplanted 
from Tennessee to Colorado, although 
I will admit that my curiosity was 
somewhat aroused, especially when 


Weldon spoke of the time when he hoped 
to return to his old haunts. 

Long before daybreak we had break- 
fasted, and by the time the sun was 
showing a crimson rim above the 
mountain tops to the east, Weldon and 
I were well on our way. After riding 
steadily all the forenoon, Weldon ealled 
a halt and told me that we had reached 
the sought-for locality where deer were 
“a *pinin’ tew be shot.” 

Our camp was made among the quak- 
ing aspen trees which fringed the icy 
waters of a mountain stream. In the 
distance we could see the snow-capped 
peaks of lofty mountains, but near at 
hand were only low, flat-topped hills, 
heavily timbered. On the tops of these 
hills, I was told, open spaces or 
parks into which the deer came to feed, 
and by taking advantage of this habit, 
the hunter could seeure good shots. The 
afternoon after our arrival was spent in 
making camp, an art in which Weldon 
excelled, so that by evening, when the 
fire was lighted and the smell of coffee 
nful of trout which T had 
during the afternoon filled the 

brush shanty, with the bough 
and blanket bed within, took on a very 
comfortable and home-like appearance. 

The next morning our breakfast was 
finished by daybreak again and before 
sunrise we had begun our climb up the 
steep grade of the largest flat-topped 
hill. Rabbits started from beneath our 
feet, flushed from beneath the 
low-hanging boughs of the pine trees 
and lighted in plain sight within easy 
rifle range for head shots, but nothing 
less than a buck deer could have induced 
us to burn powder that morning. 

At last the top of the hill was reached 
and true to my guide’s description, the 
was comparatively level and 
mostly barren of trees, but no deer were 
in sight, though fresh and numerous 


were 


and a pa 
landed 


air. our 


oToOUse 


surface 
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tracks were to be seen, so our enthusiasm 
did not suffer. 

Two more hills were surmounted with 
the same results, plenty of signs but no 
deer. When we had reached the top of 
the third knob Weldon suggested that 
we eat our lunch and then look the 
ground over thoroughly for positio: 
where we could hide and await the return 
of the deer to their rroun 
toward evening. The sun by this tim 
had warmed the air most genially, and a 
the last crumbs of our lunch disappear 
ed, we leaned back against a convenient 
boulder, lit our pipes and 

When I was aroused by Weldon search- 
ine for a match with which to relight his 
pipe, I realized that we had committed 
a most unsportsmanlike offense: w 
had gone to sleep in the field and the 
shadows of evening were already be- 
ginning to lengthen. Then I straight- 
ened up to reach for a match for my own 
pipe—and suddenly crouched down 
again, pipe and match forgotten in an 
instant, for there, directly in front of 
us and not more than two hundred 
vards away, were eight deer quictly feed- 
ing! As TI dropped back behind the tree- 
trunk which had protected us from the 
sight of the deer, I whispered to Weldon 
what I had seen, and to make sure that 
I was fully awake, he head 
enough to feast his eves on the sight 
before him. 


feeding 





raised his 


As the wind favored us, there was 
no need to fear that the deer would 
locate us as long as we kept quiet. 


Therefore we counseled on a mode of 
attack. Our decision was that each of 
us should pick out a buck on opposite 
sides of the herd and fire at the count 
of three. A turn or two brought the 
combination rear sight on my .30-30 to 
the two-hundred-vard mark. and Weldon 
was already sightine along the barrel 
of his old-fashioned rifle, estimating how 
much of the bone front sight to “give” 
his game at that distance, when I began 
to count, “One—Two—Three !” 

As the two reports blended together 
we sprang up to see six deer disappear'n 
in the timber, a staggering buck trving 
to follow and another, which I recogni”: 
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as Weldon’s t, lvine kicking feebly 
where he had fallen. As my deer neared 
the edge of the heavy timber it occurr 
to me | | better make sure of 
hit other shot, an had the 
satist yn of sceing him tumble down 
in a heap as my second bullet struck him. 
Weldon’s ck d been standing al- 
most faci 1 when he fired and the 
roul from his lone rifle had 
struck the ar il in the breast and had 
torn its way through to the heart. To 
shoot like that h a weapon of that 
kind and vy no imyproved siehts to set 


for the different distances seemed to 


] ] a "1 

me ft » the very acme of skill. I had 
had | Iside shot. the most modern 
rifle and sights and had fired two shots 
] 4 + . - niles y r 

efore I stopped my game while Weldon 
had 1 but one and did not seem 
TO hi n rforman eas out of t] 
ordinary 

’ _— ninbas ] | ste > ° 
By « combin rts we managed 
to get our eat bled and hung up out 
> =) ' 
of r of Ives or coyotes before the 
first s of twilight fell, but before 
1 ] 


eamp the darknes 
d black about us, 
od nN. 

sixth sense of 
inutes after 
} ae ore es 


vot thy rey] i4 1] Weldon strode on 


i 


n kindled, the horses watered and 
repicketed for the night, and the venison 
st 1 = vhiel we h 1d broue)] { dow n with 


‘ling merrily. 


nap during the afternoon 


had refreshed us that even the sooth- 
1 es of supper and coffee and 
tobac terward did not hurry us to 
lankets that night, and after we 
} ed our pipes for the second 
Weldon was in such a_ talkative 


t letermined to encourage 
to tell whv he had left Tennessee. 


story behind 


f 


1] A ft-ay litt] I bevan to touch 


reasons that would 


] in mountaineer of the 


Poverty, I found, was not-the kev 


loosen his toneue. because 


‘stors had ever 


neither he nor his ane 


known anything else than 


nove 


AND 


STREAM 


ution of illicit 


revenue oltlicers Was 


distillers by 
brought up as a 


ject for conversation. ‘This did not 
throw am light on the eause of mv com- 
nion’s removal from his native hills 


but when I mentioned in a casual way 
feuds in many 
Southern states, Weldon’s book of 
history was thrown « and without 
further persuasion he told me his story. 

“T reckon theah ain’t nobody thet 
knows mo’ feuds than I do,” he 
began; “an I reckon theah ain’t nobody 
thet hez been mixed up in ’em mo’ than 
I hev, ’less it’s Lige Penrose, bein’s he’s 
a few yeahs oldeh than me.” 

Arxious to get the story from the 
beginning. I inquired how it all came 
about that Weldon should be so ex- 
perienced, and he started in afresh. 

‘[ neveh did heah what the 
tween we-uns an’ th’ Penroses 


“bout 


feud 
fu’st 


sta’ted oveh an’ the fu’st thet I re- 
membeh uy it wuz one d hen me an’ 

ran’pap w loo ah turkey 
hen’s nest *way down th’ mountain from 
the cabin, when | erd a rifle-gun 


erack in the bushes off t one side an’ 





gran-pap jest keeled oveh, shot plum! 
through the head. I wuz jest a boy, but 
| knowed ” ; Ww dod into the bresh 
l ki ( om \ 2. 4 t] 1 
mn w gran’pap hed got picked 


an, an’ he 
theah guns an’ lit 
out an’ “bout eandle lightin’ time they 
kem totein’ eran’pap up tew th’ cabin 
an’ pap said thet it wuz some uv of the 
Penroses’ work. 

“Next dav we buried gran’pap kindo’ 
quiet like an’ all th’ rest uv the summeh 
no one uv went any place alone, 
in’? we heerd thet th’ Penroses wuz abein’ 
jest ez keerful. T! that- 

till th’ next spring, when my 
brotheh home one night from a 
huntin’ an’ afteh I had crawled 
bunk bed at the far end 
cabin an’ was ’sposed tew be 
*bout how he hed ru: 


- ? 
us evel 


went on 


nes 
away 
kem 
ja nt, 
into my little 
uy th’ 


sleepin’, he tole 


) 
’eross ol’ Pete Penrose oveh on th’ next 
mounting an’ how he hed keeled hi 
oveh clean 7 B 4 (1) ] h. 
Fo’ veahs afteh thet theah wa’nt 
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no mo’ killins, an’ then pap’s half 
brotheh, Benjy Bassett, kem tew li 
with we-uns, an’ ’bout six months afteh 
he kem he wuz down to Landon’ 
an’ got his hide full uv white whisky an’ 
jest up an’ pistol shot ol’ man Penrose 
ez he wuz ahitchin’ his hoss out in front 
“Things wuz kindo fetched tew a pint 
agin by thet scrape, an’ thet evenin’ 
ouah next neighboh kem arunnin’ up th 
trail tew tell us thet th’ z 
acomin’ tew tetch a blaze tew ouah 
eabin thet night an’ shoot us ez we wuz 
arunnin’ out. I wuz sixteen yeahs old 
then, an’ hed a gun, so 
awatchin’ “lone with th’ rest uy us. 
*Bout daybreak pap saw a man act 


live 


up th’ path from th’ spring an’ shot him 
through one leg, but the fellow managed 
tew roll oveh th’ led back uy F 


spring befo’ th’ rest uv us got a chan 

tew shoot. Jest then Uncle 

Bassett poked his head out th’ do’ tew 
man pap 


see what hed become 
¢ in the eye 


hed winged an’ got a bullet 
am’ dropped «i 4’ do’ step. Th 
Penroses hadn’t eet ) 
*till ’most mornin’, an’ soon ez it begun 
tew cit light thev see thet they 
do no mo’ damage an’ sta’ted ba 
th’? mounting an’ afteh they cot out uv 
sight uv ouah eabin we coul 
asingin’ somethin’ ’bout 
Zassett.’ ” 

Weldon’s story had bee 
ing that I had nearly 
out. but now I piled on an armful 
dry pine wood that I mei¢ht bett 
the face of the man as he told his story of 
bloodshed. Tle was by this time in a 
talkative 
I sat down. 

“Bein? ez 
(countin’ th’ 
afteh th’ 
three uv us, 
*bout takin’ 
when th’ news kem ’bout a month latel 
thet th’ Penroses’ whisky still hed been 
raided by revenue an’ th’ one 
thet hed pap’s bullet in his leg hed been 
killed ° 


in the fieht an’ th’ rest uv ’em 
druv oveh 


into } al] 
wuz jest ez well satisfie 


mon SaTn as 


wuz fo Penros 


] ) warty 1\ } 


theah 

one pap hed \ 
at ouah cabin tew jest 
we-all wuz mighty keerful 


1 os 
shootin 


anv chances afteh that, an 


off ( e} Ss 


Kaintuek, we 
ey y 


cleah 


ase thet ma le 


ENDS 


OF A STORY 151 





us « 1umbehs; an’ while th’ Pen- 
r t uv ouah reach jest then, 
ved thet they would be back some 

we could sta’t even when they 

\ few yeahs most folks fo’got 

t the feud an’ when I wuz a little 

past twenty-three yeahs old I gol 
married, (Co’se I wa’nt thinkin’ much 
‘bout feuds them days an’ bymeby ouah 
trouble kindo slipped my mind _alto- 


fo’got it, though, 
be keer- 
wuz fo’ 
spring tew 


theh. Pap 


a0 9 
remindin 


neveh 
Ws hovs Tew 
l. an’ th’ dav thet my boy 
nt tew th’ 


s old pap we 
f some WwW tah, an somebuddy shot 
1 1 th’ back. Then I knowed thet 
+] Ponrnaces wt hack an’ thet pap hed 


Ie right when he hed cautioned us tew 


] rful n’ right theah I said thet 
ae ere emies agin 
ft in 


1 few uv th’ 


! \ 
f}] ¢ > nich 4 > Y) ny tew th’ 
eabin MW we laid nan vayv *‘longside th’ 
rest uv ouah kin. Jest one week afteh 
thet my hr t] eh moet Dave P nrose on 
+1,” road tew +})” mill. n’ h in’ C7 they 
it a turn in 
] 1 1 the did t ] 1 t e Tey S 
4] lh wflac } + +] ject ent eh th .* 
4 ) 4} tnt thagh nocket knives. 
my pi teiiie enin’? « a nlucced 
1 bullet n my gs! ldeh while T wuz 
] "y \ oes mn? thet ? wled Yr 
£9 « x } 1 41.9 Tact na i},° 
\\ 7 =z thot hie ann? tew fieht 
T') hont } theah 7 teow tel] 


(t] Z mv womans name) an me 
ta}! ! hines oveh consid’abl le T 
} ca na th? h with 

; <= 8 iF all fi, T 1 | n 

] ] } } ] lndad taw 

{ + Tor 2ne fore +h” Ponroses 

47 ] 7+ moa in’ wa 1] saat 

? ] 1 } thines an kem out heah 

Rr hefo’? T left T scent ward tew th’ 
+ Day ac that loft thet T w 

n°’ haek con d > when T did 

97 7 notheh Weldo with me thet 

conld shaot jest eood « T eonld 

4 } ( + a | 7m chonldeh on 
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all right, an’ ouah little *Lissy kem an’ 
it seemed ez if we wuz goin’ tew git 
along all right; but somehow my woman 
neveh did seem tew git oveh worrin’ 
*bout ouah feud, an’ when ouah little 
gal wuz five yeahs old her motheh jest 
kindo faded out like, so theah’s only th’ 
three uv us left. But evry night I go 
tew sleep thinkin’ thet my boy Clay’s 
anotheh day oldeh an’ it wont be much 
longeh befo’ we-all can go back tew 
Tennessee an’ when we do no man by 
th’ name uv Penrose can eveh have any 
peace ‘less they git us fu’st. Th’ next 
time we git togetheh will be the last.” 

As Weldon concluded his account of 
this war between families kept alive for 
years after the real cause had been for- 
gotten, I sat dazed with wonder at the 
spirit of vengeance which seemed to 
possess this hitherto quiet companion of 
mine, dazed at the thought of a man 
rearing his son with the one ambition of 
having that son at the earliest possible 
date take the life of a fellow man! Sevy- 


STREAM 


eral minutes passed before either of us 
spoke, and then Weldon mentioned in his 
old quiet manner that it was bed time, 
and removing his outer garments, rolled 
himself up in his blankets and was snor- 
ing in almost no time. 

Although I remained in camp and at 
home with the Weldons for nearly three 
weeks, no mention was ever made again 
of the family’s early history. On my 
return to the village in the valley from 
which I took the train which was to 
earry me back Eastward I made some 
inquiries regarding the Weldon family 
and learned but little. What I did learn 
was favorable, inasmuch as Weldon was 
always spoken of as honest, sober, and 
truthful. Beyond this very little was 
known. After my return home I oc- 
easionally thought of the strange bit of 
history heard at our campfire that night 
and wondered what would be the outcome 
of it all, until at last a dozen lines in a 
discarded newspaper gave me the sequel 
to my story. 





NATURE’S CALL 


By IDA BOWEN CLARK 


Stalks of green, tipped with gold, 
Nodding to the sun; 

Plumes so light, shining bright, 
Beckoning us to come; 

Then away for a time, 

When the Golden Rod is prime. 


Fish all day, hunt at will, 
Filling life with fun; 

Carping cares leave behind, 
That needed rest be won; 
Then away for a time, 

When the Golden Rod is prime. 


If you stay, you will pay 
Nature for her call; 

Just obey, don’t delay, 

It’s not always fall; 

Then away for a time, 

When the Golden Rod is prime. 


— 4 
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THE EDITOR GOES BEAR HUNTING 


RETURNING, HE TELLS HIS READERS (IN 


“THE BLARETOWN BLAZER”) OF HIS EX- 


PERIENCES WITH THE BREWERY AGENT AND THEIR GUIDE 


By NORMAN 


PICTUFES BY ROY 


E were back again. Where were 
we? Just a minute, boys— 
just a minute! We are not 


positive as to the locality where we were, 
but we can dimly recall some of the in- 
cidents that hatched out while we were 
there. 

It began this way. Schweitz, the local 
agent of the Guzzlinham Beer Com- 


H. CROWELL 


MARTELL MASON 


pany, approached us some time ago and 
stated that he felt the need of air for 
the nerves, heart, liver, etc. To look at 
Schweitz one would think what he need- 
ed was room, not air, but that is di- 
gressing. 

As we have always had a reverent re 
gard for our large advertisers and as wi 
consider Schweitz a man of his word i: 





* * Little did he dream that he was confronting two of the 
deadest shots since the days of D. Boone 
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all matters pertaining to beer and busi- 


ness, we cocked one ot our tender Grecian 


ears in his direction and motioned him 
to go ahead. 

His offer was flattering in the extreme. 
He was looking for some person of ad- 
vanced intelligence and undoubted fear- 


lessness to accompany him on a small 
jaunt up into good bear country. His 
vivid pictures of the lovely bear pelts 
we would bring back linger with us still 
—in nightmares. 

We consented. We said the tiny word 
that without doubt sent a thrill of 
warmth pulsating through the mazes of 
Schweitz’s ample storm cupola. And 
the last two weeks we have spent ecurry- 
combine the mountain fastnesses in hot 
search of the timid creatures. We found 


one—-that is why we came back. 

Our one-eyed euide had conveyed us 
into a section of country where no.man 
had ever been and no man would want 
to go the second time unless bound and 
gagged. About half of it is straight 
up and the rest s in { other di- 
rection. We sav straight, but in reality 
it was so erook« I that a long ] se would 


pass himself twice in going a quarter 
of a mile. 

Having first informed us that he had 
made a slight error in his agreement 
about salary—an error that immediately 
necessitated a substantial increase, to 
which we assented—our faithful gui 
admonished us to peel our weather eves 
and prepare to shed blood. We felt a 
trifle shaky at this remark, but upon 
cautious inquiry we learned that he 
meant bear’s blood and we_ breathed 


easier 


£ 


The district, sO the ouide said, was 


quite bearish. Bears that eould not be 


cultivated anywhx else an eart] 
here Jyovor intly \ aol  enres teased nv 
nreferenc g re to ft 1,- 1 ar make of 


hear we wished to meet. Schweits ad 


( S 


mitted that he had. Tle said he pre- 


ferred a sort of a small bear if it was all 
the same to the euid either a cub ora 
dwarf species. and, if possibl me in 


the hind legs. Schweitz said he had al- 
wavs been curious to see a real live lame 
bear—for purely scientific reasons, of 
course, 





STREAM 


To the evident disgust of the guide we 
corroborated Schweitz in this, remark- 
ing that a lame bear was as yet an un- 
heard of prodigy and that the sight of 
one would gladden our editorial heart in 


a manner impossible to describe under 


the limits of the occasion. We suggest- 
ed, however, that a bear lame in the 
front legs also would be more to our 
personal enjoyment. 

The guide bit off a chunk of chewing 
about the size of a boot-heel and gurgled 
at us to follow on. 

A few minutes later he paused in his 
mad career and pointed haughtily at the 
ground. We looked long and steadily 
and saw plainly that the ground was 
still there and apparently as safe as 
heretofore. 

“B’ar track!” said the guide. 

Schweitz jumped nearly eight feet. 
Then we examined the track. Our 
readers will be delighted to learn that a 
bear’s track resembles the mark made 
when a cow rolls in the flower bed. 
Schweitz wanted to know if we were ex- 
pected to dig the track up and take it 
along to identify the bear with, but the 
guide said the creature had undoubted] 
made a few other tracks further along 
and we might select one much nearer the 
game and save a lot of useless lugging. 

This seemed reasonable and we passed 
on. Our progress was of the stealthy 
sort. We made very little noise. What 
little we made could not have been heard 
over half a mile at the outside. The 
euide was in front, Schweitz next, and 
we were doing our best to bring up the 
rear, 


Suddenly Schwei jumped up about 





a vard and landed right on our watch 
ervstal. At the same instant a large 
and vigorous snort ascended from the 
immediate proximity. It reminded us 
of the time when the mule got a ecockle 
burr in his throat. 

The guide advised us to unlimber ov 
artillery and prepare for war. Schweitz 
was shaking like a dog in a refrigerator 
Te said he had a grasshopper or some- 
thing in his rifle barrel and was shaking 
4 


Then, all of a sudden, the bushes in 
front exploded and shot out a bear that 


him ou 





en 












ee 


Pane 
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looked as big as a Carnegie library. He 
saw us and at once stood up on his hind 
flukes and exposed a half-acre of manly 
bosom to the enemy. Little did he 
dream that he was confronting two of 
the deadest shots since the days of 
Daniel Boone. He appeared quite care- 
less, in fact. 

Schweitz was still wrestling his gun 
while we were frantically trying to cock 


poor, helpless fellow creature with the 
intent of cruelly puncturing it. It was 
a terrible thought. 

A glance at the guide showed us that 
he was choking to death with fright or 
laughter, won’t say which. 

Another noise fractured the stillness— 
a growl mixed with a fierce sneeze. We 
closed our eyes as the cold froth struck 
us on the shins. When we opened them 





* * to which we 


ours, not noticing that it had already 
been cocked by some blamed idiot before. 

The ticking of our watch sounded so 
loud that it scared’ us—nothing else 
could have been the cause of it, sure. 
The past flitted through our mind like 
a moving picture machine gone crazy. 
It was about three: seconds before we 
realized the position we were in. There 
we were, a peaceable editor, facing a 


eagerly agreed 


we,saw a strange sight. The bear was in 
tall flight—that is, he was ambling off 
about as fast as a girl comes away from 
an ice cream parlor. 

We were gazing after him with inex- 
plainable feeling in our bosom when an- 
other snort close by threw our heart up 
into our attic’ so hard it loosened a 
wisdom tooth. 

But it was only the guide getting his 
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breath again. He made a few hurried 
remarks ending in the monotonous 
routine of raising his pay, to which we 
eagerly agreed. 

We came back to civilization without 
money, price, regrets or bear skins. We 
were full, however, of various insects 
and the satisfying knowledge that we 
were cut out for the mote tender réle of 
tending hogs on the farm. 

Henceforth the man, or woman either, 


STREAM 


who breathes a word in our sanctum that 
is tainted with the smell of gunpowder 


is apt to be one of the principals in a 


case of homieicde. We raw the iine. 
; ; 
In our absenee some low-down 


scoundrel ran away with our best 
tvpesetter and we presu e by this tin 
they are married. We will pay a dolla: 
a week extra for a good, healthy, sr 
proof lacty who isn’t afraid of the office 
towel, 






SEPTEMBER 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


There are days of late September’s 
When outdoors calls loud, my lad; 

When the autumn’s burning embers 
Make the heart of mortal glad. 


Through these days of fresher weather 


How their ylory stimulates! 


How it brings all souls together, 


Buries sordid strifes and hates! 


Vain are cares and useless yearning 


When with fruitage 


earth is rich 


Come while sumach’s torch is burnin 


While life strikes its highest pitch 


Red and golden in the yellow 


Sun the orchard fruit hangs low 


Heart with every heart is fellow 


When September breezes blow 








MY FRIEND JONES 


A STORY OF OLD VIRGINIA, WHERI 


FISHING IN THE RAPPAHANNOCK IS 


INCIDENTAL TO THE DAY’S FUN 


By ALVAH 


the world; but, like my friend 

Jones, I did not go to many parts 
{ the world merely to catch fish. Fish 
were always incidental. 

So it was this day; the fish were inci- 
dental. Otherwise, we should never have 
sailed twenty miles to reach the “rock” 
(a fishing ground), when there was one 
ot two miles from home. I live on the 
tappahannock River, in Virginia, some 
wenty miles from the Chesapeake Bay. 
Down here we catch fish with a hand 
line. We call the tackle “hook and 
line.” Some people think this is not 
sport, but we like it on occasion. At 
least it furnishes a first-rate excuse. 

We got this trip up on short notice, 
and made the mistake of selecting Mon- 
day. The apple pies are always stale on 
Monday, having been baled Saturday. 
And then, in the country, Sunday night 
is an important night. And we were 
scheduled to leave the house at one 
o’clock in the morning. 

There were four persons going—my 
friend Jones, myself, and two negroes. 
Down here in Virginia we always have 
to carry negroes to remind us that we are 
at home. 

Jones and I roomed together. We 
went to bed Sunday night at eleven 
o’clock. Jones set the alarm clock for 
two hours later. Jones is the greatest 
fellow to get up early, and do nothing 
after he gets up, of any I know. 

It was a beautiful summer night, 
warm and calm—so calm, in fact, that 
the prospect for a breeze for a twenty- 
mile sail was disheartening. It was the 
lack of wind, I think, that put the notion 
into my head to back out of the trip. I 
lay awake, picturing us sculling and row- 


ing a heavy canoe (the name of a heavy- 


| ILAVE caught fish in many parts of 


t 


D. JAMES 


weather boat on Chesapeake Bay) down 
that calm old river, and | did not like 
the idea. I knew Jones would enjoy 
that sort of thing. He is famous for 
doing things; he has, in fact, a reputa- 
tion for escapades in the community. 
But I was weary enough, not having slept 

ll for a couple of nights. The folly 
of promising Jones to go on such a fool 
expedition came to me forcibly as | lay 
in bed, thinking how nice it would be to 
sleep on and on. Acting on an impulse, 
I got up suddenly (Jones was snoring 
heavily), and taking the alarm clock in 
one hand and a pair of slippers in the 
other, [ went out of the room. At the 
rear door I put my feet into the slippers, 
and, silently opening the outside shutters 
—the door itself not being closed—I 
walked out upon the lawn. 

I stood on the grass for a moment, 
wondering where | had best take the 
clock to let the noise out of it. The 
night, as I have said, was very still, and 

ileulated that nowhere short of the 
kory tree would be safe. So I went to 

old tree, which is about fifty yards 
om the house, and, standing under it, 
turned the hands of the clock slowly 
und to one. When the thing began 


} 


to ring every dog on the place barked, 
and I heard my grandfather raise the 
window in his bedroom. 

The plot, as I am fond of saying, was 
thickening. 

ITowever, I hugged the tree body, and 
in about ten minutes I heard the sash 
lowered again. After some minutes 
more, having meantime reset the clock 
at twenty minutes to twelve, I crept up- 
stairs and again went to bed. 

When I awoke the sunlight was 
streaming through the shutters into our 
room. I lay awake about five minutes, 
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listening to Jones snore, and thinking 
of the joke I played. Then I suddenly 
shook Jones. 

“Jones, did you wind that clock up?” 
I questioned sharply. 

He was wide awake in a moment. 

“Yes, I wound it up,” he said. Then 
he looked around at the daylight. 

“It’s mighty funny,” | commented. 

“T wound that clock up,” reiterated 
Jones, rubbing his eyes. 

He got out of bed, and, walking over 
to the mantel, picked up the clock and 
shook it. A faint tingle greeted him. 
“Huh!” he said, and replaced it on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Wasn’t wound up, eh?” I queried. 

“T remember winding that clock up,” 
said Jones, with emphasis. 

Then we dressed. 

The morning was a beautiful one, with 
a slight zephyr-wind due west. We de- 
eided that we might as well go anyway, 
considering that we had planned the 
trip, and the day being so fine. 

I went for the darkies, and Jones got 
the paraphernalia into the boat. The 
darkies, when I called them, wanted to 
know what the trouble was—why we 
didn’t start as we had planned. 

“Jones did not wind the clock,” I ex- 
plained, and we walked over to the land- 
ing. 

After a while we had breakfast. At 
the table someone said something about 
hearing a clock ring in the night. 

“T knew I wound that clock,” said 
Jones. 

“Yes,” said my grandfather, “I heard 
a clock go off, but | must have been dead 
asleep. It sounded to me like it was 
down at the barn.” 

The hickory tree is but a few feet from 
the barn door. I changed the subject. 

After breakfast the wind freshened a 
trifle, and we got the sails on the boat. 
It was ebb tide in the river, and the pros- 
pect for reaching the “rock” in fair sea- 
son was good. But fishing on the Rappa- 
hannock River is always best before sun- 
rise; in fact, in shallow water (thirty 
feet and less) it is well-nigh impossible 
to catch fish after the sun is an hour 
high. Our destination, however, was a 
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very deep “rock,” where the depth of 
water was from forty to sixty feet, and | 
have known it to be the case that big 
catches of fish were made there in the 
middle of the day. 

As we drifted idly down the river, the 
tidé fair, and the sails propped wing and 
wing, Jones and I, lying on the wash- 
board in the shade of the foresail, lived 
over again some of our escapades of the 
past on this old river. 

“Remember the time,” questioned 
Jones, “when we shot three hundred and 
ten times out here, and killed seventeen 
ducks? Remember how we loaded the 
skiff with sand and put the seventeen 
ducks on the top of the pile, and every- 
body we passed thought we had five hun- 
dred ducks ?” 

One of the old darkies aft exclaimed, 
“Gawd, Mr. Jones.” 

We were passing Lenn Manor, one of 
the large estates on the banks of the 
river. Jones gazed at the house, and 
said, laconically: “Had a great adven- 
ture in that place once.” 

“Woman?” I queried. 

“Egad, women!” said “two 
beauties, visitors from New York. We 
were on the back porch. I was seated 
between ’em in a hammock. The moon 
was shining. The first thing I knew a 
inouse ran across the floor. Both of ’em 
screamed blue murder, and one piled up 
in the hammock, feet and all. The other 
one ran into the house and jumped into 
:. bed. 

“T stayed right in the hammock,” said 
Jones. “It happened the right one got 
in the bed. But, what do you suppose ? 
She jumped on the mattress so hard she 
went through, and there was a man 
under the bed. 

“T heard an awful scream. ‘A man! A 
man! With that I sprang up and 
dashed into the room, and was just in 
time to see the rascal going through the 
window. Scream after scream rent the 
night air, and bedclothes were flying. 

“Of course,” continued Jones, 
started after the robber, but just as I] 
was about to leap from the window some- 
one grabbed me. I heard a voice say 
‘Don’t leap; oh, don’t; you’ll be killed.’ 


Jones; 


ad | 
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I looked around. “Iwas the one from 
the hammock. 

“He must be caught,’ said I, and with 
that I turned and rushed downstairs. 
The robber wasn’t in sight, but I remem- 
bered a rose bush that stood by the well. 
I rushed over and threw myself into the 
briers, and in two minutes I was as 
bloody as a pirate. Then I wallowed in 
some mud and dirt. 

“S’ blood! I was a hero that night. 
When they got me under the light the 
one that stayed in the hammock fainted, 
and I got a column write-up in the 
weekly.” 

“Ts dat de sho-nuf truf, Mr. Jones?” 
questioned one of the darkies in the 
stern. 

“Yes,” said Jones, “that’s the truth; 
and the only hitch was, the next morn- 
ing the rose bush was found to be 
broken.” 

We reached the fishing ground at 
twenty minutes past eleven. Tlie wind 
had died, and the nine-miles-broad river 
gleamed like a glacier. We anchored 
between the two points that form the 
mouth of the stream—Stingray Point, 
to the south, where Captain John Smith 
(tis said) was stung by a stingray; and 
Windmill Point, to the north, where 
nothing ever happened that I ever hear« 
of. To the east the Chesapeake Ba 
swam in the sunlight. The tide was 
slack. 

We rigged an awning of the foresail, 
and, breaking a crab each, baited our 
hooks and began to fish. 

“Oyster bottom,” said a negro in the 
stern. 

“And a little mud,” said Jones. 

Which combination, it was agreed, 
constituted an ideal “rock.” The only 
thing lacking was fish. 

We sat half an hour. All of a sudden 
[ heard an awful swish of the line 
across the gunwale. Then Jones said, 
in a wav he has: “Gee whiz!” The 
epithet was followed by a scuffle, as 
Jones endeavored to eatch his footing, 
having slipped on a piece of crab. Then 
Jones said something. 

“Trout, Mr. Jones?” inquired one of 
the darkies. 


‘Yes, trout,” said Jones, “but I missed 
him as clean as a whistle.’ Then he sat 
up and paid attention to his line. 

The sun, it seemed to me, shone hotter 
than I ever saw it, and the glare was 
frightful and hurt my eyes, causing me 
to see specks everywhere. And there 
were no fis! Now and again someone 
caught a “white-livered” erab, and catch- 
ing crabs is a bore. 

“It was three years ago, wasn’t it,” 
inquired Jones, “that we brought old 
man Hunt down here, and didn’t catch 


Yes,” I replied, “three years.” 


Jones thought a while, then burst out 


laughing. “That was a trip,” said he. 
Mr. Hunt was an old-fogy neighbor 
of ours, and the poorest fisherman in 
three states. But he had to fish—the 
pool old fellow—because he could do 
nothing else. and it was rumored that he 


joved but little felicity at home. One 
vk Mr. Hunt on one of these 


jaunts, and s so optimistic of the 
result that he carried a barrel to put the 
ish in, a sack of salt to salt them with, 
| his son Jimmie to clean them. 
It took us an entire night to reach 


fishing ground, and old man Hunt 
Jimmie sailed the boat. Mr. Hunt 
isted on doing that, by way of return 
iviles going with us. But, 
ll that, we should have’ been 


J 


med of o lves to let the old man 
k 1 tiller { whole night long. 
en the time came to fish, he was 
etty ll. The sun was hot, the river 


and he was so overcome about noon 


he nodded and fell overboard. Jones 
rly died laughing. Later, the old man 
dropped his lunch basket overboard, 
lunch, dis and all. Then a crab 
cavght Jimmie by the big toe and bit 
it to the bon 
d wearily homeward, the 
old n lain hat he hadn’t had 
time, an lhe hadn’t been success- 
ful. but nothing worried him so much as 
vhat the old woman would savy about 
them dishes.” And I doubt not that he 
} ] ( to worry 
Tones and [| ate dinner about one 
Yelock. After dinner we smoked, and 
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Jones amused himself by scratching a 
sugar toad on the belly to make him 
swell up. The talk about old man Hunt 
being sleepy reminded me that I was 
sleepy. I tried to take a nap, but the 
centre-board worried me. I pulled that 
up, and then the blocks on the jib sheets 
worried me. Ordinarily these trips were 
pleasant, but this one, in common with 
the one with old man Hunt, was tire- 
some. I sat thinking, conjuring up a 
picture of the family seated under the 
shade of the great mulberry tree eating 
watermelon. 

“Jones,” I said, “if you had wound 
that clock last night—” 

“IT wound that clock,” said Jones, 
yawning. 

Ensued a pause. I watched the 
negroes sitting in the sunshine upon the 
locker, smacking their mouths over the 
stale apple pie. Happy people! 

“T’1l tell you what,” suggested Jones; 
“we'll go home now, and J’ll wind the 
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clock to-night, and we'll come down in 
the morning.” 

“Good,” | agreed. “It seems the only 
thing to do.” 

So we hoisted sail, and with the reverse 
of the tide started back up the river. 
We drifted for an hour; then a south- 
easter came over and gave us a good run 
home. We reached the landing between 
four and five o’clock. 

That night Jones again wound the 
clock. And having not the least inten- 
tion of revisiting the mouth of the river 
to fish, I again took the thing out to the 
barn to let out the noise. But when I 
went back into the bedroom, whom 
should I see, standing in the middle of 
thee floor, but Jones. I had left him 
apparently sound asleep. 

“Caught, eh?” said he. “I knew I 
wound that clock.” 

I said nothing. Indeed, there was 
nothing for me to say that I knew of. 
So we went to bed. 


JAMES’ WATERLOO 


THE DOCTOR ARRANGES A CANOE TRIP ON A FLOODED CREEK AND PERSUADES 
ALVAH HE CANNOT SAFELY POKE FUN AT PIKE COUNTY 


By ZANE 


HEN I invited Alvah D. James 
to spend the summer at my cot- 
tage in the Blue Mountains, my 


position was akin to that of the African 
hunter who loves to hear the lion roar in 
the jungle, yet is a little afraid of the 
lion. But after James and I had roamed 
awhile over the hills of Pike County, 
and had worn out paddles in the Dela- 
ware River, I reversed my position, in- 
asmuch that I became quite attached to 
the lion, and a little afraid of his roar. 

“Pretty nice little river, but tame,” 
said James, when he saw my beautiful 
Delaware. 

I was outraged. J, whe have dipped 
paddles in the Ohio, Mississippi, Missis- 
sauga, Colorado, and still prefer the long 
rapids of the Delaware as it winds be- 
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tween green mountains—I felt a great 
resentment that any canoeist should be- 
little this glorious river. 

“Tame!” said James, at Cochecton 
Falls, where most canoeists go round with 
a rope. “Tame!” said James, at West- 
colang, where many a canoeist has gone 
to his death. “Tame!” said James, at 
Cedar Rapids, where five ugly reefs cut 
up havoc and make a wild whirl of 
waters. 

Often after we had passed a rapid, and 
were floating down a long stretch, I 
would lean on my paddle and listen to 
the lion roar. 

It was wonderfully interesting, that 
roar. In it T heard the rush of the 
Lachine Rapids, the swell of the Bay of 
Fundy, the boom of the thirty-foot surf 
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off Narragansett. Listening to it, I went 
over the Andes, paddled in the head- 
waters of the great Amazon system, and 
lived a thousand thrilling experiences 
on that fifteen-hundred-mile ride of con- 
tinuous rapids. I saw in it that whirl- 
pool hell, the Bend of the Devil, where 
the Ucayale pours its mad flood into the 
turbulent Amazon. I even faced death, 
grappled with death, laughed at death. 
I fought for life until life ceased to be 
significant. 

I imagine many men have a _ wild 
spirit, somewhere deep down in their na- 
tures a ghost of the primitive man, but 
few men find expression for that spirit. 
To fight, fight, fight for life; to make of 
that awful instinct by which we cling to 
life, which degrades most men to horri- 
ble panic-stricken fear—to make of this 
feeling the keenest, supremest joy, and 
to find expression for it is in the charac- 
ter and experience of only one man in a 
million. 

As for myself, why, I have faced only 
two mad grizzly bears, one Western bad 
man, the desert below Tia Juana, and 
Broadway at Twenty-ninth street at mid- 
night ; so I am hardly qualified to judge 
of a man’s feeling in extremity. 

Now, finding that tennis, tramping, 
fishing, canoeing in a dignified manner, 
dancing and flirting were totally, inade- 
quate to render my friend happy, I be- 
came a desperate man. 

I began to pray for rain. It did rain. 
It rained for three days. At the end of 
this time, the enforced idleness of which 
was ill-caleulated to improve a restless, 
active man’s temper, James was in fine 
condition for any kind of a trip. 

The Lackawaxen Creek flows into the 
Delaware River at my place. It is a 
little mountain stream, stony, pictu- 
resque and swift. It is about twenty-five 
miles long, and falls five hundred feet, 
more or less, in every mile. Falling is 
its chief characteristic. When it is low 
it babbles along over mossy stones, mak- 
ing sweet music for the angler, and tar- 
ries here and there in deep brown pools, 
and again rushes over ledges with a hol- 
low roar. But after a cloudburst I have 
seen this creek rise twenty feet in an 
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hour, and when it is high none but an 
insane canoeist would venture upon it. 
As far as that is concerned, I am pretty 
well satisfied about the condition of my 
own mind, and perfectly sure of James’. 

When I proposed sending a canoe up 
the branch line of the railway, eighteen 
miles to Hawley, and come down the 
Lackawaxen, James was eager, and hoped 
there would be enough water to float the 
canoe. 

I smiled grimly. Down in my heart 
the ridicule of my beautiful Delaware 
rankled, and my revengeful Indian na- 
ture exulted. That night I walked 
alone up the Lackawaxen, and when I 
got beyond the back-water of the Dela- 
ware and saw the speed and power of the 
smaller stream, I smiled another grim 
smile. 

Next day we took the noon train for 
Hawley, and I managed to get my irre- 
pressible guest in an inside seat, so when 
we came to where the train ran along the 
stream, I could keep him from Jooking 
out. I looked out once, at a bad place 
below Glen Eyre, and once was enough, 
for my hair stood straight up. 

At Kimballs, noted for the famous 
Narrows, the train stopped, and a dull 
roar came to our ears. 

“What’s that?” queried James. 

I pushed him back in his seat and 
answered: “Oh, that’s only a flour mill,” 
and I reveled in the felicity of my in- 
vention. 

We arrived at Hawley and helped the 
baggage-man get the canoe out of the car. 

“Good-bye,” he said, pointedly and 
good-naturedly, as the train started up. 

“What did that fool mean ?” demanded 
James, and he straightened up to look 
over the railroad embankment at the 
stream. 

It was only twenty yards wide there, 
but swift, and the little swirls and waves 
were suggestive of future strength. They 
had a glorious promise. 

“Has this stream any tributaries?” 
asked James, wise as an old Missouri 
River boatman. 

“Not so you’d notice it,” I replied, 
placidly, and felt my soul expand in 
fiendish glee. 
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A crowd gathered round us as we were 
making our few preparations. The boys 
had big eyes, wide with wonder. The 
men had narrow chins and long, pointed 
beards, which they stroked carefully, no 
doubt to command self-possession. It 
was evident we presented an interesting 
sight, but the canoe took all their eyes. 
It was a remarkable thing, judging from 
their ill-concealed excitement. One old 
man, very like Rip Van Winkle, ad- 
dressed us. 

“Ye’re not goin’ to ride down the 
Lackawax in that?” 

I replied, mildly, that such was our 
intention. A chorus of expostulation, 
advice and incredulity burst from this 
sympathetic gathering. 

“Do you have any idea who we are?” 
I questioned, with a solemnity meant to 
be impressive. 

The old fellow replied he didn’t care 
a—well, he said it was a matter of indif- 
ference who we were, and that he only 
wanted to say the residents of Hawley 
were too kind-hearted to allow strangers 
to make away with themselves right in 
town, and that if we were determined 
upon such end he hoped we would go 
downstream, where the water was deeper. 

We pushed off and swung downstream 
while the natives yelled: “Look out for 
the Narrows! Don’t go into the Nar- 
rows !” 

We glided round a bend, and were 
soon under the spell of green-bordered 
banks, gray, fern-covered cliffs, and 
shores fresh and beautifu) with mountain 
laurel and rhododendron. 

“Aha! What’s that?” cried James, 
presently. 

A faint roar, like the oncoming of a 
storm of wind and rain, caught my ear. 

“Aha! I guess I know what that 
means,” he continued. “Many times a 
roar like that, dull and far-away, has 
made my soul sick.” 

I saw him turn his ear downstream, 
and I saw him shiver, as with cold. 

The roar grew louder. Brooks came 
tumbling down the mountain-side and 
foamed into the stream. It widened as 
we passed on and doubled its former 
power. The roar grew louder. James 


turned and yelled something, but I could 
not hear what. We ran into a long in- 
cline of choppy waves, which tore and 
twisted at the canoe until it was half full 
of water, and we had to go ashore. 

Below us extended a rugged point of 
rock, round which the stream turned 
with a fringe of white-capped waves, and 
from beyond came that muffled roar. 

“I guess we’d better go below to look 
this place over,” said James. 

The Narrows was a constriction in the 
stream bed where the water shot down a 
steep grade and turned abruptly at right 
angles to rush and roar through a nar- 
row gorge. We stood a hundred feet 
above the stream, watching the glancing, 
yellow flood glide down smoothly, to 
break suddenly, as if by some frightful 
underground power, and become a boil- 
ing, hissing, roaring caldron. I had 
heard that many a raft had gone to pieces 
here, and, in spite of the feeling which 
steeled my nerve, I felt my cheeks blanch. 

“You wouldn’t try to run that?” 
shouted James in my ear. 

“Sure,” I yelled, in answer. 

“It’s sheer madness. It’s courting 
death. No craft could live here, nor any 
swimmer. I never saw a worse place,” 
returned my friend. 

Carrying a big eighteen-foot canoe up 
a steep bank, then a quarter of a mile 
over clefts in broken stone, and down 
another steep bank, did not tend to 
enhance the sweetness of my temper, and 
when we launched again below the Nar- 
rows I said to James: 

“There are some places below where 
the current kicks up a trifle. When we 
come to them you can get out and walk. 
It’s a peculiarity of mine that I prefer to 
ride through rapids.” 

My friend said things I would not like 
very well to record, and I saw when we 
next got out of the canoe it would be in- 
voluntary. 

For ten miles we had a canoe ride 
probably never before equaled, certainly 
never before attempted on that river. It 
was such a ride as desperate men might 
make to escape relentless pursuers, or to 
rescue lives of loved ones. James was 
in his element. The wild spirit domi- 
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nated him. It was a great sight to see 
him. He knelt, or rather crouched, in 
the bow like an Indian, supple, strong, 
quick as lightning, and he would literally 
jerk the bow of the canoe over a stone or 
lift it out of an engulfing whirlpool. I 
was like a strung steel wire. I was han- 
dling a paddle far better than I knew 
how. But it was due to the genius in 
the bow that we were not smashed or 
sucked into roaring holes. Time and 
time again, as we split the big seas, the 
canoe filled, and we had to make shore. 

I had in mind one fall where I had 
fished often at low water, and which | 
remembered well. I dreaded it, yet 
wanted to reach it. On, on, we sailed 
close under green overhanging banks. At 
last we turned a jutting point and swung 
into another long mill-race. For the 
first time I shot the canoe into mid- 
stream. Here the swells were long and 
smooth ; we slid over them, but soon they 
began to grow shorter and higher, to 
have curling, angry crests. I looked 
ahead with a tightening about my heart, 
for we were leaping into a chaos of wild 
waters. 

Suddenly James flashed his white face 
back toward me and he yelled, but I 
could not hear what he said. Then he 
shipped his paddle across the bow and 
grasped a gunwale with each hand. The 
action coming from him appalled me. 
In a flash I saw my foolhardiness. I had 
allowed a little playful ridicule to lead 
me into jeopardizing two lives. But it 
was too late. The walls of yellow water, 
hissing viciously, rose and reached for us. 
James lurched from side to side, from 
right to left. Even in those tremendous 
seas, six feet over our heads when we 
were in the hollows, he kept the canoe 
halanced, and IT was paddling with fren- 
zied strength to beat the swift current. 

The roar became deafening. I lost 
the sense of direction. I saw only yellow 
mist and the glancing water, and the 
bow of the canoe, with James rising high 
and dipping. He rose again, high and 
higher; then he plunged down, while I 
seemed thrown heavenward. <A _ great 
lark, gurgling hole yawned beneath me. 
The huge curling waves leaped over 
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James. A hollow, mocking, reverbera- 
ting roar filled my ears like a call of 
doom. I felt swung from my seat, as by 
a mighty wind, tossed like spin-drift on 
the crest of a great ocean-roller, and 
then an icy black flood enveloped me. 

I went down and down. Something 
hard hit me. I grasped it and clung on. 
It was the canoe. I came up. The 
waves buffeted me and pounded me. I 
got a hard blow from a rock as the cur- 
rent whirled me on. 

For a moment in the yellow mist and 
leaping waves I could distinguish noth- 
ing else. I had a moment of horrible 
fear. Where was James? 

Then I saw James’ red head bobbing 
up. I cried out hysterically. Never in 
my life had I been so glad to see a red 
head. I thanked a kind Providence. I 
remember distinctly being grateful for 
that bright-colored head, for in the swirl 
of water a black or yellow one would 
have been invisible. 

Once James turned. I saw the same 
terror of anxicty and fear in his face 
that I had felt in my heart. He was 
looking for me! When he saw me he 
yelled: “Keep her straight and hold 
on!” 

We drifted a quarter of a mile, a half, 
and then a mile. Sometimes the canoe 
rolled over, making it difficult to hold 
on. I had a dead sensation in my right 
arm. I discovered it was useless. The 
same chill, creeping, cold sensation was 
beginning at my feet. I saw the current 
was swinging us in toward a point of 
land. Suddenly I felt stones under my 
feet, and with that welcome touch a 
strange and gloomy feeling left me. 

We waded ashore and beached the 
canoe. She had been broken in the mid- 
dle, as if she had been a stalk of corn. 

James could just walk to a big stone, 
where he sat down. There was a bloody 
bruise over his eye and another on his 
forearm ; hut he had a cool, easy, careless 


manner. No trace of excitement re- 
mained. The wild spirit had subsided 


into the depths of his being. 

“Grey,” he said, regarding me stead- 
ily with his quiet smile, “you’re a 
chump!” 








SQUIRREL HUNTING 


WHAT THE RIFLEMAN FINDS IN THE SPORT TO GROW ENTHUSIASTIC OVER, 
AND SOME LOGIC FOR SCOFFERS TO CONSIDER CAREFULLY 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY PERRY D. FRAZER 


O the hunter of big game our fluffy 
little friend is quite beneath 


notice. To the confirmed duck 
hunter, who derives his keenest joy from 
the circumstances of barbaric hardship 
and discomfort that accompany his fa- 
vorite sport, a squirrel hunt is merely 





* * peeping around the trunk in insatiable 
curiosity 


a step on the road to Sybaris or the 
Land of Lotus. To the dyed-in-the-wool 
quail hunter, one literally “gone to the 
dogs,” the squirrel is but a canine temp- 
tation, into which every good dog should 
petition not to be led. Now, even I 
confess to having hunted big game—and 


killed little of it—and I know the thrill 
of the bounding buck and the shuffling 
bear. No man, I believe, can love more 
than I the blind and the decoys on a 
forbiddigg November morn, when the 
sky is dotted with winged cannon balls 
and the shooting tests the last degree of 
skill. No man draws a more eager bead 
—note well, I do not say more accurate 
—on hurtling quail or on the woodcock 
in his swift parabola. I know the joy 
of these things. But to those wholly 
given over to these sports, joined to them 
like Ephraim to his idols, | would say 
of squirrel hunting: Try it; there’s 
something in it—as the monkey said 
when he lifted the lid of the soup 
tureen. 

The day you must choose for your 
squirrel hunt is a delight and an inspira- 
tion in itself. The keen, crisp, autumnal 
air races and sparkles through your be- 
ing like old wine. It is fairly effervescent 
of health and delight. The wooded 
swells are clothed in the glories of the 
evening-dress of the year; cloth of 
crimson and cloth of gold form the rich 
draperies of your companions in the 
hunt, the noble hardwood trees upon the 
eternal hills; and nobler or more inspir- 
ing companions it were hard to find. 
The lower growth crisps and crackles 
beneath your feet; stiffening gray 
grasses, belated goldenrod nodding on its 
slender stalk, a few early-fallen leaves 
in pale straw yellows, gorgeous patchings 
of greens and crimsons, veinings of 
purples and browns, all bejeweled with 
the magic filagree of the hoar frost. 
All nature is in a burst of life, vivid and 
intense, before the winter’s death. Your 
imagination may well hark back through 
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theages to the great world of Rome. The 
mighty amphitheater of the rock-walled 
valleys unfolds before you. The giant 
oaks and hickories stand in your sight, 
noble gladiators all, waging their end- 
less warfare with the seasons, their hope- 
less conflict with the axes of imperial 
civilization more relentless than the 
turned thumbs of imperial Rome. There 
they stand majestic, glorified ; and as the 
morning breeze stirs their topmost 
boughs, there comes, with the downward 
drift of a dying leaf, the whisper to 
your ears, te morituri salutamus, doomed 
we greet thee. 

The tingling air is in your veins as 
you stride tirelessly along the mountain 
slopes to a certain hickory grove you 
wot of, where the sweet shellbarks grow 
in profusion, with here and there an 
oak or walnut. Yet for all your haste 
you turn often and gaze marveling on 
the revealing brilliance of the sunrise. 
First the east is pink and pearl; then 
beautiful auroral shafts of light shoot 
toward the zenith: a few bands and belts 
of low-lying cloud take on prismatic 
tints, and some stray flecks floating above 
them become celestial roses in the trans- 
parent air. Now the prism tinted cloud- 
bands edge themselves with burnished 
gold; and now the sun god himself 
smiles once more upon the world. Can 
you blame the ancients for falling in 
worship of such splendor? It is day 
and vou are alive. Think of it. It is 
Heaven’s choicest blessing, and you have 
it. But on now to the grove, and drink 
draughts of this wonderful air down into 
the very depths and recesses of your 
lungs. It is ethereal nectar and_ will 
permeate every tiny tube and pipe to 
render up its precious freightage of 
oxvgen and life, till each dull. dark. 
poisoned drop of blood that drinks it 
races off fresh and crimson to the 
boundaries of your being. 

Here is vour grove, a little plateau of 
pillared hickories and spreading oaks. 
You must walk never so softly here, 
and be never so keen eved and keen 
witted. Keenest eves and keenest wits 
are pitted against you now. This is in- 
deed one of the charms of squirrel hunt- 
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ing; it is a constant contest of wit. All 
the arts of the pursuer are in the balance 
against all the arts of the pursued. It 
is not the tracking of a panic flight. 
Your little competitor stays right where 
he is and defies you to find him, and 
having found him, to get him. Imagine 
how Talleyrand and Metternich played 
the game of diplomacy; imagine Oyama 
and Kuropatkin at the grim game of 
war, or Togo and his victim at hide-and- 
seek in the Eastern Ocean. This little 
game you are playing is diplomacy and 
war; and there is the zest of it. Oh, the 
cunning little diplomat! Oh, the keen 
defensive strategist, the bold little tacti- 
cian ! 

Seat yourself on your prostrate log 











* * keenest eyes and keenest wits are 
pitted against you now 


with its loosening bark, and watch with 
eye and ear and brain. Absolute still- 
ness is about you—for I give you the 
credit of never insulting Diana by hunt- 
ing squirrels with a yelping cur. That 
is outrage and sacrilege. Perhaps if you 
sit still enough, a squirrel may even slip 
up to you as to a motionless stump and, 
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* * your squirrel is busy and has not 
noticed you 


putting one paw on your boot, gaze at 
vou in mild-eyed wonderment. Wink 
but an eyelid and he is off in a heart- 
disease of terror. It is motion that is 
the harbinger of harm to the squirrel. 
Still, it is unlikely that such luck as this 
awaits you. This is a trick of the sum- 
mer time and the close season. But 
sit patiently, and fix your eyes among 
the tree tops. Note how the slender 
branches wave rhythmically to and fro 
in the gentle breeze. 

There! What was that? An hun- 
dred yards away a branch sagged sharp- 
ly, out of rhythm. It was as if a weight 
suddenly came upon it. Rivet your eye 
upon it. He leaped then. Your branch 
flies back, a gray shadow darts from it 
and lands upon another twig that may- 


hap holds a more savory nut. Now 
stalk, you awkward, noisy creature. 


Stalk, if ever you did in your life. Care- 
ful, now. Take the best of cover. Slip 
from trunk to trunk. Your quarry is 
busy cutting through the shell. Hear 
the patter of the fragment chippings 
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upon the leaves. You try to look aloft 
and below at one and the same time, and 


of course you fail miserably. A dry 
twig cracks beneath your step. You 
mildly “cuss” in apprehension. Don’t. 


You are really doing very well, and your 
squirrel is busy and has not noticed you. 
There he still crouches, and munches. 
You can hear his teeth now slicing awa’ 
at the hard shell. See him, do you? 

Not a step nearer. He is eating away 
in innocent unsuspicion. I advise you to 
shoot quickly, if you want him. Draw 
a careful bead with your .22 rifle—you 
are a sportsman of course, and the 
sportsmarfs squirrel weapon is not the 
shotgun—a squirrel’s head is a small 
mark. You may take a body shot be- 
hind the shoulder, if you will; though 
the head is better. A body shot at a 
crouching squirrel is always liable to 
enter too far back and torture instead 
of killing; if he is extended, the body 
shot can be more surely directed to the 
heart. Do not try to steady your rifle 
on the mark. Fire as you catch the 
bead, and with the puff of the .22 down 
he comes in a heap. Slip him in your 
coat, and be quick about it. 

Begin again your stealthy prowl. See 
that big gray fellow scratching in the 
leaves? Wait a moment. See what he 
is doing. You are not in the woods to 
kill only, or even chiefly. You are in the 
woods to see and to learn, to try to solve 
some of the problems that Nature is 
ever thrusting up to you, and to enter 
into the life and mind of Nature’s 
furred and feathered children. Here, I 
fear, IT am on dangerous ground. I said, 
“mind”; therefore I am a heretic, de- 
clared so by the great standardizer of 
orthodoxy. These wild creatures, which 
so often beat you and me at our own 
game, have no mind. They cannot have 

for Mr. Burroughs has said so. 

The big grav fellow is scratching still, 
despite the digression. He whisks about 
in a circle, scratching, scratching, and 
flagging danger signals with his tail to 
all the squirrel kind. The leaves and 
mosses fly beneath his diligent paws. 
Now he picks up a large nut, fingers it 
over and over, sniffs it, gnaws a bit at 
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it—if he had a mind, you might well 
believe he is carving his monogram on it 
for future identification—and then 
buries it. Rather pathetic, isn’t it, to 
think that he goes to all this trouble, 
and so systematically, without purpose, 
without knowing why. And of course 
he cannot know, for Mr. Burroughs has 
said so. Only think; he will come back 
and get that nut weeks hence, and eat 
it and enjoy it. And yet he has no 
memory, so it is declared ; no real mem- 
ory, that is. What is memory, then? 
Is it different in squirrels and men? I 
do not know. I know what I believe; 
but I am a heretic. Only one aged man 
knows, and he knows it all. 

The squirrel, while we have been 
musing, has been covering up his cache. 
Now he has it all nicely smoothed over, 
leaves and moss in place, and he looks 
up and catches you eavesdropping. A 
leap to the right, a leap to the left; he 
is off in a succession of frantic bounds. 
No use shooting at him. Save your 
cartridge. I have known men who said 
they could hit a running squirrel with 
a rifle, but I have never seen it done, nor 
do I expect ever to see it; for the most 
erratic flight of the swiftest game bird 
is uniform rectilinear motion compared 
to the alcoholic zigzag, the wavering 
sinuosity, of the course of a running 
squirrel. Not only does he alter his 
course at every leap, but he changes 
speed from moment to moment like a 
skilled baseball pitcher. 

All this makes for saftey and escape, 
but the squirrel does not know it, we are 
told. But whether this foxy old fellow 
knew it or not, he is lost to you. No 
regrets ; he earned his liberty. 

Look! There’s another running up 
the trunk of that oak. He sees you com- 
ing and whisks to the far side of the tree. 
Round and round that trunk you circle ; 
and round and round that trunk he 
circles, keeping ever the solid mass of 
the tree between himself and danger. 
Keep it up, both of you. His orbit 
matches and reverses yours; and though 
vou may often catch a glimpse of a tail- 
tip fading away from you back of the 
tree, it is all of him you will catch 
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sight of. ‘Try another plan, and play 
uron his curiosity. ‘Sit down at the 
root of a nearby tree and be as patient 
as your game. Half an hour passes. 
You begin to get drowsy, for you were 
up very early and the moss is soft and 
comfortable. But did you see that one 
keen, black eyeand thehalf of a gray, cun- 
ning face peeping around the trunk in 
insatiable curiosity? Stealthily it is 
withdrawn. Lift your rifle now, aim 
at that exact spot where the face ap- 
peared, and wait. There he is again. 
Very shyly he peeps around. A sharp 
crack, and the little chap has found out 
with fatal exactness what he was trying 
to discover. 

You walk softly and slowly on through 
the grove and presently, far up in a huge 
walnut, you see a squirrel peering forth 
from a hole. He sees you, too, but he 
knows his business, and he surmises that 
you know yours as well. He is not com- 
ing out of that hole, not he—and he 
does not believe you will be foolish 
enough to shoot him, so that he 
will, if hit, fall back in it. So he is not 
disturbed; in fact, is provokingly self 














* * 


shoot quickly tf you want him 
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possessed. He sits there and makes his 
toilet, rubbing and smoothing his dainty 
nose, now with one paw, now with the 
other. Coming out? Oh, no. 

You get up in disgust and wander 
on. You may find many a squirrel in 
the course of your tramp, but no two 
alike exactly in their method of at- 
tempted escape or concealment. The 
ways and means of the little rascals are 
legion. One may flatten himself out 
against a gray patch on the bark of a 
tree trunk, absolutely motionless; and 
unless in your earnest, steadfast looking 
you can detect an ear or a shoulder in 
relief against the sky, you might as well 
abandon search. Another may lie along 
a bough flattened at full length ; but here 
the tell-tale ears are more easily 
silhouetted. Still another may crouch 
drawn up in a fork; and here the thing 
to look for is the fluffy tip of that little 
signal flag which always works and waves 
and jerks and signals so bravely when 
danger is not in the air. Or one may 
gather himself up in a bunch to imitate 
a knot or knob; and here he can very 
well tell when you have spied him out. 
He will catch your eye, even as you catch 
the eye of an acquaintance in a crowd, 
and will instantly limber up for head- 
long flight, leaping from tree to tree till 
he vanishes from your sight over the 
ridge. 

You have enough squirrels in your 
coat now. It has been a day supreme. 
Stroll on homeward, then, with eve and 
ear alert, and you may yet see many a 
rare sight ere you cross your threshold 
with your burden of delight in one rare 
autumn day and its experiences. But 
quite the most extraordinary bit of the 
art of concealment that ever you are 
likely to witness, once fell to the lot of 
the writer. Two squirrels, disturbed on 
the ground, darted up a hickory whose 
fast falling leaves were of the pale yellow 
tint that the autumn frosts give to 
hi¢kory leaves in general. The tree thus 
offered by no means the concealment it 
would have afforded with the dense, dark 
foliage of the summer. Three pursuers 
were close upon the trail, and _ the 
squirrels did not leave the tree. Not a 


leap nor a creep from it was seen; nor 
was it at all hollow. The practiced eyes 
of the trio utterly failed to detect them. 
We looked up the trunk, and out along 
each bough and branch, many times, but 
to no purpose. A caterpillar’s nest hung 
at the end of a twig among the topmost 
branches, a nest old, gray, worn, 
abandoned. A yard away from it an- 
other, its exact counterpart in shape and 
color, was pendant from a small twig. 
Every square inch of bark and bough 
was examined repeatedly by us all. 
Finally the writer fixed his attention 
particularly upon the nests, and, to his 
amazement, one resolved itself into a 
squirrel hanging by his toes, his ever 
useful tail wrapped about his head con- 
cealing every salient feature. It is still 
a regret that the intelligent creature was 
at once shot; for surely such astuteness 
deserved its reward. The animal was 
an old male. His companion, presum- 
ably a female, was never found. 

In telling this, the writer humbly 
assures Mr. Burroughs that he is not 
deliberately falsifying, as certain better 
ebservers have been accused of doing. 
And he finds himself quite unable to be- 
lieve that mental processes did not take 
place like a- flash in the brain of that 
astute squirrel; processes which, in his 
own humble human brain, or even in the 
transcendent one of Mr. Burroughs, 
would rightly be called reasoning. An 
object was seen, inanimate and artificial ; 
not such an object as would be constant 
or even of usual occurrence in the life 
experiences of a squirrel or of his remote 
forebears. ‘The moment was the crisis 
of a life. Color and shape were noted ; 
the color was the squirrel’s own, the 
shape and position he could and did 
assume and maintain for at least twenty 
minutes; and the act of imitation made 
for safety, for life as against death. And 
T am asked to believe that that squirrel 
did not reason! or—note the alternative 
—T am assured that I did not know what 
TI saw! After all, is not the question of 
reason in animals a question of definition 
onlv? And an adverse definition may 
he merely the outgrowth of overweening 
human conceit. 
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CHAPTER V—FELID& 


By JOSEF BRUNNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


F all the predatory animals there 
C) is none which in destructiveness 
equals or even approaches the 
cougar, commonly called mountain lion ; 
and as he, though not near possessing 
the sportive qualities of the wolf and 
fox tribes, is considered. Big game 
sportsmen, who have a chance to hunt 
him, have naturally a greater interest in 
him than they would were he not re- 
garded thus. Yet, he really deserves 
greater interest from another standpoint, 
for he, and he only, is often the cause of 
unsatisfactory hunting trips into dis- 
tricts where other big game by every 
reason ought to be abundant but which 
were depleted of almost everything 
worthy to be shot by a family of those 
beasts while the young ones were grow- 
ing up. 

All predatory animals are more or less 
wasteful when rearing their young, but 
the cougar keeps it up during the entire 
year and often kills during a single 
night’s hunt half-a-dozen deer—twice as 
many as the law in this state permits 
a legal hunter to shoot during an entire 
season. True, he does not do this every 
night, as he too often has his “off day” 
when luck and conditions are all against 
him. I once tracked one which sneaked 
onto various bunches of black-tailed 
deer five times and made as many unsuc- 
cessful jumps. Finally from a _ high 
butte he saw a rabbit-hunting bobcat 
which fell an easy victim to its bigger 
hungry relative, and hungry the latter 
certainly must have been, for he left 
nothing but two inches of the nose and 
the right hindfoot of the cat for the 
magpies to quarrel over. There were 
about twodozen deerof which I know and 


which were killed and hidden by lions 
lying around in that part of the country ; 
and that he did not feast on any of them, 
though evidently very hungry, leads to 
the conclusion that during the colder 
season, when the meat freezes quickly, 
the cougar does not return to his caches. 
At other times he usually returns to his 
last victim the first night following the 
killing, and to any of his caches when 
he comes near them and is hungry. I 
know of no instance when any other 
animals but bobcats bothered a deer 
cached by lions, though wolves and 
coyotes were plentful where I made my 
observations. 

If a cougar kills a deer during the 
morning hours, he seems to spend the 
day near it, as I have again and again 
found freshly vacated beds under near- 
by bushes or rocks. I was on these oc- 
easions following the drag the varmint 
had made with the carcass and although 
I kept an eye open to the surroundings, 
I never saw the lion absent himself, yet 
I know that he was watching me, for in 
each instance he visited and examined 
the covered carcass during the following 
night. 

This suggests one method of ridding 
the hunting-ground of the worst poacher 
—shoot him or trap him—the first being 
the surest way if the country lies right 
and the night promises to be light 
enough to aim. The lion possesses an 
excellent nose and is not blind, and these 
facts must be an item of first considera- 
tion in selecting the place to watch for 
him. 

Still-hunting the cougar is, I think, 
about the most thankless undertaking 
one might tackle, yet there are occasions 
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IN A COUGAR TRACK THE NAIL-MARKS ARE INCONSPICUOUS BUT 
ALWAYS VISIBLE UNDER FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


when a close observer may be able to kill 
one without extra trouble when out for 
other game yet not depending on chance, 
which latter, as far as I know, was never 
yet unkind to that big marauder. The 
main requisite is time and a thorough 
acquaintance with the country. The 
cougar, or a family of them for that 
matter, does not stay in a certain com- 
paratively small district for any length 
of time, when the young ones are grown 
up, but evidently covers a much greater 
territory than the gray wolf, although 
the latter is universally known as a 
great wanderer. At certain intervals, 
depending on the region the individual 
covers, but say from once in a fortnight 
to once in two months, it returns to the 
same district, which, to make the thing 
more comprehensible, we will take to be 
of an extent of four square miles. 


Unlike the wolf, the cougar, in return- 
ing to and hunting over a district, does 
not usually go over the same trail and 
buttes he has used on the previous trip, 
but prefers to explore new ground on 
each occasion unless there is something 
unusual to attract him, and therefore if 
his tracks are seen quite often (con- 
sidering that animal’s habits) on a cer- 
tain lookout point, the hunter should 
be on the lookout for that attraction, 
usually a fallen tree or overhanging rock 
protecting a snug dry bed underneath 
from rain or snow and always situated 
on a wind-sheltered hillside facing the 
south. If that place is once known, the 
hunter should religiously avoid going 
near it, to leave no scent there, but 
should observe the “nest” as often as he 
comes into its proximity, and certainly 
if lion tracks are found anywhere in that 
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territory, from a convenient distant 
point, and if the “‘nest” has an occupant 
it is better to let a bullet investigate be- 
fore the hunter does so himself, for a 
cat is a cat and if its suspicions are 
aroused the devil only can beat it in 
trickiness—it will vanish without the 
hunter knowing how it could have done 
it. I once shot one out of a bunch of 
three and felt sure the remaining two 
were my meat, too; yet not a spot of 
yellow did I see of them afterward, al- 
though every nook within 300 yards of 
the surrounding country was seemingly 
open to my scouting. 

That is tedious hunting, of course, and 
the number of cougars would not be 
appreciably lessened by that method, but 
one lion outwitted thus is worth as a 
trophy of skill perhaps a score killed by 
other means; and besides, it gives the 
still-hunter at least some show. 

A den that contains young cougars is 
easily recognized as such by the super- 
abundance of carcasses of game lying 


around its vicinity. These dens are 
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usually situated in rim-rocks or other 
rough country, and if found, patience is 
almost the only requirement to rid the 
country of the pests, old and young. 
Dr. W. A. Allen in his book, “Twenty 
Years in the Rockies,” gives a graphic 
description of the killing of a whole 
family of cougars. Perhaps it is the 
setting of the story—the Yellowstone 
River, a block-house, in front of which 
an old major is frying buffalo steaks, 
keeping a weather eye open for Indians 
and the yellow-dogs (cougars), and in 
the background rocky buttes with the 
lion den and the author—certainly it 
struck my fancy better than anything I 
ever read or experienced in that line. 
The latter, as far as I am concerned, 
were only humdrum affairs hardly worth 
relating. At best they lack the halo of 
primitive days. 

Cougars do not respond readily to be- 
ing called (by imitating the cries of a 
jack-rabbit) ; at least I lured but one 
during seven or eight years, and missed 
it at that. Trapping them is as sure as 
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gambling; 1.e., there is never any cer- 
tainty about it that one will get the lion, 
and as their existence is unquestionably 
obnoxious to sportsmen and _stock- 
growers alike, hunting them with dogs 
is a commendable method, as it insures 
their decrease and to the tyro a trophy. 

Barnyard study, is, undoubtedly, re- 
sponsible for the conclusion advanced by 
some writers that the members of the cat 
family are the most perfect track makers. 
As a matter of fact, the trail of the 
wildcat can not be compared, as far as 
perfection goes, with the trail of the 
wild dog. The cougar tracks seldom 
register. He either oversteps the track 
made by the front foot with the hind 


# * * 


By all predatory animals the rule 
holds good that the female track is 
smaller than that of the male, even 
though the size of the animals be the 
reverse. For example, a male cougar 
measuring seven feet from tip to tip, 
will make a bigger track than a nine- 
foot-long female. Although with divider 
and tape-line one might have a time to 
ascertain the difference, which at best 
he would find to be very diminutive, to 
the eye it is unmistakable, and one well 
acquainted with tracks can hardly make 
the error to mistake a female track for 
that of a male. The latter’s always looks 
more substantial. 

It is the same with the tracks of males 
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COUGAR’S MOST PERFECT STEPPING IN AN ORDINARY WALK 


Spaces, about 12 inches; a wolf at same speed steps about 18 inches. 
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COUGAR WALKING LEISURELY 
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TRAIL OF COUGAR IN A HIURRY 


foot, when in a hurry, or he does not 
step quite far enough to cover the front 
foot track when leisurely walking, and 
the trail is not nearly in such a straight 
line as that of the wolf. The roundness 
of the individual track, together with 
the inconspicuousness of the nailmarks, 
even under the most favorable tracking 
conditions, makes the cougar track un- 
mistakably different from that of a wolf. 
However, on hard ground the track of 
the front foot of a bear and a lion track 
may be easily taken for one another, 
though the former shows five toemarks 
while the latter has only four. But then 
on hard ground every toemark is not 
often visible. 


and females of predatory animals as 
it is with a bunch of deer, or a single 
one for that matter, after bucks have 
shed their horns. The initiated can 
without fail tell from the appearance 
of the animals which it a buck and 
which is a doe; yet, if questioned how 
he knows it, he can give no definite 
answer. At best he will say: “Because 
it looks like one.” 

The reason for my dwelling on this 
subject is by no means an idle one. Dur- 
ing the early summer the ravages of 
“varmints” often become almost un- 
bearable to stockmen and as always 
females which have to provide for their 
offspring are the worst offenders, it is 
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well for anyone to be able to distinguish 
their tracks from those of males in order 
to follow only them, as they are the only 
ones that will always with certainty 
lead to the den. 

Predatory animals are, in the writer’s 
opinion, not monogamous. While a 
male is often found with a family, the 
same male may be seen with others of 
his kind miles away the next day, and 
the fact that I have on several occasions 
shot two or even three males of a species 
near a den is to me conclusive proof 
that no dependence is to be placed upon 
them as far as their tracks leading to a 
den is concerned. 

In following a female track with the 
purpose of hunting up the den, no at- 
tention need be paid if the trail is fresh 
or old. A trail two weeks old, but made 
after a rain, is often more easily fol- 
lowed than a fresher one and will lead as 
well to the den’s vicinity as the latter, 
which very often could not be followed 
at all on hard ground; and a back-trail 
often leads more quickly to the den than 
one leading ahead. 

From the foregoing it is evident the 
trail which is plainest ought to be fol- 
lowed. Without giving due regard to 
the extermination of predatory animals 
—by all means— it is impossible to bring 
a hunting preserve up to the highest 
standard, and for the same reason their 
unrestrained existence in the open hunt- 
ing grounds can only be harmful. The 
time when predatory animals kept the 
number of other game in a _ healthy 
balance has passed and the sportsman 
who kills half-a-dozen deer ought to have 
to his credit at least one member of the 
former tribe to offset his killing the 
latter. As few of the hunting fraternity 
attain this desirable result, I think those 
who kill as many or more marauders 
as useful game animals, ought to be re- 
spected as benefactors to the sportmen’s 
fraternity instead of being decried as 
unsportsmanslike, if they use traps for 
the commendable purpose, by those who 
would soon find the woods empty of 
desirable game if none gave more at- 
tention to marauders than they do them- 
selves. 


LYNX AND BOBCAT 


What the cougar is to the useful big 
game, his smaller wild relatives are to 
small game and the young of big game. 
However, they lack his cunning, being 
easily called or trapped, and therefore 
they as a whole and excepting individual 
specimens in cases few and far between, 
will never become a menace to either 
the sportsmen’s fraternity or to stock- 
growers. Where hundreds of them in- 
vest the country—as in certain sections 
of the Bad Lands—they only serve to 
restrain the millions of cotton-tail rab- 
bits from increasing to numbers which 
would in a few years lead to proportions 
dangerous to the very existence of those 
rodents. It is an established fact that 
where the cats are exterminated by 
trapping and shooting and the rabbits 
are allowed to multiply unrestrained, the 
latter become afflicted after a few seasons 
with some disease and die off to an extent 
which brings the species near the verge 
of extinction. 

I had a demonstration of this in the 
country lying between the Musselshell 
River, Snowy Mountains, Spring Creek 
and Missouri a few years ago when so 
many dead rabbits were lying around 
that even disinterested people took notice 
of the fact. 

Where man interferes with nature he 
ought to do it “all the way through” or 
not at all. Where predatory animals 
are killed, those upon which they live 
ought to be pursued, too, and_ vice 
versa. This suggests that those deerving 
the trapper are not all wrong, either, 
although they usually do not consider 
all the facts and frequently disregard 
common sense. 

In still-hunting them, calling I con- 
sider the most sportsmanslike method, 
although it gives a good chance to the 
lazv hunter. I once received rather a 
cold shiver down my back though I am 
not easily scared, I should say, through 
one of them. I was sitting on a log call- 
ing and watching a canvon below me 
and a ridge opposite. Behind me was 
a dense thicket of small extent. Sudden- 
ly a fierce growl close to my back made 
me whirl around, and there, not ten 
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yards from me, was a bit of yellow fur. 
[ did not like the proposition to shoot at 
any part of the anatomy of what I 
thought to be a cougar, at that distance, 
but I fired and the next instant a cat 
scaled a nearby tree with its bowels 
hanging out. The sight was rather a 
relief to my nerves, the existence of 
which I had not discovered during a 
twenty-five years’ previous hunting life. 
It is not the danger one sees to be 
afraid of but the one that is imagined. 

“Cats,” if hunted with dogs, are more 
sportive than cougars as they do not tree 
so quickly and the result is never sure 
with the latter, as they often hole or 
put the dogs to shame in some other 
manner. The track of a cat—there is 
hardly any difference between that of a 
lynx and that of a bobeat—is a minia- 
ture of that of a cougar though the trail 
is somewhat better. In loose snow the 
trail might be easily taken for that of a 
coyote or fox if it were not that it is 
more out of line and the steps closer to- 
gether than in the trail of the latter 
animals. 


THE DOMESTIC CAT 


The track and trail of the house cat 
(if it were only a house cat I should not 
say anything about it here) is too well 
known to need description. If it is 
found anywhere in the great outdoors 
or in parks, ete., the finder will do a 
favor to all lovers of nature and its use- 
ful feathered denizens if he, where possi- 
ble, will set a trap baited with fish, 
herring or cheese; that is, if there is no 
chance to fill that varmint’s anatomy 
with pellets from a shotgun or a .22 rifle 
or to cut it apart with a big rifle bullet. 
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It may seem a waste of powder and lead 
but it is not, for, in the writer’s opinion, 
there is no more harmful creature afoot 
or a-wing, than the domestic cat out- 
doors. It would be vain to attempt to 
put down the figure of damages in hard 
dollars which they do by killing songsters 
which nature intended to restrain insect 
pests and to gladden the hearts of those 
laden with cares and worries. As far as 
the sportsman is concerned, a single cat 
will often deprive him of his shooting 
in a given locality for, if it has once 
found the location of a bevy of quail, 
grouse or other game birds, it will not 
stop unt the last one of the family is 
killed. Wild predatory animals general- 
ly restrict their raids to the hours con- 
sidered night; a domestic cat will prowl 
and kill at any hour during the twenty- 
four of a day. Some specimens attack 
even deer-fawns and other game of like 
size. A cat shrinks from nothing in its 
lust for killing—not even from water. 
A watchman in a city park once com- 
plained to me that a certain pond was 
continucusly robbed of its goldfish and 
requested me,—knowing that I passed 
that pond quite often on the way to or 
from a forest under my supervision,—to 
keep a lookout there for the thieves he 
supposed to be two-legged. One fine 
afternoon I came to the pond and found 
there a nice big tom-cat engaged in lift- 
ing one of the golden beauties out of its 
element with its paws. And that was the 
last fish stolen from that pond. During 
autumn days it will pay, and pay well, 
anyone interested in shooting if he, dur- 
ing the good old summertime, keeps a 
lookout for cat tracks in the woods and 
does his best to make them show no more. 














AN AFTERNOON IN GROUSELAND 


WITH BEVERLY 


AND THE DOGS, AND AN OLD COCK GROUSE 


THAT WAS ALMOST SHOT-PROOF 


By 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Beverly and I, to the time when 

we could give our brace of young 
dogs their first real work on grouse. As 
pups they had been taken afield several 
times the previous fall, and had proved 
to our satisfaction that they were hunters 
born, and, better still, not at all gun-shy. 
During the summer months the young- 
sters had been zealously yard-trained, 
until both were proficient in the rudi- 
ments of bird-dog wisdom. Beverly’s 
setter, Young Donovan, was if anything 
more finished in his education than Don 
of Kent, my pointer ; for Beverly is every 
bit as much of a dog enthusiast as I, and 
it is a way of hers to do thoroughly what- 
ever she sets her hand to. But, secretly, 
I had some doubts of her prodigy, for 
“Van” had been a wild, headstrong pup, 
and I feared that when the actual test 
should come excitement might prove too 
much for his schooling. 

The first day of the open season proved 
clear and sunny. Early afternoon found 
us tramping eagerly toward Grouseland, 
Van and Don working off their surplus 
energy in a series of mad dashes. We 
came soon to the last half-mile, where 
our way led along a railroad track. On 
one side arose the hill. on whose slopes 
we expected to find the birds; on the 
other lay treeless meadows, stretching 
away in brown billows to the distant 
river. 

Like the dogs, Beverly was brimming 
over with enthusiasm. “Look!” she 
cried, gayly. “Isn’t that a pretty point? 
And to think that it is only a sparrow. 
For shame, Van, to waste vour time on 
such trifling game.” 

I followed her gaze, and saw Van just 
ahead, standing staunchly at point, his 
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nose directed to a fringe of small bushes 
which bordered the track on the meadow 
side. Just then Don also caught the 
scent and came to a stand a pace beyond. 
The two made a grand picture. 

“Puppy work, truly,” I said in some 
disgust. “This for the find.” As I 
spoke I shied a small stone into the 
tangle, expecting to see a ground bird 
dart out. Instead I stood paralyzed as 
with a roar of wings a big gray-brown 
form shot upward, swung across the 
track and went hurtling away up the 
hill side. A cock grouse, and there of all 
places!’ Watching him, I almost forgot 
Beverly for the moment. When I turned 
she was already regarding me, her gray 
eyes black with wrath. 

“Tmbeciles!” she exclaimed, “to lose 
such a chance. Not a load in the guns 
and no wits to shoot with if there were.” 
Then, a new thought coming to her, 
“But the dogs; weren’t they dears?” 
And with that she fell to hugging them 
by turns—a proceeding not strictly ac- 
cording to the code, no doubt, but one 
which they seemed to appreciate none 
the less for that. 

For youngsters they had made a 
pretty good beginning and I could ap- 
preciate Beverly’s impulse. Mentally I 
made Van humble apology for doubting 
him, for the find had certainly been his 
and a chiseled image could not have 
held more staunchly. 

Confident that we had marked down 
our bird, we climbed the rising ground 
toward the woods. The dogs, thoroughly 
aroused, circled beautifully in the open 
pasture, quite forgetting their puppy 
antics of a few minutes before and cover- 
ing the ground like old-timers. 

The hill’s upper slopes were heavily 
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* * As pups they had been taken afield 


wooded with a mixed growth that 
formed an ideal grouse cover. A little 


way to our right this merged into the 
more open timber of a sugar orchard 
some acres in extent. 

Both Beverly and I were watching the 
woods closely as we approached, and the 
precaution proved a wise one. Our sage 
old cock had alighted in the outer edge 
of the cover and was very much alive 
to our coming. While the dogs were 
still too far away to get the scent he 
rose again, flying just above the treetops 
and making hardly a sound as he went. 
We saw him drop, this time apparently 
in the sugarplace. 

Beverly murmured something that 
was uncomplimentary to cock grouse in 
general and one bird in particular. 

“Shall we follow that feathered 
Solomon,” I queried, “or give him up 
in favor of something less wary ?” 

I was thinking of the pups, and the 
affect that continued non-success would 


have on them. 
have it. 

“Never!” she declared. “It is that 
one bird for me and no other. Did you 
notice how gray and large he looked? 
Why, he is as big as a turkey. I’ll wager 
he is a centenarian, and wise for his 
years.” 

Part of this she had to retract very 
shortly, for before we had covered half 
the distance to the sugarplace both dogs 
suddenly came to a point in the edge of 
the spruces. We were a bit slow in 
coming up, and Van’s impatience got 
the better of him. Rushing in, he 
stampeded Don and flushed two grouse. 
Beverly’s restraining command went for 
naught. But we were ready this time. 
and neither escaped. The pups retrieved 
them, after getting a little mixed at 
first and trying, in their eagerness, to 
“fetch” the same bird. 

Beverly can punish as well as reward, 
and the impetuous Van met with the 


But Beverly would not 
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correction due his indiscretion. That he 
understood and profited by it was soon 
proven. 

It was near the end of the cover that 
a quick rustling and clucking told us 
that another grouse was about to take 
wing. At the same time Van pointed, 
holding fast until the flush. Don, busy 
on his own account, was pattering about 
in a different quarter. He refused to 
desist, even when both of us awakened 
the echoes—and missed clean. Van went 
to retrieve, but finding nothing came 
in with a much injured air. “Too many 
leaves,” was Beverly’s comment, an ex- 
cuse that served as well as another. 

As we reloaded there came a sound 
of beating wings in an evergreen copse 
just within the sugarplace, and away 
went our “only original” for a third 
time. We could only note that he looked 
bigger and grayer than ever as he winge'|! 
his way to safety, straight up a road 
among the maples. To emphasize our 
bad luck, Don, working rapidly now, 
trailed directly to the copse, only to find 
his bird flown. His expression of dis- 
gust was unmistakable, and would have 
been ludicrous under other circum- 
stances. 

From the direction of the bird’s flight 
T thought he would alight again not far 
from the road, and we followed along 





that. The dogs covered both sides in 
good style. Don forged well ahead, 
thinking perhaps in that sagacious 


puppy head of his that if he were ever 
to locate that special bird he must do it 
quickly or we would alarm it with more 
untimely fireworks. For our part, we 
advanced slowlv enough, determined 
that no haste of ours should spoil the 
chances for a shot. 

At length, rounding a turn in the 
road, we came suddenly upon the sugar- 
house, its weather-beaten blackness in- 
tensified by the green surroundings. In 
front of it stood Don, wearing a verv 
much dejected air. Tl] luck was stamped 
all over him, and he looked so forlorn 
that Beverly with a word of encoura‘e- 
ment stooped to caress him. As she did 
so, out of a lone spruce behind us 
dashed our miserable eack grouse, rush- 
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ing with the speed of an arrow back to 
the cover whence we had come. Schooled 
at last to expect the unexpected where 
he was concerned, | swung on him anid 
fired—both barrels almost together. A 
single feather floating downward was my 
only reward. And I am inclined to 
think that his hurried flight dislodged 
that, rather than any shot of mine. 

“Old Ironsides!” cried Beverly, with 
a grimace at his disappearing form. “I 
don’t believe lead will penetrate him.” 

There was nothing for it but to re- 
trace our steps to the thick cover, where 
the chances of obtaining a good shot 
were much less. Presently, as we worked 
our way through it, we missed Van, and 
returning to where we had last seen 
him found the youngster standing 
stiffly at point in the midst of a dense 
thicket of underbrush. We had barely 
located him when a small grouse, doubt- 
less the same which we had missed 
earlier in the afternoon, flushed close at 
hand. By good luck it rose high, clear- 
ing the trees, and Beverly brought it 
down with a beautiful shot as it circled 
past. Van looked justly proud of him- 
self and his mistress as he brought it in. 

After that we beat the cover for an 
hour without result. “Old Ironsides” 
had seemingly evaporated into thin air. 
As a last resort we even worked our dogs 
singly in different parts of the wood. I 
met with no success, and when Beverly 
rejoined me at the far side of the hill 
she also reported “No luck.” 

“But the woods were glorious,” she 
added; “so it doesn’t matter so very 
much.” Which tells more of Beverly’s 
character than any words of mine could 
do. 

“T am afraid the old wiseacre has 
given us the slip at last.” I said. But I 
was wrong, for Fate willed that we were 
to have at least one more encounter. In 
some doubt as to our next move, we 
were returning up a path which T had 
traversed not ten minutes before. Don, 
who was trotting ahead of us in the path. 
came to a sudden point,—one foot poised 
in the act of taking a step. Instinctivelv 
I felt that it was “our friend the enemy” 
whose scent he had caught. 
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* * The two made a grand picture 


Bidding Beverly watch closely, I 
made a little detour in the hope of driv- 
ing the bird into the open when he 
flushed. The ruse was successful, for as 
I approached the spot again a familiar 
form rose from behind a fallen top, 
dodged its way among the trees and a 
second later burst with a mighty roar 
straight into Beverly’s pathway. 

And she, poor little girl, missed a 
much easier shot than the one she had 
made so cleanly a short time before. 
When I stepped into the path she stood 
looking mournfully after the bird, too 
crestfallen even to be angry. “He still 
has his armour with him, it seems,” I 
laughed, though I was quite as much 
disappointed as she. 

Beverly only nodded in a chagrined 
silence that was almost tearful. Then 
like a flash she turned and “begged our 
pardon”—Don’s and mine—“for being 
such a bungler.” And both of us for- 
gave her on the spot. 

Not a feather could the dogs raise in 


another hour’s hunting, though they dis- 
played such diligence that our hearts 
warmed to them. It almost seemed as 
though they appreciated the charm that 
surrounded that particular bird and were 
as eager as we to work his downfall. 

The day was drawing to a close and 
long shadows began to appear in the 
woods. There were other’ shadows, 
too—about Beverly’s eyes—that told 
of a weariness which she was_ too 
brave to acknowledge. Reluctantly, 
then, we turned toward home. Beverly 
was obdurate until I employed strategy, 
pleading fatigue for myself, when she 
went without a protest. 

Forced to yield for the time to the 
cunning of our cock grouse, we were 
firm in the resolve to return before 
many days and try conclusions again. 
Even as we descended the hill we dis- 
cussed plans for the next hunt. Half- 
way down Beverly turned for a last look 
at the woods. 

“This has been almost a perfect day,” 
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she said. Then I heard a surprised ex- 
clamation. “Look quickly,” she cried,— 
“at Don!” 

Up to that moment I had not missed 
the youngster, but looking back, saw 
him but a short distance from the woods 
standing as though posed for a picture. 
Foot upraised, head extended to the 
limit, body tense with eagerness, tail 
straight and rigid: it was a picture to 
delight the eye of a dog lover. Van had 
seen, too, and racing up the hillside, 
he backed Don in a point that was every 
bit as perfect. The scene was complete. 

But we were in no mood to enjoy it 
then. Beverly was already leading the 
way back, her eyes flashing, the tired 
look quite gone. 

I studied the ground closely for a 
hiding place where the bird might lie 
concealed ; but where the dogs stood the 
pasture was particularly open and there 
was hardly a bush near at hand. Ah, 
the matchless impudence of that bird— 
ealmly enjoying his usual sun-bath on 
the slope, while for the past hour we 
had hunted the woods high and low for 
him. Surely it could be no other than 
our gay gentleman of the title. 

We were hardly within range of the 
dogs as yet, but I meant to profit by 
past experiences. “Ready. Beverly,” I 
cautioned. “If it is ‘Old Tronsides’ he 
may flush at any time now—and from 
anywhere.” 

“Well_—let him,” she answered, for 
she was walking with gun half raised, 
her lips compressed in a manner that 
meant trouble for something. Evidently 
that Jast miss stil! rankled. T looked at 
her, and said good-bye to “Old Iron- 
sides.” 

“B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!” Out from a little 
hollow which had barely shielded him 
from view rushed a big grouse—our 
grouse, for it was he beyond question. 
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One look settled that. It was a long 
shot, but both guns spoke—Beverly’s 
first, mine a fraction of a second later. 
We shall never know which hit him. 
Perhaps both. I have my own ideas, 
but Beverly will never allow me to say 
that she alone scored. “Old Ironsides” 
stopped in full career, wavered an in- 
stant, and fell. Which was glory enough 
for all. 

Beverly was in an ecstacy. When 
Don, almost wagging himself in two with 
pride and pleasure, brought in the bird 
she literally “received him with open 
arms” and half smothered him with 
caresses. I was left to comfort the 
equally deserving Van, whose only fault 
lay in being less fortunate at the finish. 

I have never seen just such another 
grouse as that. He was of unusual size, 
and viewed closely, his plumage was 
even lighter in color than it had ap- 
peared from a distance. So pale were 
the shades along his back and neck that 
by contrast with the great black ruff 
they looked almost a cream color. 

Beverly admired him for some time. 
Then she drew a long breath and looked 
up. smiling happily. “Now the day is 
quite perfect.” she said. I understood 
then her “almost” of a few minutes be- 
fore. 

The hillside was flooded with a red 
glow of dying day as we took the home- 
ward way. In the woodland’s border the 
white-throats were trilling sweetly, 
earessingly. TI stopped abruptly and 
listened, for it seemed to me that they 


sang: 

“We greet you.——Beverly, Beverly, 
Beverly.” 

And always from afar sounded the 


faint answering call of others, like echoes 
bringing back the words. 

You also may hear them if you listen, 
in the dusk of a September evening. 




















LAKE LABARGE, IN ALASKA 


OPENING DAY IN THE KLONDIKE 


THE STORY OF A LONG JOURNEY FOR A FEW DAYS’ SPORT IN A 
REGION WHERE HITS AND MISSES COST MONEY 


By ROY E. DOUGLAS 
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HE opportunities for an outing 
T in the Klondike are many, for 
on all sides lies the vast un- 
traveled wilderness, teeming with furred 
and feathered game, and resounding but 
seldom to the reverberating roar of the 
sportsman’s gun. This was our impres- 
sion when, one summer, a friend broach- 
ed the subject of a duck hunt at the 
opening of the season, the first of 
September. 

After some inquiries we ascertained 
that the number of lakes in our neigh-’ 
borhood were very few, and we were 
compelled to select a lake in the Flat- 
Creek country, called Gravel Lake, with 


no roads leading to it, and consequently 
no transportation. We were not deterred, 
however, and proceeded to plan the neces- 
sary outfit. 

There were three in the party, two 
pack horses, and a two weeks’ supply of 
grub and ammunition. It required con- 
siderable calculation to keep the weight 
of our dunnage down to two hundred 
pounds to the animal, owing to the large 
supply of clothing needed in a cold 
country; and when we finally started, on 
the third day of the season, we were con- 
fronted with the problem of throwing 
the diamond hitch. Not one in the party 
could throw the diamond, but we man- 
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aged to construct an individual hitch by 
the use of plenty of rope, and began our 
long journey to the camping ground. 

We had two mountain ridges to cross, 
and in the warmth of the forenoon sun 
we negotiated the first with no untoward 
accident. I led my animal to avoid the 
standing timber, and occasionally would 
be stopped by a warning cry from Kd, 
who was in the rear, only to look back 
and find my pack had slipped around 
from the animal’s back and was sus- 
pended between his legs. The first day’s 
walk was rather slow, progress being 
difficult, first in heavy timber and later 
in a bog that failed to sustain our laden 
animals. We made about six miles and 
at dark camped in a deserted cabin be- 
side a large brook. 

Next day we started early and saw our 
first game when a small flock of mallards 
arose from a nearby “ping-hole.” At 
noon we began the ascent of our second 
ridge, and after three hours’ toil reached 
the summit, seven miles from our noon 
camp. Here we had a grand view such as 
one sees only in a mountainous country. 


The beautiful Flat Creek valley lay at 
our feet all green and gold in the autumn 
sun, its low birchwood ridges in fine con- 
trast to its greener marshland. In the 
distance were the snowcapped Rockies 
in a steady file across the horizon, and at 
our rear was the basin country of the 
golden Klondike, the distance blotting 
out its industries, and blending every 
ridge and valley in a vast and tumbling 
mountain scene. 

The descent into the valley was soon 
made, it being shorter than the ascent 
by some two miles, and at evening we 
made camp in the wilderness of a broad 
and beautiful valley. 

We still had some eighteen miles to 
travel, out in the valley, to our ducking 
grounds, and with bright hopes and 
blithe hearts packed our horses and 
started on the narrow trail the following 
morning. For hours we _ traveled 
among tall birches, free from under- 
brush, and carpeted thickly with yellow 
leaves. We flushed many ruffed grouse, 
and Ed, who led the way, provided our 
mid-day meal with fresh game, by mak- 














CAMP ON THE UPPER GOLD RIVER, WHENCE THE PARTY STARTED FOR GRAVEL LAKE 
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ing a fine double, and later two singles. 

Down a long slope and through an old 
burning we swung into sight of the lake, 
and the vision of the glinting water in 
the afternoon sun gladdened our hearts 
exceedingly. A three years’ residence in 
a locality where no large bodies of still 
water are to be enjoyed had made us 
doubly appreciative of this little sheet 
of blue. 

We found a deserted cabin built on 
a small knoll a few yards from the 
shore, and here we gladly unpacked after 
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his gun set the lake in an uproar and 
ducks seemed to rise and circle from 
every bay and point where we had failed 
to notice them from our position on the 
knoll. 

A fine sprig duck fell from overhead, 
as it essayed to circle by our friend, who 
could not load fast enough to take all his 
chances, and in a short time he had 
scared everything to the further shore, 
about a mile away. When he came up 
the bank with his bag, we greeted him 
with, “Say, what do you think, eh?” 











THE LAST EVIDENCES OF MINING ON THE ROUTE TO GRAVEL LAKE 


A few straps had been 


our long march. 
startled us with a 


unloosed when Ed 
joyful ery: 

“Holy smoke! look at the ducks.” 

“Where? Where,” we cried in 
chorus; and there, swinging over a 
marshy point, a large flock of teal came 
with a dash, only to pass up the lake and 
land with a plump in a small bay. A 
closer inspection showed ducks near at 
hand, and Ed, who already had made a 
dive for his gun, tore down to the grassy 
shore and opened up on a brace that 
started with his coming. The report of 


“Will this place do!” and we were 
privileged to dance and “whoop ’er up” 
to Ed’s enthusiastic tale of how it hap- 
pened and how he was rattled by having 
game from both directions at once; and 
so on. 

We had work to do, and so we picketed 
our horses, set up our store, brought in 
hay from a nearby stack, and in general, 
prepared for a week’s sport. 

Next morning we were out before day- 
light, after a good night’s rest in a 
luxurious hay bed, and after agreeing 
on each one’s shooting ground, parted 
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for what, we were slightly afraid, in the 
excitement would be a small slaughter. 

I had hardly reached my place when 
a sheet of flame and a loud report from 
Oscar’s gun started the fun. Our lake 
was none too large and after a flock had 
made the round of the lake a few times 
it mounted high and left us. In a couple 
of hours, during which we had fast and 
excellent shooting, there were no more 
ducks left, to our consternation. So we 
went into breakfast and afterward built 
a raft in order that we might retrieve 
our ducks. I gathered five birds from 
the water and in doing so jumped two 
more, chances which I accepted and 
missed. To drop your pole and grab 
the gun from between your feet, on a 
none too steady raft, was fine fun, but 
required more skill than I could dis- 
play. Oscar then took the raft, and 
later Ed, each to cover his part of the 
lake, and each to try his skill at catching 
the hidden mallard. 

In the late afternoons we usually went 
for a tramp through the nearby burnings, 
now grown to weeds and native brush, 
to hunt for ruffed grouse. Not having 


a dog was a handicap, but we often 
flushed a covey and the snap shooting 
in the small timber was productive of 
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many heart burnings and explanations 
of clean misses. 

Each morning our lake was occupied 
by many hundreds of teal, mallards, 
widgeon, and many other varieties that 
I, being a Minnesotan, had to be intro- 
duced to by Ed, who was something of 
a naturalist, and acquainted with Pacific 
coast ducks. They came in so late that 
our evening shoot was rather light, but 
we were amply pleased with the sport 
every morning. 

Our side excursions were a source of 
much pleasure, and we found that each 
day was a busy one. Our supply of game 
we packed well, and owing to our cold 
nights and the nature of the earth, which 
in this country is always frozen, we had 
no difficulty in getting our game home 
in excellent condition. 

We made the trip home in two days, 
and arrived tired but well pleased with 
the result of our outing. 

It might interest sportsmen in the 
States to know that notwithstanding the 
fact that our ammunition cost us six and 
one-third cents a round, we enjoyed a 
fortnight’s sport at a total outlay of 
forty-two dollars each, and the number 
of ducks we were enabled to hang up for 
winter’s use was eighty-two each. 













Fortunate indeed is the sportsman who can 
take a vacation in September, but in order to 
appreciate the season and the 
SEPTEMBER freedom one must go from his 
business place in the city 
where he has passed the heated term at hard 
work with little recreation or relief from the 
heat. Other seasons may be pleasant to the 
man or woman who loves the woods and 
streams. When winter passes and the trees 
and flowers are fresh and green, spring is a 
charming season. Early summer pleases the 
angler and other outdoor people. Summer is 
loved by those who can go away to the north- 
land or the hills where the midday heat is tem- 
pered by cool breezes and the air is dry. But 
when September days are passing and the air 
is cool and full of haze, the foliage taking on its 
grandest tints, and the nights invite one 
to enjoy sound sleep, then the sportsman 
feels that he is really living, and exults in his 
health and the strength that returns after the 
sapping, enervating influences of the heated 
term. 

Now for the fields with the old gun in hand 
and those good friends, the dogs, scampering 
on ahead, wild with the joy of living once more 
in their element. Or, perchance you love the 
rifle best, and seek the forest where the gray 
squirrels and the grouse play with you a game 
of hide and seek. It matters not; a September 
day in wood or field is one to be remembered, 
and he who is abroad will return content with 
empty hands or well-filled game bag. 

* * * 


It has often impressed us as somewhat 
strange that so few owners of small motor 
boats seem to appreciate 

POWER BOAT the opportunities at their 
POSSIBILITIES command. An_ ordinary 
power boat is capable of 

‘“‘kicking” its way through long stretches of 
water on a very small supply of fuel, and if 
there is sufficient space on board for two or 
three persons to sleep—as there generally is— 
cruises of several hundred miles’ length are 
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possible and extremely interesting to all who 
go along. Canoeists have shown that two 
persons, say, in a tiny canoe, with a modest 
outfit, can travel from one hundred to two 
hundred miles during a fortnight’s vacation, 
and while daing this easily without any great 
exertion, live, travel and sleep comfortably, 
and gain a broader idea of regions and water- 
ways new to them at less expenditure of cash 
than in any other manner so far known. It 
should be said, in passing, however, that not 
all canoeists endeavor to live cheaply during 
their voyages, but their wants are so simple 
and their carrying capacity so limited that 
they cannot well spend more money than is 
absolutely necessary to supply their current 
needs. 

How much easier is it. therefore, for two 
or more persons—depending on its size and 
equipment—to cruise long distances in a small 
power boat, and do this without bothering 
their heads concerning campsites and springs, 
two very important factors in the daily voyag- 
ing of the canoeist. In the launch it is not 
necessary to determine carefully what must 
be taken and what left at home because of the 
important problem of dead weight. Provisions 
for an entire vacation can easily be stowed away 
on board the power boat and, with the fire- 
arms and fishing tackle, be kept dry. Lakes, 
rivers, bays, canals, and even creeks are open 
to the power boat; fuel is obtainable almost 
everywhere, and with the folding cots, air mat- 
tresses, vapor stoves and nesting cooking kits 
to be had in all sportsmen’s supply shops, the 
crew of the power boat can sleep cozily at night 
if some shelter is provided, and live as well as 
any of our outdoor people do. 

It is remarkable, we repeat, how few owners 
of boats of this class, compared with the enor- 
mous number used during seven months of 
the twelve, take advantage of their opportu- 
nities for cruising. Of the great number in use, 
perhaps less than one per cent. ever plow 
through strange waters, and most of them are 
never taken so far away from their moorings 
that the plant supplying them with fuel cannot 
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be seen with field glasses. Whereas the coun- 
try-loving motor car owner goes far afield at 
every opportunity, and at heavy expense, par- 
ticularly if he remains away over night or for 
several days; the launch owner, independent 
of hotels and garages, and with sleeping room 
on board, pokes about near home and in this 
way loses grand opportunities of seeing the 
country and the loveliest waterways, broad- 
ening his views and learning that independence 
which can only be attained through contact 
with the forces of nature and with other men 
in regions unknown to him. 

In another part of this issue there is a simple 
story relating how two young men took their 
wives with them in their little power boats 
to regions wild but full of interest for all of 
them. and these accessible at any time to 
them from their homes in one of our largest 
cities. Mr. Von Neida shows how, by fishing 
a little and shooting a little now and then, 
the larder was supplied with nature’s best 
nourishment for man, and how one of the little 
wives found nature’s best tonic for her illness. 

If you own a power boat, do not be content 
with stirring up the bottom silt in the old fa- 
miliar duck pond, but study the maps of the 
waterways near at hand, invite a congenial 
companion to go along, take tackle or gun, 
and speedily get out of sight of all that is 
familiar to you for a few days. As Mr. Von 
Neida says, it is better than medicine 

Congress at its last session, agreed to re- 
move the high tax on alcohol, and this law 
will become effective on the first of next Jan- 
uary It is believed that denatured alcohol 
can be manufactured in the United States and 
sold from ten to fifteen cents per gallon, and 
that this cheap fuel will soon come into general 


use for small motors, if not for lighting purposes. 


Alcohol stoves of greater efficiency than those 
in common use at the present time will un- 
doubtedly be put on the market, too, and out- 
door people expect better material for camp 
lanterns, boat lights, etc , but it seems likely, 
in view of the enormous increase in the cost of 
gasoline and kerosene, and the unsatisfactory 
results from their use in power boat engines. 
that the small power boat of the future will 
appeal more directly to the angler and the 
shooter. ‘ scale i i 
x * * 


It is so often asserted that game wardens 
do not earn their salaries that the statement 
made by Mr. Thees, in one of 
our departments, is refreshing. 
During his visit to one of the 
Adirondack lakes he learned that Warden 
Somerville was doing his whole duty, and that 
fish protection, in that locality at least, was no 
farce. Better observance of the legal limit 
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was evident, too, for in an inspection of the 
catches of nineteen parties, only one had bass 
smaller than the law allows. 

There are dishonest wardens, just as there 
are dishonest fishermen and shooters, but 
effective protection of our fish and game is 
gaining ground steadily but surely. 


* * * 


There is much that is sound in the appeal 
of Maryland’s chief game warden to the youth 
of the state through their 

THE SONG-BIRD parents and teachers to 
PROBLEM protect the harmless non- 
game birds of the state; 

but while it may be true that in Maryland boys 
with firearms and slingshots kill most of these 
birds that are killed, we think the foreigners 
are responsible to a much greater extent in all 
the regions near the large centers of population. 

In one respect we take issue with Mr. Dennis. 
He says: 

“‘T do not believe that these birds will ever 
be protected by law, but that the creation of 
natural love instilled in the children by their 
parents and teachers will be their ultimate pro- 
tection, and will make of them when they are 
grown protectors without the aid of the law.” 

It is true that no ordinary staff of pro- 
tectors can watch all the fields and woods of a 
state, however small; but the moral effect of a 
few arrests and fines generally spreads through- 
out a community, and boys have a natural 
horror of being punished publicly for their mis- 
deeds, and spanked as well at home. The 
wardens are paid to prevent and punish, and 
if they fail the law is not at fault. 

In many other states it is claimed that the 
laws protecting song birds are being observed, 
and that the result is favorable. Generally it 
is admitted that the sentiment in favor of the 
unwritten laws is as strong as the respect for 
the statutes, and both are gaining ground. This 
among our own people. 

Not much can be said in favor of the for- 
eigner residing with us, temporarily, how- 
ever. To him all is game that flies or walks. 
Curiously enough, in view of the fact that he 
is known to work for pay on which an American 
would starve, he owns a gun, and when ar- 
raigned for killing robins and thrushes, pro- 
duces cash, pays his fine, and goes merrily on 
his way 

If you meet him in the woods it is not his 
fault. You may hear him shoot time after 
time in places where you know to an absolute 
certainty that there is‘no game; but when you 
pass him, save for the sinister gleam in his eye 
and the blunderbuss he carries, you might 
fancy that he was searching for chestnuts or 
lost cows. But the lumpy places under his 
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clothing are significant, and now and then, as 
you walk along, you will find a catbird or a 
robin fluttering among the autumn leaves, 
wing-broken, certain food for stray cats and 
foxes. 

For some reason the wardens do not often 
catch these men, and they frequent the same 
places again and again until their presence is 
well known to the people of the neighborhood, 
who, however, do nothing that might bring 
down the resentment of the poacher and _ his 
friends. 

We have often tried but failed to ascertain 
whether fining these foreigners has any other 
effect than to reduce the size of their roll of 
greenbacks. Every Monday during autumn 
and winter in the courts of New York City and 
its environs large numbers of these men are 
fined good round sums for carrying firearms in 
the woods on Sunday and for having in their 
possession small non-game birds, but appar- 
ently as many may be seen abroad the Sunday 
following, perhaps the same men. 

We believe that the work of the Audubon 
and other societies is resulting in educating 
our youth up to their duties respecting song 
birds, but missionary work is needed among 
foreigners in our midst. Apparently, enforcing 
the game laws teaches them little, for they 
will pay any fine rather than be imprisoned 
So far the Massachusetts law, requiring for- 
eigners to take out licenses to carry firearms, 
seems the only effective one. 


* * * 


What neglect will do in an exceedingly short 
time for the fish and game interests of a state 
is shown in the commu- 
THE SITUATION nication from President 
IN UTAH Schefski of the Utah Fish 
and Game Protective As- 
sociation, printed in another column. Utah 
waters were among the best in the West a few 
years ago, but now, as Mr. Schefski says, good 
fishing is not to be found in the state. Dyna- 
miting and failure to screen irrigating ditches 
are mainly responsible for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. The protective association is 
young, but promises to become and remain 
active, and we urge every sportsman in Utah 
to give it his moral and financial support. 
When it is a very simple matter to screen 
all irrigating ditches, neglect on the part of 
owners and their patrons is nothing short of a 
moral crime, and every state in which irriga- 
tion is needed should enact laws, if none is 
now on their statute books, making it a mis- 
demeanor to leave any ditch open to game fish. 
The situation is this: The main canal of an 
irrigation system takes its head of water from 
a mountain stream, and if there is no screen at 


this point, there is nothing to prevent trout 
and bass from following the ditch until they 
come to an outlet into one of the smaller dis- 
tributing ditches. If this is not screened they 
may follow it, perhaps to enter other and 
smaller distributing ditches, and eventually 
find themselves in the middle of a field. Here 
the water sinks into the dry soil and the fish 
become food for hawks, crows magpies and 
coyotes. No one knows how extensive this 
destruction of beautiful game fish must be as 
a result of neglect to provide simple screens. 
Of course it is argued that fine-meshed screens 
are likely to become clogged with drifting 
matter during a freshet, but an irrigation sys- 
tem is a commercial proposition, as a rule, 
and the owners should be compelled to screen 
it and its ouglets in an effective manner. If 
no fish are found stranded in the fields it is 
frequently asserted that none is wasted in 
the manner we have described, but the flying 
and walking enemies of the helpless fish leave 
few evidences of their vigilance in patrolling 
the fields and watching the smaller ditches 


* * * 


North Carolina, in common with other states, 
needs sportsmen’s organizations as well as 
better warden service. J. A. 
IN NORTH Vaughan, of Statesville, writes 
CAROLINA us that the indications late in 
July were that more quail than 
during any other season in recent years would 
be found in the part of the state in which he 
lives, provided August is not too wet. ‘‘ But 
we need a good game warden in this section,”’ 
he says. ‘‘We have so many men and boys 
who shoot out of season. I wish I could get 
them all to read Frritp anp Stream, so that 
they would learn how very ‘low down’ and 
sorry any man is that will shoot game out of 
season.” 

Mr. Vaughan also says there are few game 
fish left in his section, for no measures are 
taken to prevent the dumping of sawdust and 
slabs into the streams by the lumbermen. He 
hopes something can be done to stop these 
evils. 

North Carolina attracts immense numbers 
of sportsmen to her resorts during half the 
year, and there is every reason to believe this 
source of revenue will increase steadily. She 
cannot afford to neglect her fish and game 
but that she is doing this is evident from 
communications that have reached us from 
time to time. Her resident sportsmen as well 
as others deserve more attention, but if nothing 
is done it is the duty of the North Carolina 
sportsmen to organize and bring the abuses 
to the attention of the authorities. The lumber 
interests bring money into the state, but_so 
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do visiting sportsmen. The former will dwindle 
with the passing of the forests, but the latter 
will come in increasing numbers if the in- 
ducements are sufficiently attractive. 

If the carp nuisance continues to spread in 
the future as it has done in the past few years, 
the fishing notes in our local news- 
papers will be fully as interesting 
as the following one from an Ohio 
paper of recent date: 

Al Wengler and Abe Herrman, two young 
men about town, went over to Orangeville, 
Ohio, and in the Pymatuning succeeded 
in capturing two carp, the largest fourteen 
meoce and the smallest ten pounds, as well 
as forty-six catfish of good size and two eight- 
pound mud turtles. 


IN OHIO 


And Ohio streams were not many years ago 

famed for their game fish. 
** * 

There is one species of blackmail that is 
peculiarly odious to anglers. We refer to the 
man who seemingly happens to 
find anglers fishing in streams 
flowing through his recently ac- 
quired land, blusters and threats, 
then makes a show of unwilling- 
ness to. settle on a cash basis but never neglects 
the opportunity to do so. If he does not hate 
himself it is certain he is hated by the honest 
persons he ‘‘holds up”’ at every opportunity, 
and if we are not mistaken there are property 
owners here and there who contemplate their 
season’s collections as a steady revenue. Some 
of them are most successful in waylaying ang- 
lers who have returned to their boyhood haunts 
from their homes in the cities, and who inno- 
cently trespass on the new owner’s property 
because it surrounds ‘‘the old fishing hole;”’ 
who prefer to hand over hush money rather 
than take chances on being haled before the 
local magistrate, as the new owner threatens; 
who dislike to be made examples of in the com- 
munity where they were born. And so they 
pay and say nothing about the matter, and 
the owner, like a feudal knight of old, retires 
to his castle to await the coming of other 
strangers whom he deems it safe to waylay. 


FEUDAL 
METHODS 
REVIVED 
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Cannot the game protectors of the Western 
states do something to discourage, if they 
cannot stop, the traffic 
in elk teeth? It seems 
that the various state 
laws are lax or some- 
thing is wrong when unprincipled persons are 
permitted to openly advertise that they buy 
and sell elk teeth, and publish the market 
price of perfect teeth. Some of these dealers 
claim they buy only such teeth as have been 
used for ornaments by the Indians, but that 
lame excuse and should afford them no 
protection from the law if there is any 
statute that covers their offenses. 

It is pleasing to note the number of mem- 
bers of the fraternal order whose insignia the 
elk tooth has been or is, who wear little gold 
elksheads instead of the gruesome teeth once 
so popular for the purpose. It is hoped they 
are advocates of the protection of elk and will 
not wear the teeth. 


THE ELK TOOTH 
TRAFFIC 


is a 


The Texas quail cases have been settled in 
the usual manner. One of the men was per- 
mitted to plead guilty in 
three cases and was let off 
with a thirty-day jail sen- 
tence and costs, amounting 
to as many dollars; the other got ten days and 
costs and a fine in a like amount. Forty-six 
cases against them were dismissed. Besides 
this they had already been punished to the 
extent of ten weeks in jail. The incident is 
closed, but the real culprits are still in business 
at their old stands. 


THE QUAIL 
CASES 


* * * 


From North Dakota comes the plaint that 
eagles are becoming very rare indeed in that 
region, where they were plenti- 
ful a few years ago. The trou- 
ble is that too many of these 
magnificent birds are shot 
merely for their value as trophies, while the 
collectors want them and their eggs, too. 
Time to put a stop to practices of this kind. 


SAVE THE 
EAGLE 
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subjects are invited. 











FISHING ON THE ST. FRANCIS 


On the 15th of June C. P. Baldwin and my- 
self boarded a train for a short fishing trip, 
landing at Jonesborough, Ark., at 6 A.M. next 
morning, and after breakfast we took another 
train for our destination, twenty-five miles 
north on the St. Francis river, where we stopped 
off the train, anxious to try our tackle on the 
finny tribes which inhabit the crystal waters 
among the cypress knees, flags and rushes, 
but contenting ourselves with watching, until 
after dinner, the maneuvers of a few natives 
and listening to the breezy conversation of 
three gentlemen from St. Louis, whose stories 
of fights with the finny lords of this swampland 
caused us to adjust our tackle, tie on our most 
engaging lures and await with strained nerves 
the time to board the boat with guide. 

We had time to see that the ice which we 
had ordered at Paragould was placed in the 
icebox, fondle a few of the fish our new friends 
had inveigled to their landing nets and watch 
two women in a cottonwood dugout some nine 
feet long, one sitting, the other standing, man- 
ipulating the paddle, going to a farm three 
* miles away, marketing, the nearest land above 
water. They seemed to think nothing of it, 
but we could not help but admire their skill. 

As yet we had little idea of the St. Francis, 
as we could not see much over one hundred 
yards of open water. As we were somewhat 
tired that afternoon, we insisted on a reconnoit- 
ering trip to get acquainted with our guides, 
the water and the lurking places of the game 
fish. Gazing down by the side of the boat the 
bottom, fifteen or twenty feet below, was 
plainly visible; hard gravel with here and there 
patches of moss waving in the current, with 
here and there fishes darting or poised, motion- 
less. We had become lost in admiration, but 
were rudely aroused and brought to a realiza- 
tion of the fact we had come 300 miles to fish, 
by the voice of the guide, saying, ‘‘If you will 
cast over to the roots of that cypress tree 
you may get a bass.” 

I did as requested, allowing the lure to sink 
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two or three feet, and felt the first strike at 
the first cast on the St. Francis. I set the hook, 
feeling sure I had a bass, but was surprised a 
moment later, when I landed a two-pound 
goggle-eye. 

We went into a passage little wider than 
the boat, lined on either side by moss, flags and 
rushes. Coming out into apparently open 
water, to find the moss so dense and so near the 
top it was useless to cast, but a short distance 
ahead was a grove of gum trees and George 
(the guide) said ‘‘I seldom pass here without 
getting a fish or two,”’ which duly nerved us to 
an effort, and three or four casts brought a 
two-and-a-half-pound small-mouthed bass. 

At one place I was compelled to aid the guide 
when we took a ‘‘cut-off.”” The trees and knees 
being so close, we had to do a little ‘‘sawing in,” 
as railroad men say, to get through. Suffice it 
to say my first afternoon on the St. Francis 
was not prolific of fish, yet it was really our 
most pleasant. I arrived at the clubhouse 
at sunset with eight or ten fish, ready for supper 
and willing to take to the single bed provided. 
My companion came in about the same time, 
not so well supplied with fish, but well pleased 
with the surroundings and the prospects for 
further sport. 

For the benefit of those who may contem- 
plate a trip to this region, it may be well to say 
a few words. It is always a good idea when 
in Rome to do as Romans do, and when on the 
St. Francis to do nothing to cross, and to do 
all that can be done, with self respect left, to 
please the natives. With Missouri on one side 
and Arkansas on the other, and a country 
where no stranger could go 200 yards from 
where he alights and be able to return, he is 
certainly in the hands of his guide; yet the guide 
could improve matters very much did he realize 
that the greater part of his living is gained from 
the outsider; and it would be largely to his 
interest to cause that feeling of a desire to re- 
turn by exerting himself a little more to furnish 
the necessary accommodations and assist his 
patron in gaining that sport for which he came; 
but no matter where you go, you will find 
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objections; but there is one which cannot be 
laid against the St. Francis—lack of fish, and 
anyone who makes the effort can satisfy him- 
self to his heart’s content. 

We agreed on Panther Slough for our next 
day’s fishing, and as it was eight or ten miles 
to this point we arranged to take lunch and 
meet at the mouth of Panther at 5 o’clock, 
Mr. Baldwin taking what is called the Indian 
Hill route, and I the west route, fishing Gaso- 
line Run on the way, and crossing the moss 
beds in shallow water to the main channel, 
thence to Panther. There is a shack nailed 
to the trees at this point, with a bed, cook stove 
and driven well. We had twelve or fifteen fish, 
our largest a four-pounder which Mr. Baldwin 
had landed after quite a struggle. My ex- 
perience varied little from the usual except 
that my most interesting quarter-hour happened 
in Gasoline Run. I was casting a single-hook 
weedless bucktail, with a small piece of pork 
attached, when at an unusually long cast 
among some cypress trees it looked like we 
had hold of something we hadn’t bargained 
for. George exclaimed, “‘A grinne]l. Give 
him all the line he wants and catch it and break 
it and let it go, or you will get your tackle 
smashed.” 

‘Not much,” said I, ‘‘I’ll land him or know 
why;”’ but at various times I feared I had made 
a rash statement, for he beat any fish I ever 
had hold of, but I succeeded and George thought 
him the largest he had ever seen, and that he 
would exceed twelve pounds. Although these 
fish have no other, their fighting quality re- 
deems them some, and it is a much more diffi- 
cult task to land a grinnel (or dogfish) than a 
bass, especially on a six-foot, six-ounce rod, 
and a No. 5 line. 

We landed at the shack, cooked fish, made 
coffee, and satisfied our hunger. 

Fish were plentiful in Panther, but it was im- 
possible to cast, so we put away our casting out 
fit preparatory to using the troller as per in- 
structions. This was a spoon fastened to 
three or four feet of line at the end of a ‘‘nigger 
pole,” a cane pole twelve to fourteen feet long 
with no spring to it, trolled in front of the boat 
on top of the water. Returning down the 
slough I had few fish out of an immense number 
of strikes. I discarded the troll and got my 
rod together with bucktail and on arrival at 
the shack had twenty-eight bass, and Mr. 
Baldwin had done equally well, but I distanced 
him when I began casting and he stuck to the 
troller. Our return was devoid of incident 
other than a few extra bass, and 10 p.m. found 
us sitting on the railroad trestle smoking the 
pipe after a generous supper, with the hoarse 
call of the bullfrog resounding through the 
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woods and with no mosquitoes to fight (we 
saw none night or day, which was unusual). 

My companion weighs considerably over 
two hundred pounds, and to be more at ease 
had confiscated a chair from the club to sit on 
in the boat. I hereby notify all anglers on the 
St. Francis south of our fishing grounds that 
if they find a large straw hat, a cushion and an 
old hickory, split-bottomed chair floating down 
the river it belongs to the clubhouse at Bertig 
and Mr. Baldwin of Kansas City can tell just 
how deep the water was. 

W. H. Shuff 
Kansas City 


FISHING NOTES 


The owner of an old and faithful rod should 
not wait till the last minute before going away 
on his vacation to have it fixed for service. A 
better time to overhaul one’s fishing tackle is 
immediately after the fishing season is closed. 
A rod iaid away with frayed windings and 
crooked ferrules will almost surely be warped 
a trifle in its case, and this trifling warp is the 
precursor of broken tips or second joints. Let 
the rod be rewound before the rod repairers 
are in the rush of their spring work. As the 
rod grows old it will be found advisable to 
have the windings set just a little closer to- 
gether each year. The average new rod, even, 
can be greatly strengthened by adding one or 
two or three windings between each pair of 
windings on the rod. The extra windings 
strengthen, stiffen and in all but the most ex- 
pensive rods, greatly improve the ‘‘feel” at 
the grip. Another reason why the rods should 
be repaired long before the season comes around 
is because the varnish has time to harden, and 
dry on the silk. It is astonishing how long it 
takes the rod coatings to become perfectly 
dry. Ofcourse varnish should be perfectly dry 
in its place on a rod before service. A rod that 
is ‘‘sticky’”’ is impossible, but when one can no 
longer feel the grip of the coat the threading 
must be given time to become impervious. Of 
course, if a rod is handled during the winter, 
it should be examined carefully in the spring 
for the faint lines in the coating that indicate 
places where moisture may get through to the 
wood. 

A fisherman should find great pleasure in 
making and repairing his own tackle. During 
spare moments between the angling seasons, 
one can supply himself by his own hands with 
an assortment of flies or artificial baits at small 
expense which will give more pleasure than 
can be had in any other way, while waiting for 
the fishing moon to roll around again. 

For making a hundred trout flies, or more, 
a dollar or less will supply the raw material. 
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Colored silk threads at five cents a spool, a 
cent’s worth of shoemaker’s wax, a hundred 
bronzed tapering hooks of the desired size, a 
hundred snoods or snells, an assortment of 
duck or chicken feathers and a cup of warm 
water supply occupation for a forty-night’s 
entertainment almost equal to as many days 
in the rifts or afloat on the still waters. 

The satisfaction one gets when the big 
trout refuses all lures but the invention of the 
fisherman himself is perfect. Not only is the 
complete satisfaction of having captured the 
fish by skillful rod and line manipulation in the 
fisherman’s heart, but added to this is the 
equally pleasant sensation of having prepared 
the fly and the leader upon which it was taken. 
The sleek bodies of the flies made by the pro- 
fessional tackle makers can scarcely be rivaled 
by the amateur, but any fisherman knows 
that all flies upon the waters are not trim and 
smooth. The rough, hairy body should be 
sought for by the maker of, say, a Yellow 
Sallie. 

The best time to decide what constitutes a 
perfect fishing kit, or hunting outfit, for that 
matter, is after one’s return from the annual 
outing. Then one’s experience is fresh. The 
lacks and annoyances of the trip are before 
one’s eyes. The flies that proved to be failures 
in the new streams, the hooks that were too 
small or too large, the disgorger that was needed 
for voracious fish, the rod that proved too long, 
or the line that was a bit too short—these 
and a thousand other little details are best 
recalled from a note book filled on the spot ora 
memorandum made on the homeward journey, 
One will try in vain to recall the tiny things 
eleven months later. Was it a dark green 
body or a blue body fly the trout took in that 
Maine or Adirondack stream on the dishearten- 
ing afternoon when they refused every thing 
else? What was that little idea that would fill 
a vacuum in one’s tackle box? The fisherman 
knows that good notions come but once and 
are of fleeting natures. If preserved with a 
pencil, the pack will be reduced and its effi- 
ciency increased by many per cent. A very 
little trouble noting things needed and not 
needed from day to day in camp quickly repays 
the one willing to take the trouble. An hour 
or so of weighing values immediately after a 
fishing journey and the results noted for the 
benefit of the next year’s trip will prove more 
profitable than a month of spring planning on 
forgotten data. 

Now that the camera is a part of most fish- 
ing trips’ baggage, the fishermen who have 
series of trip pictures have an opportunity to 
make most interesting albums for display to 
friends. No more interesting records of camp- 
ing journeys than camera ones can be made. 


But the possessors of these records will do well 
to mark each plate and each picture with the 
date and place of the making of the photo. 
Successive series of pictures made in the same 
locality, or from the same camp, are exceedingly 
hard to keep separate in one’s memory. A 
photograph made in 1904 is easily confused 
with one of 1905, while the guides and the 
fishermen whom one meets are better recalled 
for the memoranda made on the spot, and after- 
wards transferred to the plate envelope, or 
plate. The displays of fish should be plainly 
marked on the plate or film envelope. The 
size and weight of the ‘“‘big ones’”’ can also be 
put down. To those whogtake pleasure in de- 
veloping their own plates and making their 
own pictures, the memorandum shows which 
pictures were failures—sometimes not always 
remembered when many plates are exposed. 
Between one’s notebook, however fragmentary, 
and the caméra records, however faulty, the 
fisherman in a very few years has a collection 
more helpful to the memory, and pleasing for 
retrospect,than any number of stuffed fish. 
Nevertheless, the birch bark silhouette or 
tracing of the big fish is not to be surpassed 
as blood speeder. 
Raymond S. Spears 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


HANDLING THE FISHING ROD 


Since the day of Izaak Walton, the father 
of our gentle art, who died in the year 1683, 
fishing and fishing methods have undergone 
a great change and the many different kinds 
of fishes found in this country have brought 
into being fishing tackle of a very great variety. 
This is as it should be, for the true enjoyment 
of angling depends upon a wise selection of 
tackle suitable for the varieties of fish we 
angle fo After suitable tackle of a good 
lasting quality has been chosen, the angler 
has only his own lack of skill to find fault with, 
and it lies wholly with the angler himself, 
whether he obtains his share of those pleasures 
which make the sport of the rod so enjoyable. 

It may seem superfluous to write so simple 
a thing, yet the frequent contact with many 
rodsters seems to call for the remark, ‘‘that 
the angler should ever bear in mind that he is 
not angling with a bean pole and a clothes line, 
but that his pole is a rod, to which is attached 
a line hardly more than a thread, and not a 
hawser capable of mooring a coaster. The 
mission of a line is not to heave and to haul 
the fish about, but its object is to guide, in 
much the same way that the reins are used in 
driving a horse. A rod is likewise a slender 
instrument, which in the hands of an angler of 
some experience, responds to his skill, like a 
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living thing, vibrating at every motion, and 
throbbing at every cast.” 

The greatest pleasure that rewards the true 
lover of fishing is in the capture of a fish that 
could at any moment break the line with but 
half an effort, if the rodster did not bring into 
play the necessary skill to prevent him. From 
an angling standpoint, a fish is not killed until 
its strength fs first exhausted; for the science 
of angling is to so utilize the strength of the 
fish that by its own exertions to get away, 
it uses up its energy and is then readily brought 
to net or to the gaff. In heavy sea-angling the 
strength of the rod and line is very slight when 
it is compared with the size and weight of 
many salt-water game fishes; and provided the 
hooked fish was left to do its own pleasure, 
the tackle would be parted in an instant. It 
is because of our frail fishing gear that a big 
fish is always played upon a longish line and 
is never brought alongside until its strength is 
first exhausted. A winded fish should be 
landed before it recovers its strength or second 
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weight of the fish upon the tip of the rod, 
which is the weakest part. This tip strain is 
entirely unnecessary and is one of the uses— 
or rather, we should say, abuses—to which a 
rod should never be subjected. 

Fig. 2 shows the rod held correctly, when 
commencing to play a lively fish. This posi- 
tion brings the strain upon the central portion 
of the rod where the wood has sufficient back- 
bone to give the required resistance to the fish, 
while the tip has just enough bend or spring 
to take up any slack line caused by a sudden 
rush or leap of the fish, and at the same time 
the tip is not unduly strained. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the manner of giving the 
fish ‘‘the butt;”’ that is, throwing the weight 
of the fish upon the butt of the rod. The butt 
is given by simply reeling in the line until the 
tip is pointing straight to the fish as in Fig. 1a. 
The rod is then firmly held close to the body— 
preferably on the hip—which is turned in the 
direction indicated in Fig. 2. The body should 
be swung far enough away from _the fish to 
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wind, otherwise it will start off with an unex- 
pected and savage lunge and angler and fish 
will have to fight it out again. 

When a fish is hung—well hooked—the rod 
should be swung at a right angle to the fishing 
strain and horizontal with the body, thus 
bringing the strain upon the middle part of the 
rod. In almost all angling paintings, the 
rodster is shown with the rod held backward 
from the vertical, with the tip bending until 
it is almost on a line with the center or middle 
joint This manner of holding a rod looks very 
pretty in a picture and no doubt suggests the 
going quality of the fish, but if put into practice 
a broken rod will quite likely be the result. 
Giving the fish ‘‘the butt”’ is not so generally 
understood as one would naturally suppose 
so simple a thing would be, and for the benefit 
of a few uninitiated readers the rough sketch 
is herewith given, which shows the strain upon 
the tip, joint, and the butt of a rod. 

In Fig. 1 the rod is shown carried back and up 
—as in our angling painting—which brings the 








bring the necessary amount of strain upon the 
line, and in this position the rod will be found 
to be fairly evenly bent, having the whole 
strain upon the butt, while upon the middle 
joint the strain is equally divided and the tip 
remains almost straight. A rod is divided into 
two portions and the angler should understand 
that the flexible upper or tip part is intended 
to recover the slack line caused by the rushes 
of the fish, while the stiff or butt part is used 
for tiring out and killing the fish. 

This is the science of rod handling, and by 
working out the three positions as shown, the 
reader will at once realize what a power lies 
in even a five-ounce fly rod. By throwing the 
angling strain upon the strongest part of the 
rod, the accidental breakage of a rod is greatly 
lessened and it is far more likely that a rod 
will break under a seven-ounce tip strain than 
under a ten-pound butt strain. 

In angling for our heaviest game fishes, the 
butt plays a most important part,’ and as the 
majority of anglers prefer to use as light tackle 
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as possible, the bulk of the strain must be 
taken upon the butt, which is the strongest 
part of a rod. In handling and playing big 
game fishes, ‘‘pumping”’ is resorted to. This 
is accomplished as follows: Having stopped 
the headlong rush of the fish, the reel handle 
is grasped in the right hand, the tip of the rod 
dropped and at the same moment the line is 
rapidly reeled in. When the tip is near the 
surface of the water, the right hand is shifted 
to the brake and the fish is slowly lifted. The 
tip is now quickly dropped, the reel handle 
grasped and the seven or eight feet of slack 
line gained by “‘pumping”’ is rapidly reeled in. 

It is an old maxim among anglers ‘‘to al- 
ways feel the fish on the line,’’ and enough 
pressure should be applied to the brake that 
the fish must fight for every inch of line he 
takes from the reel. Remember that in heavy 
game fishing, the fish must be always on the 
move. When the fish does not pull. you do. 
When he does, you do not. After the fish be- 
comes winded and as you work him upon a 
shortening line toward the boat or shore, be 
on the lookout for a sudden rush, for he is 
pretty sure to make a final break for liberty. 
The rod should always point in a direction 
opposite to the one the fish is working in and 
as the fish turns in his rush, the rod must be 
reversed, that a constant strain may be always 
felt by the fish. When about to use the net 
or gaff, do not lift the head of the fish out of 
the water by the tip, as a rudden rush on the 
short line will most certainly snap your rod. 

Charles S. Taylor 
Deep River, Conn. 


WHOLESALE FISHING CONDEMNED 


The recent public press condemnation of 
the three men who, at Gifford’s, Staten Island, 
caught 344 weakfish and left over 300 of them 
on the float, well deserved publication, and all 
fair-minded men who entertain the slightest 
just consideration for the noble art of angling 
will thank the exposers of this wanton slaughter, 
Such wasteful catches rob the legitimate angler 
of his share of sport and hasten the depletion 
of the marine species the same as greed and 
gross fishing have reduced the tribes of inland 
fishes. The catch in salt water should be 
limited—so many to the single rod in a day— 
just as the rule regulates the fishing in preserved 
fresh waters, where every honest angler has an 
equal chance. Had those three greedy fishers 
stopped at a catch of a dozen fish each—enough, 
if not more than enough, to satisfy any decent 
rodman—there would be 300 weakfish left 
alive for others who like to catch fish just as 
well. Three hundred wasted weakfish! These, 
divided five to the single rod, would afford sixty 


anglers a glorious day’s sport. Anyone of the 
hundreds who comes home without his single 
fish would be glad if he had caught just one 
of that mess of 300 our greedy fishers had no 
use for. 

The acquiring of quantity in angling does 
not make the angler or his day. If it were thus, 
the man with mere money and no love of ang- 
ling could excel over the most ardent of the 
craft. If possession of fish alone deter- 
mined all there was in angling, the netter, the 
buyer and the dynamiter would be in the same 
class with the angler. 

Fine tackle in the hands of the expert angler 
is not used to increase the catch, but rather to 
heighten the sport of catching 

It is neither difficult nor diverting to obtain 
300 fish in this way, but if such fishermen are 
not soon apprehended it will be difficult to 
take fish ofany sort. 

Charles Bradford 


AMATEUR ROD-MAKING 
A rather novel method of gauging strips of 
bamboo while cutting and fitting them is 
given by F. Crocker in Work, as follows: 
“Procure some straight bamboo canes, as 
free from knots as possible, and cut them into 
lengths. Split or saw as many wedge-shaped 
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pieces (as shown at A, Fig. 1) as it is possi- 
ble to get from each one. Next make a tem- 
plate (Fig. 3) as follows: Procure a thin 
piece of metal; strike a circle, and divide it 
into six parts by stepping the radius round 
the circumference. Cut out one of the angles 
made by the centre and two of the divisions, 
as shown at A. From the centre strike circles 
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to represent the point and butt of each joint, 
then select six pieces of cane for each part, 
fit the top and bottom into the template, and 
straighten between the two points. 
ful to plane all the waste from the inner por- 
tion, so as to leave the outer 
enamel of the cane as intact as possible, as 
the spring of the rod depends in a great meas 
ure upon this. An iron-faced plane should bh« 
used, as the hard cane will make a 
plane hollow. Having got the parts accu 
rately fitted to the template, try them 
together as at Fig. 2, and, if satisfactory, glu 
up. Warm the rod before gluing; use th 
best glue. Bind tightly with a stout tape, 
squeezing out all superfluous glue, and put in 
a warm place to dry. Fit the end of the butt 
into a 14-inch length of 1%-inch b 
form a handle. Clean off, fit ferrules, 
bind on rings.” 

It will, of course, be necessary to deter- 
mine the taper of the proposed rod before 
the template is made, in order that the diam- 
eter of each circle may be exact, for the first 
(inner) circle represents the diameter of the 
small end, and the second circle the diameter 
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of the large end of the tip; the second and 
third circles the small and large ends of the 
second joints, ete. Evidently, however, Mr. 


Crocker made his circles for a rod of more 
than three joints, since four circles are suffi- 
cient for a three-joint rod if it is made on a 
uniform taper; that is, the second circle in 
each case represents the large end of one 
joint and the small end of the next one. His 
Fig. 4 seems to prove our contention, as in it 
the lines of four sections are shown. If such 
a gauge be carefully made, it seems practical, 
but it would seem still more so if circles be 
drawn to represent the middle of each strip 
as well as the ends, in order that it might be 
gauged in three places, and thus obviate the 
necessity of using calipers, too. 

Recently we gave some hints on amateur 


rod-making by Hildyard Rogers, who gave 
them for the information of a fellow angler 
in the Fishing Gazette. Mr. Rogers stated 


that he placed the enamel surface of the 


bamboo inside the joint, and another corre- 
spondent asked how he succeeded in cement- 
ing this convex surface to the next strip, a 
flat one. He explained that in such small 
strips the convexity amounts to little, and 
that by turning the enamel side inward he 
succeeded in cementing six rough strips se- 
curely together without damaging the enamel, 
and that after each joint had dried he planed 
it to perfect form, preserving the 
enamel, while all cutting simply reduced the 
soft wood, leaving the finished strong 


and springy. 
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joint 
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This seems to be a point worth noting by 
amateur workmen, particularly those who cut 
By this 
means they have six of the twelve inner sur- 
faces of the strips straight, or practically so. 
Careful planing and sandpapering will then 
reduce the glued-up joint to form, and this 

in be made round instead of hexagon, a fur- 
ther improvement, according to several 
authorities, who claim an octagon is a better 
form than a hexagon, and round better than 
either, so far as split bamboo rods are con- 


the strips from large bamboo canes. 
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in Mr. Rogers’ 

enamel insi the 

de on this principle 

, least, for a great 

many years, Some of the old-time rods were 
made with four strips in each joint, the 
enamel side turned in in gluing up the 
joints, which were afterward planed to the 


required form. Others had six strips with the 
mnamel inside, 
that this method 
the present custom of placing the enamel out- 
The latter plan makes a handsomer 
for himself that 
which may in some 


and it has often been asserted 
st the equal of 
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was at k 


side. 
rod and the owner can se¢ 
the enamel is all there, 
degree account for the custom. 

Rods have also been made in the past of 
four square strips of solid wood cemented 
together, then rounded, and old-time 
rod-makers have informed us such rods were 
serviceable. Three strips of 
of lancewood have been 


some 


in every 
greenheart and thre¢ 
used, too, in rod joints, but the principal 
reason, perhaps, why such rods are not the 
they must be very 


way 


favorites to-day is that 
carefully made, and are as costly as the bet- 


The diffi- 
culty in properly cementing the glassy sur- 


ter known six-strip split bamboo. 


faces of strips of hard wood is no small item, 
and we fancy this will ay ply to some extent 
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strips when the enamel is turned 
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REEL MECHANISMS 


It seems strange that the best English fish- 
ing reels which are made with the handle 
riveted on the revolving front plate have no 
counter weight to preserve the balance of the 
plate and make it revolve sn oothly. Even 
large fitted with handles of 
this form but have no counterweight on the 


salmon reels are 


opposite side, and as a gentleman who has used 
them on big game fish in India says, ‘‘When a 
big fish is taking out line fast, one can feel a 
distinct jarring or vibration which in time 
must shake the best reel to pieces.” He adds 
that two strong bronze check reels used by him 
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were ruined by hard-running fish during the 
last two seasons. Another reel that he used, 
but which was fitted with an accurately bal- 
anced handle, showed little wear after equally 
severe usage. Commenting on this, one of the 
best-known London anglers says that, so far 
as he knows, none of the reelmakers in Great 
Britain puts anything on reels to compensate 
the weight of the single handle, easy though it 
would be to put a smooth metal stud opposite 
the handle. ‘If you take hold of a salmon 
line,”’ he adds, ‘‘on a salmon reel with revolving 
plate and one large handle, and pull off some 
line sharply, you can feel how the reel shakes 
in your hand.” 

Compared with the ordinary American mul- 
tiplying reel, one placed on the market by a 
French firm catering largely to the English 
trade through its Redditch factory seems cu- 
rious. It is made for use under the rod with 
the handle to the right. This handle is of the 
single type, not balanced, and it is pivoted 
in the center. The spool, thrown out of mesh 
with the gears, is freed during a cast, and at 
the first turn of the handle in reeling in the 
gears are thrown back into mesh automatically. 
The speed of the spool is controlled through a 
smnall lever attached to the back plate in such 
a position that it lies directly under the thumb. 
The spool is aluminum and the reel a quad- 
ruple multiplier. 


FISHING IN UPPER MICHIGAN 


Last August ‘‘Sliver,” ‘‘Fagan,” ‘‘ Kelley,” 
and your humble servant left a small town in 
Ohio for the North country. We were all 
happy in anticipation of our two-week’s outing 
and had for some time previous been putting 
our tackle in readiness for the fray. After a 
great deal of debate it was decided to go to 
Brevoort Lake, Upper Michigan, and in making 
our choice it can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that it would be a difficult matter 
to find, in all Michigan, a place more desirable 
for fishing, boating and camping. Leaving 
Cleveland by boat, we stopped all the next day 
in Detroit and left there at 5.00 p.m. for our 
three-hundred-mile trip. It was certainly 
grand. The large passenger boat ploughed 
its way up the Detroit River and through the 
St. Clair Flats, amid hundreds of cottages, all 
lighted and apparently an orchestra in each 
one, the music floating softly over the water, 

Tuesday morning found us in Lake Huron. 
All day long we could hear the “‘chug-chug”’ 
of the engines and not until about eight in the 
evening did we reach St. Ignace, a beautiful 
little town on the southeast point on the Upper 
Peninsula. We slept on the boat until the 
next morning, then boarded the train, and in 
about thirty minutes reached Allenville, where 


STREAM 


our host, Wm. Massey, met us. After a ride 
of four miles through a rather lonesome dis- 
trict of burned-over timber, we arrived at our 
destination, where we were to remain ten days. 
We had our choice of camping or staying at the 
hotel, and we chose the latter, knowing that 
the good beds would enable us to withstand 
the hardships which we would encounter in 
rowing, paddling, wading and tramping. 

Hardly waiting for their dinners to digest, 
Sliver and Kelley soon had their No. 8 spinners 
working in about fifteen feet of water “up by 
the iron spring,” and when they returned about 
dark with three small-mouth black bass of about 
two pounds each and five pike, ranging from 
five to eight pounds, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that we would have sport galore. And 
such was the case. One gentleman from 
Kentucky caught in less than three hours, 
seven Bass, weighing in the aggregate, twenty- 
eight pounds, and as near as I could tell, they 
were all the same size. 

On Thursday the guide advised us to make 
a trip ‘‘over on the Carp” for a chance at trout. 
The Carp is the name of a river, but why it is 
called Carp I do not know; maybe because there 
were no carp init. Be that as it may, we were 
well repaid for our trip, although 1 would ad- 
vise anyone contemplating the same trip to 
think twice before starting. After driving 
back four miles to the railroad, riding ten miles 
on the train, and then walking three and one- 
half miles through brush and briars and over 
tram-roads, we finally arrived at a beautiful 
rapid on the north branch of the Carp River, 
a clear, cold and beautiful stream. But trout? 
Wait! All afternoon we waded and cast 
to the best of our ability, but not a strike did 
we get. Why? Because, as we afterward 
found out, the water in the South Branch was 
much colder and the trout were where it was 
the coldest. 

Late in the afternoon Fagan and the writer, 
who were the last to reach the junction of the 
North and South Branches, found an alder 
in the middle of the stream, indicating that 
we were to make our camp and await their 
return, which we did. In the meantime I 
dressed four red squirrels I had shot during 
the afternoon with my .22 automatic. By the 
time we had cut enough pine boughs for our 
bed, gathered wood for the night, and started 
to boil the kettle, we could hear Sliver coming. 
I guess he fell in the creek from the way the 
sulphur and red lights played up and down 
the South Branch. I think I heard him say 
something about mosquitoes or black flies, 
but I am not sure. He had captured ten nice 
speckled trout and what did he care? The 
rest of us did not amount to much in his esti- 
mation. While he was wringing out his cloth- 
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ing the guide prepared the trout, and when 
we sat down on the ground a little later around 
trout and squirrel, fried in bacon grease, with 
bread and butter, black coffee, and above all 
a good appetite, you can imagine that the con- 
versation lagged. 

After the cleaning the guide went to the 
stream for water, and discovering a fine large 
buck on the opposite shore, hurriedly returned 
and in a minute we were all looking at him, 
his cherry red eyes flashing in the light of the 
setting sun. Oh, how we all longed for a 
samera, so we could ‘“‘shoot”’ him, but with a 
single bound he disappeared and we were left 
alone in the fast-falling darkness. After a 
pipeful and a story or two we arranged our bed 
of boughs, put the finishing touches to the 
fire, and were soon fast asleep. About mid- 
night we commenced to notice the cold, and 
after replenishing the fire two or three times 
it was decided the only way to keep warm was 
to get up; so at 4 a.m. we crawled out, had our 
breakfast of bacon and coffee, ‘‘dropped into” 
the stream, and in a very short time we could 
hear the exclamations of delight in both direc- 
tions, and at 12 o’clock we clambered up the 
bank at an empty shack and counted out sixty- 
eight trout from eight to eleven inches long, 
one that I captured weighing one and one-half 
pounds. After a hearty Junch of trout, boiled 
potatoes, which we were lucky enough to find 
growing near the cabin, bread, butter and 
coffee, we started for the railroad, one and a 
quarter miles distant, thence down the railroad 
to Allenville, five miles away. After leaving 
Allenville, we had a good road for four miles 
to the hotel, arriving about 6.30 p.m. good and 
tired—but feeling fine. 

Saturday we decided to rest; Sunday—ditto; 
but on Monday we were “‘up and at it,’”’ having 
decided to make a trip to Little Brevoort, about 
eight miles up the lake. After going to the 
head of Brevoort, the guide paddled our boat 
through the weeds and muck into the mouth 
of a small stream, and in another hour after a 
good deal of twisting and bending, our boat 
danced out into a little lake about a mile wide, 
the edges being crowded with white pond lilies 
and the other surroundings made it extremely 
beautiful. At the north side we found two 
empty logging shanties that had been used by 
lumbermen the previous winter. We appro- 
priated them and for two days had everything 
our own way, pike, bass and ‘‘snakes’’ being 
plentiful. The pike and pickerel, however, 
were returned, as we could not use them, and 
we did not wish to spoil the sport of anyone 
who might follow in our footsteps 

Thursday we returned to the hotel and com- 
menced making arrangements for going back to 
Ohio. After a rest and one more try at the bass, 


we were driven to Allenville and in a few hours 
were again on the Great Lakes, arriving home 
in good spirits on August 19th. Isn’t it grand? 
Why don’t more people get closer to nature, 
where they can breathe God’s fresh pure air? 
Am I going this summer? God willing, I am. 
Frank A, Maskrey 


Greenville, Pa. 


UTAH’S AWAKENING 

The Utah Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation was organized and incorporated under 
the state laws at a meeting held a few weeks 
ago at Salt Lake City. F. E. Schefski was 
elected president; W. Treymayne, of Salt Lake, 
vice-president; Royal Barney of Provo, second 
vice-president; Moroni Heiner of Morgan, 
third vice-president; Fisher Harris, I. M. Bar- 
ratt, W. P. Fowler and Dr. I. M. Harrison, 
board of governors. 

The purpose of this association is for the 
betterment of fishing and hunting; the propa- 
gation of fish, especially trout, and the dis- 
tribution thereof in the various streams in the 
state; the protection of same, and the enforce- 
ment of our fish and game laws which in the 
past have been grossly violated and are still 
being violated. 

Utah has as many streams and water as 
any of the western states, but the trout fishing 
is the poorest when it should be the best, and at 
the present time if anyone wishes to get good 
fishing a trip out of the state must be taken. 
Coupled with the poor fishing, our fish and 
game commissioner sold all the trout fry this 
season and failed todistribute anyin the streams, 
and in order to replenish the state hatchery 
the commissioner and his deputies visited 
the different streams and gathered thousands 
of eggs from the fish and this spawn has been 
placed in the hatchery. Over $6,000 worth of 
trout fry were sold to private individuals and 
the money placed in the state treasury. The 
fishermen rose up in arms and protested against 
such proceedings, and the result was the or- 
ganization of the present association. 

Irrigating ditches and dynamiting streams 
play the greatest havoc with our trout. We 
have laws which compel the putting in of 
screens in the irrigating ditches, but upon in- 
vestigation we find that no attempt has been 
made within the past two years to have screens 
put in the ditches. When this matter of 
screens was broached to the county commis- 
sioners who have the authority to put in the 
screens, they immediately signified their willing- 
ness to comply with the law provided a suitable 
screen could be placed in the stream which 
would not obstruct the flow of the water. 
The club immediately offered a reward for a 
screen, and has received one in consequence 
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thereof, which will be given a thorough test 
the coming week, and if satisfactory it will 
be placed in all the streams in the county of 
Salt Lake. The club will then take the matter 
up with the other counties, and hopes before 
the coming of spring to have every inigating 
canal in the state properly screened. This 
will make better fishing in the state than any- 
where else, as we have plenty of water here 
and natural breeding places for the trout. 

The power companies on some of our streams 
have been the cause of killing thousands upon 
thousands of pounds of trout and heretofore 
no decisive action has been taken to stop the 
great slaughter of fish. It is the intention of 
this club to take this matter up with the proper 
authorities and secure convictions and dam- 
ages for this kind of work and have the com- 
panies strictly conform to the laws. 

The dynamiting of trout is carried on ex- 
tensively and no arrests have been made in 
this line. There is a heavy penalty for this 
kind of work and the club will endeavor to 
secure a few of the violators of the law. 

The club will not rest until the fish and game 
laws of the state are strictly enforced and a 
fair distribution of fish in the streams. Com- 
mencing with next summer, we expect to 
have good fishing here and the following year 
the fishing will be as good as in any Western 
state. It is also the intention of the club to 
take up the matter of a local license with the 
state legislature next winter and secure a 
dollar license on gun and rod, which money 
will more than pay the expenses for running 
the fish and game department of the state. 

‘F. E. Schefski, 
President Utah Fish and Game 
Protective Association 


THE TUNA CLUB TOURNAMENT 


In consequence of the unqualified success 
of the rod-and-reel tournaments of the Santa 
Catalina Island Tuna Club in former years, in 
the interests of the higher standard of sport, 
and the protection of the game fishes of South- 
ern California, the club will give an open tour- 
nament from May Ist to October Ist, 1906, 
inclusive. The object is to encourage the use 
of rod-and-reel tackle in taking the large game 
fishes of these waters, and in every way to 
elevate the sport to the highest standard. 

The only restrictions are the rules of the 
Tuna Club that rods and reels must be used, 
and that rods must not be less than six feet 
nine inches in length, the tip of which must 
not weigh more than sixteen ounces. By ‘“‘tip”’ 
is meant all that portion of the rod from reel 
seat to end of rod. The line must not exceed 


twenty-four threads or strands, and must be 
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capable of sustaining a dead weight of not 
more than forty-eight pounds. All anglers 
must bring their fish to gaff unaided, and 
the fish must be reeled in—a broken rod either 
before or after gaffing disqualifies the angler. 
The tournament is open to amateurs only, 
professional boatmen, those engaged in allied 
industries on the island and members of their 
families being barred. 

The present holders of cups and records are: 

Largest tuna—pounds—C. F. Holder, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 1899, 183; Col. C. P. Morehous, 
Pasadena, 1900, 251; Mrs. IE. N. Dickerson, 216; 
F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1901, 158; 
F. V. Rider, Avalon, 1900, 158; John F. Sterns, 
Los Angeles, 1902, 197; H. E. Smith, 1903, 94; 
B. F. Alden, 1903, 94; General A. W. Barrett, 
1904, 131. 

Black sea bass—pounds—F. V. Rider, Ava- 
lon, 1898, 327; T. S. Manning, Avalon, 1899, 
372; F.S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1900, 384; 
A. C. Thompson, Pomona, 1901, 384; H. T. 
Kendall, Pasadena, 1902, 419; H. L. Smith, 
New York, 1904, 402; Edward Llewellyn, 425; 
L. G. Murphy, New York, 1905, 436. 

Largest yellowtail—pounds—F. V. Rider, 
Avalon, 1898, 41; F. S. Gerrish, Jacksonville, 
Fla.,1899, 37; R. F. Stocking, Los Angeles, 1900, 
48; T. S. Manning, 1901, 33; Dr. Trowbridge, 
Fresno, 1902, 474; F. P. Newport, 1903, 46; 
H. Meyst, Chicago, 1904, 44; J. KX. Pflueger 
Akron, Ohio, 1905, 43. 

Largest white sea bass—C. H. 
Philadelphia, 1904, 60 pounds. 

The prizes follow: 

Class A—Leaping Tuna: Special silver cup, 
for largest tuna (100 pounds or over), which 
becomes property of angler holding record for 
three years. For exceeding the 
club record, rod and reel. For the largest tuna 
of the season other than the above (over 100 
pounds), Tuna Club gold medal; Banning cup. 
A special gold button will be given to the 
angler taking the largest tuna of the season 
Should two anglers succeed in breaking the 
present record, a gold button will be given for 
each fish. For the largest tuna of the season, 
other than the above (100 pounds or over), a 
silver-mounted rod. A gold medal will be 
awarded by the Pilgrim Club, to the boatman 
of the angler taking the largest tuna of the sea- 
son. (The above applies to tunas over a hun- 
dred pounds.) A hard rubber tuna reel to the 
boatmen of the angler taking the first tuna 
of the season. Said tuna must weigh 100 
pounds or more and be caught under the rules 
of the club. A binnacle to the boatman bring- 
ing in the greatest number of tuna under the 
rules of the club. For the first tuna of season, 
rod (100 pounds or over). 

Class B—Black Sea Bass: For exceeding the 
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club record, silver cup; Rider-Macomber gold 
medal, and extra silver-mounted rod. For the 
largest black sea bass, other than the above, 
silver-mounted rod. Mrs. A. W. Barrett 
donates a rod to the lady taking the largest 
black sea bass of the season. 

Light Tackle Competition: To encourage 
the use of light tackle, a silver cup is offered 
by Arthur J. Eddy of Chicago, for the largest 
yellowtail of the season (exceeding twenty 
pounds), landed under the following conditions: 
Open to rods (not metal) six feet and over, 
weighing not more than sixteen ounces (butt 
included), and nine-thread line of any standard 
make. For rod weighing less than sixteen 
ounces, an allowance of five per cent. added to 
the weight of fish will be made for each ounce 
under the sixteen so that a rod of 
twelve ounces, for instance, would be entitled 
to an addition of twenty per cent. to the weight 
of the catch, and soon. As it is not the desire 
to encourage the use of freak tackle, no addi- 
tionzl allowance will be made for rods under 
nine ounces, but if used they will be weighed 
as nine ounces. No fish weighing less than 
twenty pounds will be weighed in. William 
M. Hunt, Jr., donates a rod to the winner of 
the Eddy cup for season of 1906. Classes C, D, 
E, F, G, H, and I are subject to the following 
conditions: Rods six feet or over weighing not 
more than sixteen ounces and nine thread line. 

Class C—White Sea Bass: For the largest of 
the season, angler’s tackle box. For the second 
largest, gaff. 

Class D—Yellowtail: For the largest yellow- 
tail of the season, John F. Francis gold medal, 
and silver-mounted rod; second, gaff. 

Class E—Albacore: For the largest fish of the 
season, silver-mounted rod. 

Class F—Rock Bass: For the largest fish of 
the season, line dyer. 

Class G—Sheepshead: For the largest fish 
of the season, angler’s pipe. 

Class H—White Fish: For the largest fish 
of the season, gaff. 

Class 1—Bonita: F. L. Harding, of Phila- 
delphia, will award a silver cup to the angler 
taking the largest bonita of the season 

Largest Fish: A rod for largest fish of the 
season, taken by angler with light tackle. Also 
a 300-foot German silver reel to the boatman 
on whose boat the fish is taken. 

A steel rod, agate guides and top, for largest 
fish taken during season on steel rod 

All catches made with the view of competing 
for prizes must be reported at once to some 
member of the weighing committee, or a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the club, and 
weighed in his presence and posted. All fish 
must be brought to the club scales and weighed 
thereon. No allowance will be made for shrink- 
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age. Tackle used must be shown when fish is 
weighed. 

In fishing for any fish during the tourna- 
ment season there shall be only one rod and reel 
used at a time for each angler occupying a boat. 
The using, casting or handling of one in any 
way by the boatman shall disqualify the angler. 
This rule shall not apply to baiting the hook. 

The Board of Directors and Weighing Com- 
mittee: T. S. Manning, E. L. Doran, F. V. 

Rider, John Cline, W. H. Burnham, E. N. 
Dickerson. 

The Tuna Club and Rider-Macomber gold 
medals are perpetual property of the club, the 
names of the angler being engraved thereon. 

THE WARDEN IS ACTIVE 

We have just got back to our old stamping 
grounds after two weeks spent at Thirteenth 
Pond, where I got some trout and the girls 
had a great time in their first camp. The fishing 
is very poor up that way just now but it is 
getting a bit late. Mr. Somerville, the game 
warden, is quite active all through here, with 
good results, as people who always considered 
the game laws a dead letter up this way are 
taking notice. 

At Brant Lake on Friday Mr. Somerville 
found but one boat in nineteen with under- 
sized bass. If he is as active in holding down 
the native net fishermen there will soon be 
satisfactory trout fishing about here. 

Oscar D. Thees 

Friends Lake, N. Y. 

ANOTHER ADVANCE IN GUT PRICES 

In the fishing tackle trade at Redditch, 
England, it is reported that the price of silk- 
worm gut has been advanced fully 30 per cent. 
this season over last year’s prices. And the 
prices last year were advanced materially over 
those of the previous season. This year’s crop 
was late but normal, save in heavy varieties 
of gut, and the advance would, it is estimated, 
have been not more than ten per cent. but 
for the manipulation of prices in European 
markets. Retailers are expected to advance 
the prices on finished as well as raw material, 


AN IDEAL FISHING SPOT 


Lovers of trout fishing in the East have in 
late years found that favorite streams are be- 
coming ‘‘fished out”’ and that they have to go 
further and further away from home each year 
in order to indulge in their favorite sport. Each 
year the number of Easterners who come to 
the far West during the fishing season is on the 
increase, and many seek the mountain streams 
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of Montana, where more trout are to be found 
than in probably any other section of the 
country. 

I spent the summer of the present year in 
Missoula, Mont., and never before have I en- 
joyed the fishing of anv locality as I enjoyed 
it there. 

If one does not desire to drive out from 
Missoula, he can walk up the’ Rattlesnake River 
(which empties jnto the Missoula River within 
the limits of the city) and fish down the stream 
from any distance he may choose to walk. The 
stream has plenty of water, though not so 
much as to make it difficult to wade, and the 
trout are found on the riffles and a big fellow is 
frequently hooked from one of the many holes 
found at the lower sides of sharp curves. Some 
of the fishermen wear hip rubber boots, but 
the majority don old trousers and shoes and 
wade the strea?n, the water not being so cold as 
to make it disagreeable. 

I usually walked up the stream about three 
miles and then fished down, while many others 
preferred fishing up the stream and then taking 
the road back. In either case one does not 
have to work very hard to fill his basket. 

For larger fish than those secured in the 
tattlesnake, near the city, one needs to take a 
team and go eight or ten miles further up, 
but this stream is not nearly so popular as 
some of the others, where a drive is necessary 
to reach them. 

The Bitter Root River is full of trout and for 
a distance of sixty or seventy miles one can 
catch them from the bank or by wading. 

A popular place where from one to four-pound 
trout are caught in great numbers, is twelve 
miles from Missoula, on the Bitter Root, where 
the Lo Lo River forms its junction. Many like 


starting in at this point and fish up the Lo Lo 
as far as they desire to go, no great distance 
being necessary to traverse without getting 
all the sport one can wish for. 

Many go to the Blackfoot River from Mis- 
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soula, which is a ten-mile drive, and still others 
go further and camp for several days on the 
swift running Rock Creek, which is ‘“‘alive”’ 
with trout. 

If one desires to go out on a train he can 
reach any point desired for forty-five miles on 
the Bitter Root River; or he can leave the train 
at Fish Creek or at numerous other points well 
known to the Montana anglers, and then go 
either way on the main line from Missoula and 
find streams teeming with trout at almost any 
point he wishes to get off the train. 

Common hackle, coachman and queen of 
the waters are popular flies used, and in the fall 
grasshoppers are successfully used. At some 
points along the Bitter Root nothing more is 
used than a hook with a small piece of red 
flannel attached to it. 

If one is a lover of hunting for big game, too, 
he does not need to go further from Missoula 
than about thirty miles to get deer, elk, bear, 
cougar and mountain sheep. Hunting parties 
usually go out with pack horses and camp for a 
week or two at a time, when the game season 
opens. Non-resident hunters in Montana have 
to take out licenses, which are obtained from 
the game warden at Helena. 

A E. Chantler 

Tacoma, Wash. 

DOUBLE-BARBED HOOKS 

Fish hooks with double barbs—that is, with 
the point under the usual barb notched to 
form a small supplementary barb—are sup- 
plied to order by tackle houses in America, 
and one of the Redditch (England) firms is 
also making hooks of this type with hollow- 
point sneck bends for all varieties of fishing 
on fresh and salt water. The wire is ham- 
mered flat at the point to give great strength, 
and the hooks are mounted on double gut, if 
desired; otherwise on strong single gut. 
Flies with the double-barbed hooks are also 
furnished. 
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AND THE COUNTRY BOY 


SQUIRREL 


THE 


Ask a country boy who is a lover of hunting 
what his favorite sport is, and he will tell you, 
in all probability, that it is squirrel hunting. 
He knows their habits, where to find them at 
certain seasons, what they are feeding on, their 
particular haunts, and the den trees they have 
occupied for several years. 

If it be the fox squirrel that you inquire 
about, he will tell you it inhabits the cleanest 
and more open parts of the woods _ If it is 
the wily gray squirrel, that you are likely to 
find it in the more thickly timbered part; that 
it can run through the tree-tops with almost 
as great speed as on the ground, and when 
frightened will sometimes jump from the 
highest trees to the ground without injury; 
that when wheat is beginning to turn you Will 
find them along the wheat field fences, ard in 
late August they will be found working on the 
nuts, which may be hickory, beech, acorns or 
chestnuts; that the gray squirrel as a rule is 
the first one out in the morning and the last 
one in at night; and that while the fox squirrel 
is out both morning and evening, he is a good 
feeder and takes Innch from eleven-thirty in 
the morning to twelve-thirty in the afternoon, 
a most excellent time for the hunter. 

He also knows that either is to be found out 
at all times of the day; and that if the day be 
a really hot and sultry one, if you will look 
closely you will find him lying flat upon a limb 
or doubled up in a crotch, and perhaps the wind 
waving his red and bushy tail, which in many 
cases resembles a dead leaf lodged in a fork. 
This tail has proved fatal in many cases, as it is 
the most conspicuous part of the squirrel. 

A gray squirrel is not so easily seen, as his 
color blends more evenly with that of the tree. 

Squirrels bark at all seasons of the year, 
but not as often at other times as in the autumn. 
Why, I do not know. 

As to shyness and cunning, the gray squir- 
rel is far superior to the fox squirrel, but the 
fox has a few excellent tactics; for instance, 
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keeping on the opposite side of the tree from 
the hunter, entering a hole and watching the 
hunter from his retreat, or running up a tree 
a few feet, jumping off, and making for an- 
other, being careful to keep a tree between him- 
self and the hunter; and again he may go up 
one tree and jump into another. 

To anyone who is in the least acquainted 
with their habits, it is very easy to locate these 
wily fellows. Generally where you find one 
you will find more; and I have killed as high 
as eight in one locality. 

In the early summer they build their nests 
near their den tree. These nests are composed 
of leaves cut while green and are about the 
size of a man’s hat, always built in the crotch 
of a tree. Squirrels often take refuge in these 
nests, and when killed in ther they invariably 
kick out. I remember shooting into one nest 
and killing two. 

As to the necessity of water, in the long 
summer months I have seen them in woods 
that had not had water in them for two months, 
and the only way they could have procured it 
was by drinking the dew that collected in the 
hollows of the leaves. In regard to their 
traveling a mile or two to get water, I do not 
believe they do it, but if they do get water at all 
I think it must be from the le However, 
I have observed them traveling, but what their 
objective point was I do not know. It may 
have been for water, food, or selecting a new 
abode. I think more often the latter. 

The mortal enemy of both the fox and gray 
squirrels is the saucy and ever chattering little 
red squirrel, known in many localities as the 
pine squirrel, or pinie. I have seen one chase 
and worry a fox squirrel for an hour. He is 
to other squirrels what the English sparrow 
is to other birds 

Their time of breeding varies from February 
to April, the number of their young also varies 
from one to six. In early May they are about 
the size of red squirrels. It is not the least 
difficult to tell a first year squirrel, as his ears 
are covered with short tufts of hair, which he 
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loses after the first year. The color of his 
belly is a deep yellow, which in his second year 
fades to a light cream color. 

No one knows these few simple facts better 
than the country boy, and few meet with 
better success. 

Early September is the most favorable time 
to hunt the squirrel. He is then working on 
the nuts. 

To sit on a log before it is light enough to 
shoot, and listen to the hoot of the owl and 
watch the light of dawn steal over the land- 
scape, hear all the woods life astir, sends a 
tingle through any sportsman’s veins and 
makes him wish he had several lives to live in- 
stead of one. He cannot help quoting from 
Shakespeare— 

“But look! the morn in russet mantle clad 


Creeps o’er the slope of high yon eastward hill.” 


This country boy knows where two fox 
squirrels have their den, and long before day- 
light he is located at the most commanding 
position of the old leaning basswood, and 
within a “‘squirrel’s jump” of a tall, stately 
hickory. He has not long to wait. The light 
comes fast, and in a few minutes a fussy squir- 
rel is doing gymnastic performances among 
the branches; then he is joined by another and 
they chase each other around the trunk of the 
tree, playing tag until one leads off on a limb 
direct to the hickory. <A leap and they are 
seated at the breakfast table, to a bowl of 
hickory nut. To an unexperienced person it 
sounds like a pattering of rain drops through 
the leaves, the chippings are falling so fast 
from these hungry workers. 

But soon there is to be a tragedy enacted 
at this table. The hunter watches for the first 
opportunity, there is a quick, sharp report 
followed by a thud, then everything is still. 
The hunter has not taken his eyes off the tree 
and keeps behind a sheltering oak. Every- 
thing is quiet for a few minutes, and then the 
chippings begin to fall again. slowly at first. 
The hunter is peering into all parts of the tree, 
trying to locate the spot where the cuttings 
are falling from. Careful now, he has had a 
glimpse of him. The squirrel moves out on the 
end of a limb and grabs a nut, little realizing 
that it is to be the last, seats himself on a limb 
and becomes still again. Just the chance the 
hunter has been watching for, for he carries a 
rifle, hence cautious usage. Another sharp 
report, another thud. The hunter reloads his 
rifle, walks over to where they lie, picks them 
up, looks them over, and remarks to himself, 
“T did not think I could do it. Both shot 
through the head.” The .25-20 had done 
its work, and two harmless creatures of the 
woods had paid the penalty to the vigilant 
country boy. 


Herbert Abbott 


SQUIRREL SHOOTING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


I seldom see sportsmen mention shooting 
squirrels, except incidentally—almost as if 
they would apologize for it. The meat of this 
little animal is not to be despised, and, where 
game has grown scarce like it has here, an all- 
day hunt after them in the fall is fine sport. 
My brother-in-law, Sam Westbrook, hunts 
birds a great deal, but I am sure he delights as 
much in killing squirrels as he does in eating 
them. 

One day last fall he proposed a trip up the 
Cape Fear, some twenty miles, in the heart of 
a real swamp, which is only free of water when 
the tide is down, necessitating boats, coupled 
with much labor and patience, to penetrate. 
At 2 o’clock that afternoon we started with two 
friends in Sam’s gasoline boat, reaching our 
camping ground at sunset. There we found 
we had been preceded by an old trapper who 
was catching raccoons for the fur, and who in- 
formed us we could find squirrels in profusion, 
but that we would have to wade after them; 
we knew that, and showed him our boots to 
prove it. 

Our camp was pitched on a mound some 
twenty-five feet high and one hundred yards 
across, evidently built by Indians or some 
prehistoric race, but for what use, unless as a 
hunting camp, it would be hard to say. The 
first peep of day found us in the mud and water. 
Sam and I hunted together, and hardly had 
we separated twenty yards when I heard his 
gun crack. It was no use to ask him if he 
scored; he is a dead shot, and my wife says he 
is half Indian. The going was bad. It would 
verily seem as if the hand of man had never 
touched where we were visiting. I soon found 
a beautiful gray squirrel perched high in a fine 
old oak, breakfasting on an acorn, daintily 
held in his paws. It was a pity to kill such a 
beauty, but I had come for such, and he fell 
victim to my gun. I was thus far equal with 
Sam, but right there he entered the lead, as his 
gun spoke, and again. It was no use for me 
to hope to equal his bag. He must surely 
have found better ground than I, or better 
trees, for it was all mud and water where I was. 
No, he had better eyes—certainly he had, for 
didn’t his own sister say he was half Indian? 
In two hours we came together. He had seven, 
Ithree. At noon I had four, he twelve. I had 
shot high and low, long and short. Shot with 
both eyes open some, and sometimes I fear 
with both closed. Why would they jump as 
I was pressing the trigger? No use to ask 
Sam; he would only laugh at me. 

In the afternoon Sam kept close to me; 
loaned me some shells containing No. 4 shot. 
I had been shooting sixes and sevens, and he 
actually; pointedfout some squirrels to me. 
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Sam is a good fellow. Some that had been 
“chatting” in the sun with well filled paunches, 
but whose song was cut short, first, on ap- 
proach of man, and finally and forever by me 
after Sam’s Indian eye had spotted them for 
me. 

In the stillness of the afternoon I was either 
too dreamy or too hurried; my wife says I am 
a poor hunter, and verily I believe she knows, 
because once when I came home with a real 
wild turkey, which I had bought, she without 
hesitation told me I had purchased it. 

One of our party had quit at noon, half sick, 
but more worried with the thick briers and 
mud. Hehad six. At sunset we quit. I had 
nine, our guide had thirteen, and Sam, the 
rascal, had twenty-one. Mr. Parker, the trap- 
per, got seven just going to his traps. We all 
missed some and killed some we could not find; 
but we had sport, exercise a plenty, and meat 
to carry home that no one could accuse us of 
buying. We came to town tired but happy 
with fifty-six squirrels killed in one day; a 
sight I fear my old eyes will never see again. 

J. A. McIntire 

Wilmington, N. C. 


THE NEW BUFFALO HERD 


The offer made by the New York Zoological 
Society to the United States Government re- 
garding the placing of a herd of buffaloes on 
the Wichita Forest Reserve in southwestern 
Oklahoma has been accepted by the govern- 
ment and the conditions named by the society 
will be promptly met. 

It will be remembered that as an evidence 
of this desire to aid the government in taking 
steps to preserve permanently the American 
bison from final extinction, the Zoological 
Society offered to the government, as a gift, 
a herd of between fifteen and twenty buffaloes 
provided the government would fence in a suit- 
able range on the Wichita Forest and Game 
Reserve, wherein the herd could be maintained 
without the expense of constant feeding. This 
offer was so favorably received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that the Zoological Society 
sent an agent to the Wichita Forest Reserve 
to act in conjunction with the forest super- 
visor in charge of the reservation in selecting 
and recommending an area suitable to be 
fenced for buffaloes. The society’s agent, 
J. Alden Loring, acting in conjunction and co- 
operation with Supervisor Morrissey, selected 
an area of about twelve square miles of good 
grazing grounds, provided with permanent 
water and shelter from storms. Immediately 
upon the presentation of this report, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Madison Grant se- 
cured the insertion in the agricultural bill of an 
item appropriating $15,000, with which to 


erect the fence necessary for an enclosure for 
the maintenance of the buffalo herd. 

Inasmuch as the agricultural appropriation 
bill is now a law, the fund is available, and the 
Department of Agriculture proposes to take 
immediate steps to procure the erection of the 
fence. As soon as the fence has been com- 
pleted, the Zoological Society will deliver its 
gift herd of buffalo in the new buffalo range. 

The New York Zoological Society desires 
it to be distinctly understood that its gift of a 
buffalo herd is prompted solely by patriotic 
motives, and not because of the fact—as has 
been erroneously alleged—that the buffaloes 
in the Zoological Park are not doing well. As 
a matter of fact, no buffaloes in captivity are 
in finer condition, or breeding more readily, 
than those in Bronx Park, which is to-day the 
largest and finest herd on public exhibition 
anywhere. 

It is conceded, however, by the Zoological 
Society, and by all competent authorities, 
that the American bison cannot be preserved 
from ultimate extinction and carried through 
several centuries by breeding in the close con- 
finement of zoological gardens and parks. This 
noble animal can be saved only by establishing 
herds on very large areas, so that the animals 
will be in a semi-wild condition and will thereby 
obtain the exercise that is absolutely necessary 
to their permanent welfare. 

It is hoped that the fencing of the Wichita 
buffalo range can be accomplished in time for 
the herd to be transferred from.the New York 
Zoological Park some time in October or 
November of the present year. It would, of 
course, be inadvisable for the animals to be 
taken from sheltered captivity and turned 
loose in a wild country in midwinter, nor 
would it be possible to move the buffaloes 
just previous to calving time in the spring, 
owing to the danger of costly accidents. 

It is hoped that the example of the Zoolog- 
ical Society in thus co-operating with the 
government in establishing another national 
buffalo herd will stimulate other owners of 
buffaloes to do likewise. 


OUTWITTING A SLY OLD DOE 


Some years ago where I was then hunting 
there was a very sly old deer that no one could 
seem to kill. She made a peculiar track with 
her left fore foot, probably caused by some 
hunter’s bullet. We had frequently seen the 
deer, which was nearly always accompanied by 
younger and smaller deer, but hardly ever 
with a bunch, and-it seemed almost impossible 
to get ashot at her. During the day she would 
always lie near the top of some small hill with 
a view of the surrounding country, and feed 
in the farmer’s fields at night. Early one 
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December we had a sleet followed by a light 
fall of snow, making good tracking, but im- 
possible to track within range of her, owing 
to the sleet on the timber. I found where she 
had been feeding the night before in a small 
clearing in the blackjack timbers and com- 
menced to dig a hole in this clearing by the 
side of a Kaflir corn shock, knowing that she 
would likely be back at night if not disturbed 
during the day. 

After digging the hole and hiding the dirt 
taken out, I left and hunted the rest of the day 
in an opposite direction from where I thought 
she was lying. Late in the evening the sky 
cleared off and was ideal Southwestern Indian 
summer, warm and still. Just before sunset 
I returned to the hole, and crouching low, 
watched until about eight o'clock at night with 
nosound save a distant coyote or rabbit hopping 
by. About this time I could hear deer coming 
directly from the east about a quarter of a mile 
away, the wind being directly in the north and 
the deer coming from the east. With only my 
head exposed above the ground, I was sure of 
getting a shot, but as soon as the old doe 
reached the clearing she grewsuspicious of some- 
thing and away she went. After that I crouched 
still lower, with only my gun above ground. 

About two hours later, when the full moon 
was shining bright as day, I heard something 
nibbling at a Kaffir shock directly opposite, 
and gently slipping the gun into my hands, 
raised myself suddenly and shot the doe before 
she could get away. She ran several yards 
before falling. She was the largest and fattest 
deer I have ever killed. The skin over shou!ders 
was thick as that of an old wild boar and about 
as tough. Her teeth were almost completely 
worn out. This doe was of the Virginia white- 
tailed species and larger than any buck of this 
kind I have ever seen. She had also been 
barren for several years, and this, together with 
her frequent foraging in the fields and gardens 
at night, probably was the cause of her ex- 
cessive fat. J. G. Marshall 
Muncie, Okla. 


A MURRAY MEMORIAL PROPOSED 


William Henry Harrison Murray (‘ Adiron- 
dack”’ Murray) was born in a plain New Eng- 
land farmhouse at Guilford, Conn., on April 26, 
1840. He died at the old homestead on March 
3, 1904, in the same room in which he was born, 
and his grave, according to his wish, is but a 
short distance from the house, beneath a large 
buttonwood tree whose history is closely con- 
nected with the settlement of his ancestors 
at Guilford 260 years ago. 

About forty years ago he entered the field 
of authorship, as most of the sketches com- 
prising ‘‘Adventures in the Wilderness”’ first 
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appeared in 1867. Including the various col- 
lections of his sermons, lectures and addresses 
he has left nearly twenty books. His writings 
have passed into a permanent place in the 
affections of the people. 

It is proposed to form a national society 
of men and women interested in keeping green 
the memory of the ‘‘great evangelist of the 
outdoor life,” to whose influence so many 
thousands of Americans owe their appreciation 
of nature and the health and happiness which 
have come to them from vacations spent in 
the woods. The name ‘Adirondack Murray 
Memorial Association’? has been suggested. 
The purposes would include the erection of a 
suitable monument above Mr. Murray’s grave, 
the preservation of the homestead at Guilford, 
and the republication of all his books, so that 
his widow arrl four daughters (nine to eighteen 
years of age) may be assured a helpful income 
which would assist the daughters to continue 
their education and that his great gospel of 
outdoor living, and the humor, pathos, sim- 
plicity, beauty and reverential character of his 
writings may go on doing good in the world. 

The exact form of organization has not yet 
been determined, but it is expected that a plan 
will be arranged whereby a single subscription 
of a few dollars will entitle to permanent mem- 
bership, without paying of annual dues. All 
who are interested in the man or his work are 
invited to correspond with any of the under- 
signed friends and admirers of Mr. Murray 
who have felt it to be both a duty and a pleasure 
to serve as a provisional committee on organ- 
ization, when further particulars will be made 
known Suggestions are invited and _ the 
literary, religious, sporting and lay press of this 
country and Canada is asked to lend support, 
especially by reprinting this letter. 

Communications may be addressed to any 
of the following: James H. Cutler, care Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 510 Twelfth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; M. J. Hapgood, 
Peru, Vt.; John S. Huyler, 64 Irving place, 
New York City; W. H. Merrill, Editorial Dept., 
Boston Herald, Boston, Mass.; Fletcher Proctor, 
Proctor, Vt.; Col. A. A. Pope, Hartford, Conn.; 
Harry V. Radford, 212 East 105th street, New 
York City; Paul Smith, Paul Smith’s, N. Y.; 
W. J. Van Patten, 386 Pearl street, Burlington, 
Vt.; M. F. Westover, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Charles Goodrich Whiting, 
Editorial Dept., Springfield Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


DEATH OF PROF. WARD 


Henry A. Ward was struck by a motor car 
in the streets of Buffalo recently and died soon 
afterward. In many ways Professor Ward 
was a remarkable man. Born at Rochester, 




















N_ Y., in 1834, he was educated at Rochester 
University, Williams College and the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Yale, was an assistant to 
Louis Agassiz, studied in Europe and traveled 
extensively. Later he become professor of 
natural sciences at Rochester University and 
there began to collect and group the specimens 
which later, under the name of Ward’s Natural 
History Establishment, became known all over 
the world. In time he made it his business to 
furnish natural history and other collections 
to all who applied, and whether large or small, 
these were accurate and systematic. Foreign 
government and other museums, school and 
private collections were supplied by him. His 
collection of minerals is one of the most im- 
portant of any in existence. Among these 
there was at the time of his death a very large 
glacial quartz boulder in which scores of jasper 
pebbles were embedded, and this had long ago 
been chosen by the professor as the monument 
for marking his grave. It was brought to 
Rochester from the Laurentian mountains in 
Canada and has been removed to Mount Hope 
Cemetery and placed on his grave. 


FOUGHT IT OUT 


During July, that month of all others when 
people as well as animals are inclined to quarrel, 
two bulls in the herd of bison in Bronx Park, 
New York City, settled their long-standing 
differences in a fight that is supposed to have 
lasted during a whole night. Heine, the 
‘“eader”’ of the herd, killed Jud, who had for a 
long time tried to depose the older bull but 
had until that time been prevented by means 
of a strong fence that separated the rivals. 
This was broken down at last and the animals 
settled their differences in a terrific fight, and 
on their arrival in the morning the keepers 
found the younger bull dead. 


SKUNKS 


One morning I discovered that some animal 
had taken the liberty to dig a hole under my 
camp, and I promptly suspected a skunk to be 
the trespasser. Now, a skunk is not the best 
of company. Even though it may not be pur- 
posely molested, accidents will happen. 

At a neighboring camp which was once in- 
fested with skunks—and by the way it was 
three miles distant, but that is neighborly in 
the woods—the odors at times were decidedly 
offensive to delicate nostrils. The owner 
thought it would be a good plan to drive them 
out by burning sulphur, and shoot them as 
they came out. So the floor boards were taken 
up until a skunk was seen, and a dish of burn- 
ing sulphur pushed near it. Then the boards 
were quickly replaced and the camp closed. 
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We waited about an hour and a half, and no 
skunks appearing, the camp was opened, the 
floor boards taken up, and there stood the 
skunk just where we left him. How it lived 
through it is a question, for the suffocating 
fumes filled the camp. 

Now, I most earnestly desired to get rid of 
my skunk quietly and peaceably, without pro- 
voking it to wrath, so I made a good-sized 
box-trap such as boys use to catch squirrels, 
and baited it with a piece of meat. The next 
morning I found it sprung. I lifted it ten- 
derly, oh, so tenderly. It certainly seemed 
heavier. I put my ear down and heard a slight 
scratching. Now, how was I to dispose of the 
creature? I had not thought of that. 

I sat down to think it over. Why not drown 
it? Very carefully I carried it to the shore 
of the lake and slowly immersed it in the water. 
In about fifteen minutes I took it out and 
found a large skunk having scarcely any per- 
ceptible odor. I filled the hole leading under 
the camp with dirt, and the next morning 
found it dug out again. So the trap was again 
set. Two days afterward I found the trap 
sprung, and the same baptismal ceremony was 
performed, when, to my surprise and disgust, 
I brought forth a dead cat—though of course 
I felt sorry for the cat. A few days later I had 
occasion to visit a small hotel half a mile dis- 
tant, and the landlady was wondering what 
had become of her cat. 

I finally caught the skunk in a steel trap 
set a short distance away, and shot it on the 
spot. So persistent was the odor that it was 
perceptible the following summer, and, curi- 
ously enough, only under certain conditions 


of the weather. 
W. I. Beecroft. 


AN APPEAL TO LOVERS OF SONG BIRDS 


State Game Warden Oregon M. Dennis of 
Maryland has issued orders to his deputies to 
arrest every youth found killing harmless song 
and other birds in defiance of the laws, for, he 
says, the parents of Maryland children have 
been frequently warned that they must prevent 
their children from killing these harmless birds, 
and hereafter the law will be strictly enforced. 

Supplementing this the state warden sent 
tho folowing appeal to the press of his state, 
and we quote it in full, believing that it applies 
with equal force to other states throughout 


Mr. Denvis’ appeal is addressed particularly 
to the school teachers and parents of the chil- 
dren of our state, fhat they may at once begin 
to instruct the children in their care in the pro- 
tection of the song birds. 

“‘I do not believe,”’ says Mr. Dennis, ‘‘that 
these birds will ever be protected by law, but 
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that the creation of natural love instilled in 
the children by their parents and teachers will 
be their ultimate protection and will make of 
them when they are grown protectors without 
the aid of the law. 

“T do not believe that the destruction of 
the song birds is done by grown persons, but 
by our youth, who do not regard the life of 
anything as seriously as the older persons, and 
because the children do it as a mere matter of 
sport and pleasure; not from a desire to take 
life, but through ignorance and want of edu- 
sation. 

‘Someone has said, ‘Beauty is the finest 
product of the finest activity of the finest men 
of the race. Therefore the amount of beauty 
in a community or a nation is the final test 
of the moral and intellectual activity—of the 
true civilization—of that community or nation.’ 

“This is the keynote of what I intend to 
convey to the teachers and parents of the 
children of our state. Beauty is the final test 
of moral and intellectual activity. My appeal 
to you is to educate those of tender years under 
your control and tutelage as to the beauty of 
nature and how far the boys and girls can 
assist nature in giving to it greater beauty. 
None of this glorious nation can boast of a 
greater variety of species, nor of song, nor of 
beauty than the song birds that have their 
habitat in this commonwealth. Out of the 
aggregate species of birds of this country, 
which number about 1,200, more than 300 of 
them have their homes in Maryland. 

What greater inspiration can man have than 
beautiful music, and what more beautiful 
music can there be than the songs of the birds? 
What tender memories of our country youthful 
days are aroused when we listen to their songs, 
what memories are brought back to us of the days 
when we robbed the birds of their nests or mis- 
chievously destroyed them without a thought 
that we were taking from an innocent, defense- 
less creature the life that God had given it 
the life of song and beauty which cheered and 
soothed us when we were troubled, when we 
sought the fields and forests to soothe our 
troubled brains and to commune alone with God 
and nature. Then it is we notice these beau- 
tiful birds in their happy life, chirping and 
hopping around in their innocence and melody. 
It is to ask you to teach the young under you, 
in the schoolroom and the home, and wherever 
and whenever you come into contact with 
them, to love and protect them. 

‘‘Not to educate them to protect the birds 
because there are laws on the statute books of 
Maryland that compel them as lawabiding 
citizens to do this, but for the love of them. 
Song birds have not nor will they ever be pro- 
tected by laws, because children who destroy 
them are rarely aware of such laws. Natural 
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love for them will be their ultimate protection. 
I do not believe it is the right thing to educate 
children not to do a thing because the state 
‘s makes a law to prohibit 
its doing. What we want and need is the in- 
nate desire and love—by education, if you 
please—to have them do that which is right. 
One can hardly conceive of a person of mature 
age who will take a life for mere sport and not 
for sustenance of life or to tickle the palate. 

“What grand work has been done by the 
school teachers in the protection of domestic 
animals by the formation in their schools of 
My own little girl belonged to one of 
She came home wearing a button with 
the name of the society. I cannot now recall 
it. Iasked her what it meant, and she told me 
all about itthat they had taken a pledge not 
to harm any dumb animals, and that they 
would prevent anyone else from doing so if 
within their power. She soon put it into prac- 
tical effect, too, for it was only a few days after- 
ward that she brought home one of the dirtiest, 
meanest looking kittens I ever saw. She had 
caught some boys tossing it in the air and catch- 
ing it, making a ball of it. 
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She took it away 
from them, brought it home, washed and fed 
it, and before long she had one of the prettiest 
black cats lever saw. She kept it until it died, 
and I had to dig a grave for it in my yard, 
where it now lies buried. 

“‘T only refer to this to bring out my point. 
Had she not had the love instilled into her by 
her teacher for the poor dumb thing she would 
have paid no attention to the treatment the 
boys gave the kitten. 

“Now, this is what I appeal to you to do. 
i do not propose to give you a resume of the 
law for the protection of the song birds, be- 
cause they are protected by law. I do not 
want that to be the basis of principle on which 
I want you to educate the children. I want 
the basis to be that of love. 

“Now, what will be the result? You show 
me a child that loves the birds and the flowers 
and I will show you a child that will have every 
tendency to make a good, moral and law-abiding 
citizen—one follows the other as sure as you 
are born. We want to see the time come when 
there will be no necessity to have laws to pro- 
tect birds and game, and the teacher and parent 
can do more to bring this about than anyone 
else in the world. 

“Now, will you aid me? If you will, get 
down to the practical way. Start in to-day to 
educate the youth to protect the song birds, 
and I know you will all be amply repaid by 
their beautiful songs and the satisfaction that 
you are aiding in the protection of life that is 
in no sense necessary for food or sustenance or 
for personal ornamentation.” 
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ADIRONDACK NOTES 


Sportsmen and forest lovers generally have 
reason to regret the abject failure of the College 
of Forestry, established in the Adirondacks 
under the care of Cornell University. The col- 
lege, whether willingly or under political com- 
pulsion, entered into a contract with the Brook- 
lyn Cooperage Company by which the company 
was to skin one-fifteenth part of about 28,500 
acres of the college forest each year for fifteen 
years. This contract, and other matters, led 
to such conditions that Governor Odell at last 
vetoed the appropriation for the maintenance 
of the forestry college. In July last the courts 
finally dissolved the contract and put the col- 
lege lands back into state control. 

Had this forestry college been managed in 
telligently, it would have been a va fit 
to the state and to all the surrounding states. 
The public could have had before them a power- 
ful and conclusive argument of the value of 
wise forestry. But in its anxiety to make a 
“paying”? proposition out of it, the forestry 
college sold its opportunity. The ones who 
had the control of the college in hand seem not 
to have realized that they were running at 
educational institution, and not a money- 
making proposition. The state agricultural 
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experiment stations do not raise potatoe 

turnips, strawberries and other land products 
for the mere sake of making money Farm 
hands are not employed to do the experimental 
station work, but learned gentlemen at not 
too high wages. The object of t 
not primarily to make more out of their potato 
patches than their own wages come to, but 
to learn from wide experiments, many not 
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money-making ones, in what way the farmer 
can best tend his fields. Instead of learning 
all about the wilderness on its lands, the con- 
trollers of the forestry college forthwith gave 
the forest into the hands of people who were 
strictly money-makers. It was precisely as 
though the agriculture stations were turned 
over to ordinary farmers and told to pay rent 
on those lands, though they sold the very seed 
itself. 

What an opportunity was missed by Cornell 
University! Suppose it had paved the way 
for intelligent forestry on all the Adirondack 
lands, public as well as private. It would have 
meant the salvation of tens of thousands of 
acres of forest now doomed to destruction 
because the state does not claim its own, and 
does not compel the ignorant forest owners to 
observe the rights of people down the streams 
whose sources the loggers are drying up, as well 
as their own best interests. 

The forestry college could easily have sent 
out each year many young men qualified to 
take charge of the forest areas of the pulp and 


lumber companies—many masquerading under 
the guise of sportsmen’s clubs—and make them 
a perpetual source of revenue. This revenue 
would have increased as the value of wood in- 
creased, and as the forest became cleared of its 
worthless trunks and profitable growths were 





replaced by worthless ones. 

The sportsmen lose because the forest cover 
on private lands is much of it doomed. The 
passing of the cover means the wide increase 
in the wind-swept lands area. The wintry 
winds kill the deer and other game just as 
surely as they kill the bloom of autumn flowers. 
No man knows how many deer were killed 
simply because the cover of the great tracts 
along the Adirondack and St. Lawrence rail- 
was much of it burned away. In every 
large tract of choppings in the mountains, the 
deer suffer untold hardships, and are many of 
them killed because the spruce and balsam 
alone have been taken away. The preserva- 
tion of an evergreen cover by the adoption of 
scientific forestry would have been as good a 
measure for the preservation of the game as 
could have been conceived, but the failure 
of the college of forestry puts off the saving 
of the wilderness nobody knows how many 





years. So long as most of the forest is left 
in the hands of the politicians, or of private 
parties, there is sure to be vast destruction 
going on in it. Only forestry knowledge could 
have saved it, and the failure of the forestry 
college has cost the state forestry advocates 
the confidence of the public, for no one knows 
how many years. 

The sportsmen who still make the Adiron- 
dack region their favorite camping land will 
do well to consider what the plans of the power 
companies are in the mountains. These com- 
panies desire the state to give them permis- 
sion to build storage reservoir dams anywhere 
in the mountains they see fit. These dams 
would overflow the lakes and valleys of every 
large Adirondack stream. More than sixty 
lakes and ponds have already been chosen as 
fit places for storage reservoirs—the Fulton 
Chain, the Saranaes, the Schroon Valley Chain, 
the upper Sacandaga River lakes and valleys, 
the upper Hudson lakes (Lakes Pleasant, Blue 
Mountain Lake, ete.) are among the better- 
known ponds desired. These lakes have been 
protected by the fact that the state constitu- 
tion now forbids the destruction of trees on 
state land. The last state legislature, at the 
request of the representatives of the power com- 
panies, passed an amendment to the state con- 
stitution permitting the destruction of the 
forests by overflows. It must be passed at 
the coming session, and then voted upon by the 
voters. From fifteen to twenty per cent. of 
the Adirondack land area would be overflowed, 
and every large stream would be despoiled of 
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its natural lakes, and of the purity of its waters. 
The state paid Dr. Webb an enormous sum of 
money for damages caused by its Beaver River 
reservoir, and it is now asked to damage its 
own state lands for nothing, and to their ruin 
by the storage reservoir advocates. 

There is a widening, and rapidly widening, 
breach noted in the world of the sportsmen of 
America. The time was when a sportsman 
was a sportsman without other qualifying 
adjective than ‘‘good.’”’ Now, however, there 
is the ‘‘club,” and the ordinary sportsman. 
The man who owns, or helps own, a huge club 
preserve is passing out of the class of the ordi 
nary woods roamer. Men who, a few years 
ago, would have been welcomed by any sports- 
man, now find themselves crowded into an ever- 
narrowing field of open territory, while more 
exclusive fellows have vast areas to hunt over. 
A good sportsman, without a club parchment, 
is becoming a poacher, without the clans of 


good fellowship and approaching dangerously 
near the ragged edge of the law. The effect 
that this break in the domain of the hitherto 
closely bound sympathy and friendship of the 
men who hunt, fish and go afield for pleasure 
will have on the future history of American 
sportsmanship will be unqestionably _ large. 
There are men to whom the idea of paying for 
the goodwill of fellow sportsmen is not pleasant, 
and the idea that one must pay for it in, say, 
an Adirondack club, hurts far more than the 
mere money cost. The game and the fish and 
the forest, especially the forest, must be pro- 
tected, but there are some things the loss of 
which would be felt more than the loss of these. 
It would be better to lose the deer than to lose 
the heretofore unbroken good fellowship that 
has existed among all-nature-loving sportsmen, 
whether wielder of cut pole or of split bamboo. 
rm Raymond S. Spears 
Little Falls, NY. 
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DESIRABLE TRAITS 


Many young setters and pointers are”con- 
sidered too faulty and not worth training be- 
cause of supposed faults which, in reality, are 
desirable traits and if unpossessed of them 
would actually be worthless. Generally speak- 
ing, though, there is no absolutely faultless 
bird dog living. The majority of setters and 
pointers are faulty in their work afield in 
various ways, although their proud owners 
may consider such dogs perfect performers, 
to a degree unconscious of the existence of any 
fault, or—which is frequently the case—they 
are loath to admit the fact, thus indulging in 
self-deception. 

Many so-called faults, however. are really 
not faults in the real sense of the term—they 
are desirable and even necessary. The in- 
stinctive desire of an efficient bird dog must be 
to search for, find and endeavor to get the bird 
or animal into his possession. Without that 
propensity such a dog would be worthless as a 
helpmate subservient to the gun. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that a bird dog hunts for the 
pleasure of his master—does so instinctively 
for his own gain. But by judicious training 
we aim to shape the dog’s actions to become 
subservient to the gun, and the better we 
succeed in that respect the greater becomes the 
value of such a helpmate. 

The instinctive qualities form the essential 
foundation, and the more those propensities 
predominate the greater can be made the super- 
structure by subjugating the dog’s hunting 
proclivities to our purpose. The novice fre- 
quently mistakes desirable proclivities as 
faults, and for lack of proper understanding 
discards the really promising pup. ‘There are 
faults—natural traits, and acquired faults— 
either of which can and should be corrected to 
suit our purpose. Some of the most common 
traits may here be enumerated: 

Self-hunting—pursuing game ‘‘on his own 
hook,” either by slipping away from home, 


remaining out and returning as may suit his 
inclination, or, while afield accompanied by his 
master, not paying any attention to him other 
than to keep at a safe distance to escape pun- 
ishment for disobedience, etc., is quite natural, 
and is called a fault in many dogs. 

Chasing—after finding and pointing game. 
This should not be considered a good and suffi- 
cient reason to condemn a dog, for it is the 
natural thing for a dog to do; but it does not 
suit the sportsman. He wants the dog to 
stand on point and await his arrival for the 
purpose of getting a shot to swell the game 
bag. 

Breaking shot—rush up to the fallen bird, 
mouth the same, again drop it (or perhaps 
swallow it) and proceed. This is in accordance 
with the nature of the bird dog 

If a dog pays equally as much attention to 
rabbits as he does to birds, chases the rodents 
long distances and finally comes to heel much 
fatigued, such dog’s breeding need not be con- 
sidered faulty because of it. Rabbits are part 
of the game naturally sought by every bird 
dog. 

If a dog espies barnyard fowl, sheep, pigs, 
etc., gives chase and worries them, that does 
not reflect upon the dog’s pure breeding, as it 
is the natural thing for it to do till made to 
refrain by proper training. 

Consequently, a dog having no inclination to 
hunt, catch, worry and mutilate game, etc., 
is not endowed with the propensities requisite 
in a shooting dog. In order to become a useful 
helpmate afield, however, such a dog must be 
subjugated and rendered subservient by ju- 
dicious training—an art which is not the hat- 
ural gift of every sportsman. To become 
efficient in this matter, however, is not so diffi- 
cult as is usually supposed if only proceeded 





along approved lines and in sensible manner— 
adopt and adhere strictly to an approved 
method, one which proved entirely successful 
to thousands who have applied its teachings to 
satisfaction in fullest measure. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


W. S., Dodge City, Kans.—Will you kindly 
give information as to address of the person, 
or persons, that keep the stud book of Irish 
terrier bull dogs; or what a person will have 
to conform to to register a dog of this breed? 
The grand dam and sire were the last regis- 
tered. 

Answer:—It will be necessary to supply the 
name of registry book, registry number of the 
ancestors, and supplement the further breeding 
by authenticated certificate which together 
with the name of owner of sire and dam, date 
of breeding, etc., are to be filled in on blanks 
furnished for the purpose by either the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club, New York City, or the 
American Field Dog Stud Book, Chicago, Il. 
Fee in either, one dollar for each dog. 


M. G. C., Hastings, Minn.—Some fiend in 
our town has been trying to clean out our 
dogs by poisoning them, and as I am the owner 
of two nice pointers I would like to be informed 
what to do for strychnine and arsenic poisoning. 
It seems they have not been able to save one 
dog that has got a dose. 

Answer:—The difficulty is to find out the 
trouble in time. If once the dog gets rigid 
and goes into convulsions, it usually proves 
too late. Soon as possible after taking poison 
a pint of melted lard, or oil,is to be poured 
down his throat; this absorbs the drug and 
is passed off with the lard. Fresh sweet milk 
will act as well; after having been retained five 
minutes a tablespoonful of common table salt, 
dissolved in water, may follow, which causes 
instant vomit, and thus the entire 
ejected. 


mass is 


S. B. F., Owen, Wis.—I have a Llewellyn 
setter, a good dog every way, but he has 
trouble with his ears. He keeps shaking his 
head and tries to dig and scratch his ears all 
the time. In his ears I can see nothing but a 
dark, waxy substance, no sores or swelling. 

Answer:—A plain case of canker of the ears 
application of the regular canker cure, adver- 
tised in this issue, will bring instant relief and 
a speedy cure. 

D. J., Ossining, N. Y.—As a constant reader 
of your excellent magazine I would trouble 
you with the following query: When my setter 
bitch finds the object after it has been thrown 


or hidden as instructed in ‘‘The Amateur 


Trainer”? (which book I find very helpful and 
complete), instead of picking it up and fetching 
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immediately she will point for a fraction of a 
second and then spring for it but sometimes 
misses it by afew inches. The grass and brush 
are very heavy and thick where it is thrown. 
How can I correct this fault, if it is a fault? 

Answer:—This matter regulates itself in 
course of time and need not be considered a 
fault or have any attention. Since she goes 
to object, holds a moment and then makes a 
spring for it this shows ambition and the proper 
inclination. Your dog will soon get more ex- 
perienced and then go straight to object and 
take up without hesitating for an instant. The 
old school trainers like this sort of action on 
part of a young dog, and even teach it—point- 
ing dead bird—but there is no advantage in 
doing so, nor is it a serious fault. If left alone 
the dog will soon get over the useless delay in 
preparing for a spring to grab the object. When 
hesitating, order sharply, ‘‘Fetch dead bird!’ 
which Will expedite matters. 


or 
ta) 
or 


E. 8S. W., Williamsport, Pa.—I wish to 
know at what age a pointer pup should have 
his tail cut, how it is to be done and how 
much to take off. 

Answer:—Lopping off part of a dog’s tail 
has long ago been discontinued as cruel, dis- 
figuring and useless. The best time for crop- 
ping is at about six weeks old. One-fifth the 
length was considered the proper portion to 
be amputated. The operation is simple: Lay 
the tail upon a smooth block, place a strong 
knife blade directly at a joint, apply sharp 
blow with mallet—a yelp, and the thing is 
done. If the tail be wrapped with thread 
moderately tight near point to be cut, bleed- 
ing will be prevented. Next day take off the 
bandage. 


T. P. O., Benmis, 8S. D.—My bull terrier dog 
is now two years old and as a watch and house 
dog has no superior. Perchance I got hold of 
a copy of the book, ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,” 
and just to while the time away gave him the 
course of yard training as per book. He is 
now a fine field dog, perfect retriever on land 
and water and very intelligent. I now ask 
whether I could also teach him to point game 
the same as a setter or the pointer does. 

Answer:—Any kind of dog can be made a 
good retriever, but to point game properly is 
quite a different matter. Your dog is devoid 
of pointing instinct and, although he could be 
made to stand game by sight, it would be a 
mere waste of time to teach it. The bird dog 
points game by scent; such a one who does so 
by sight only is of but very little value. 
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SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS 
‘MR. SCRAGGS”’ 


Every sportsman who reads one of Henry 
Wallace Phillips’ books will want others, and 
this is one of his best. ‘‘Red Saunders”’ intro- 
duces Ezekiel G. W. Scraggs and remarks 
that when he first saw this picturesque addition 
to the personnel of the cow country, he ‘‘looked 
like old man Trouble’s only son,” for ‘‘of all 
the sorrowful faces you ever saw, his was the 
longest and thinnest.” But Scraggs was a 
good cow puncher, and his doleful countenance 
was somewhat of a sham, judging from the 
quiet fun he derived from spinning his side- 
splitting yarns anent his life asa Mormon. In 
these the joke was generally on Scraggs, and 
“‘Mrs. Scraggs’’ finally numbered fourteen 
women always looking for trouble and gen- 
erally finding it, to Scraggs’ sorrow. But 
when Scraggs assisted his friend Zeke, just for 
the fun of it, to blow up the stamp mill and 
incidentally blew up ‘‘a pore widdy lady” 
who was passing, and added her to his collec- 
tion at home, he builded better than he knew, 
for Bridget took a lively part in the next family 
jar and sat on some of the belligerent wives 
until peace was declared. Published by the 
Grafton Press, New York City. 


“THE DOG BOOK” 


Parts VIII, IX and X of this splendid work 
by James Watson have been received. Part 
VIII consists of four chapters, devoted to 
great danes, mastiffs, St. Bernards and New- 
foundland dogs, respectively. Part IX relates 
to the hound family, the Scotch deerhound, the 
Irish wolfhound, the greyhound, the whippet, 
the Russian wolfhound, the bloodhound, the 
foxhound, the harrier, the beagle, the basset 
and the dachshund, respectively. Part X is 
given up to pet dogs, including poodles, chows, 
Italian greyhounds, pomeranians, schipperkes, 
Maltese pugs, French bulldogs, Yorkshire ter- 
riers, Griffons bruxellois; King Charles, Blen- 
heim and Japanese spaniels, Pekinese dogs, 
Lhassa terriers and Tibet spaniels. 

This work is now complete and the series 
may be had in book form. Lovers of dogs 


should procure copies from the publishers, for 
nothing so comprehensive has ever before been 
published on this subject. The text is in plain, 
large type, the illustrations are by the half- 
tone process on the best of paper, and the 
arrangement is the best for reference. Every 
sportsman will undoubtedly want the com- 
plete work for his library. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 


‘THE U. S. REGISTER AND STUDBOOK FOR CATS” 


Volume I of this work, by Mabel Cornish- 
Bond has been received. It consists of ‘‘a 
record of pure-bred breeding cats of recognized 
breeds, and a record of breeding cats of recog- 
nized b.eeds but not pure bred in the meaning 
of the United States laws; with an appended 
tist of non-breeding cats which are either not 
pure bred or not recognized breeds. It is fully 
illustrated. Published by the United States 
Official Register Association, Inc. 


Sportsmen to whom the expense of a long 
trip for game is not an item of great import- 
ance should consider carefully the claims of 
the Great Northern Railway, that trail of steel 
into the heart of the famous Kootenai country 
of British Columbia. This road is selling 
round-trip rates to the Kootenai region at low 
rates just now, but these rates will be abolished 
after September 15. They are good until 
October 31, giving the holder six weeks or 
more to see the country and hunt big game, 
stopping over at any of the points he wishes to 
visit. Big game is plentiful along the line and 
the country is beautiful beyond description. 
A handsome booklet can be had of W. M. 
Lowrie, 379 Broadway, New York City; S. J. 
Ellison, 220 South Clark street, Chicago; or 
A. L. Craig, St. Paul 


The other day a Pneumatic mattress played 
@ very important part in saving lives. Few 
persons realize what a useful thing one of these 
‘*blow-beds’’ is on board a yacht or launch, 
where it is comfortable as a mattress and always 
ready to be thrown overboard in case of acci- 
dent. We have frequently seen these mat- 
tresses used by canoeists for paddling about. 
When one is inflated it will carry a man nicely 
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on rough water or smooth, and is even used as 
a “‘ferry’’ across streams at times. The camp 
size will easily bear the weight of ten men, 
and those put into the Comfort Sleeping 
Pockets, while containing less air, will support 
seven or eight persons nicely. 


Low price often tempts people to purchase 
something that is not perfectly satisfactory, 
and they console themselves for the imper- 
fections by the thought that they have at 
least got their money’s worth. But the man 
who buys a low-priced revolver is indeed 
tempting Providence, because it stands to 
reason that the money which the manufacturer 
saves must come out of the quality of the 
weapon. You cannot have absolute safety, 
accuracy and the very best materials and work- 
manship at a bargin-counter price, and unless 
the weapon is as nearly perfect as human skill 
can make it, it may prove more destructive 
to the owner that to anyone else. What does 
a dollar or so saved on the price count against 
the loss of a hand or an eye? If you want a 
revolver that can be depended on in any emer- 
gency, because it is made of the best material, 
is constructed by skilled mechanics, is accurate 
to the thousandth of an inch, with no rattle 
or shake about it, and as flawless as the most 
rigid inspection will insure, that is quick acting 
yet cannot be fired when on safety half-cock 
except by pulling the trigger, you will find it 
in the “‘H. & R.”’ double-action, Model 1905 
revolver. 


The late lamented Joseph Jefferson and ex- 
President Grover Cleveland were life-long 
friends. One particular bond of sympathy 
between the two was a tireless devotion to the 
art piscatorial. Probably no two men ever 
owned a finer assortment of tackle, and none 
certainly maintained a more active but gen- 
erous rivalry in proclaiming the special su- 
periority of some article for which he developed 
a decided preference. On one point, however, 
they were unanimous, both agreeing that the 
Milam Kentucky reel was the most perfect of 
its kind. When the will of Mr. Jefferson was 
read it was discovered that, from among 
many other things of greater intrinsic value, 
it was his Kentucky reel, a favorite of many 
years’ standing, that he bequeathed to Mr. 
Cleveland—a touching tribute, surely, to the 
unbroken friendship of a lifetime. 


Marble’s_ reversible Standard front sight 


eliminates the difficulties so often experienced 
in selecting one that will render satisfactory 
services under a great variety of conditions 
of light, background, etc. The ivory and gold 
beads offer a combination that can be relied 
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upon to meet every possible emergency in the 
most satisfactory manner. The Pope’s Island 
gold, of which one bead is made, is always 
bright but never glitters. The bead carrier 
can be instantly reversed. Simply pull up 
against the pressure of the spring until it clears 
the base slot; then turn it around. The strong 
oil-tempered spring exerts a constant down- 
ward pressure on the bead carrier and holds it 
firmly in place. For sale by dealers, or write 
the Marble Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, 
Mich. 


The Stevens latest pistol is the No. 35 Off- 
hand target pistol, now ready for delivery. It 
was brought out to take care of the demand 
for a target pistol, heavier than the Diamond 
and at a popular price. The No. 35 Offhand 
target, pistol will have the heavy butt which 
has made the Lord, Conlin and Gould so pop- 
ular because of their balance and hang. It is 
supplied with six-inch barrel, weight one pound 
six ounces; eight-inch barrel, weight one pound 
10 ounces, and for .22 and .25 rim-fire ammu- 
nition, the .22 handling .22 short, .22 long, 
.22 long-rifle and .22 Stevens-Pope armory 
cartridges. It will be guaranteed to have the 
Stevens’ accuracy for which Stevens’ pistols 
and rifles have generally earned an interna- 
tional reputation, holding all records at home 
and many abroad. 


The Maine Central Railroad has just issued 
a sportsmen’s and tourists’ map of the Dead 
River and Rangeley Lake region, that part of 
Maine which offers opportunities for canoeing 
and camping trips equal to any section of the 
United States. This map is said, by sports- 
men who have traveled that territory, to be 
the best map ever issued of that region, having 
details of lakes, streams, carries, trails, eleva- 
tions, ete. topographically correct. Copies 
may be obtained by sending ten cents in 
stamps or coin to the general passenger de- 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Maine. 


The South African water-bag is obtainable 
from the Adam Appell Company, Portland, 
Oregon, and is a splendid thing for the sports- 
man who wishes to carry fresh water with him, 
on his horse or in his canoe, for its construction 
is such that evaporation keeps its contents 
cool on the warmest day. Send for a circular 
describing it fully. 


On July 14 the office employés and foremen 
of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company’s 
factory at Bridgeport held their annual shore 
dinner and outing at Savin Rock, a well-known 
amusement resort on the Sound, some twelv, 




















miles from Bridgeport. The manager, super- 
intendent, engineers and scientific experts, to- 
gether with the foremen of sixty departments, 
made up a party of nearly one hundred men, 
who well represented the many branches of 
expert work required in the enormous factory 
of the U. M.C. Co. The party spent the after- 
noon in various amusements and paid a visit 
to the White City. 


If you want a pair of boots for hunting, or 
for storm wear late in the season, send to H. J. 
Putnam & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for one of 
their catalogues, then select the article you 
fancy, and you willin due time receive a pair 
of boots that will satisfy you completely. 
Mr. Putnam himself assures us that his firm 
is making better boots than ever before, and 
that is saying a good deal. One thing is cer- 
tain: if you want water-proof boots it will pay 
to get them from a specialist in this line. 
Ease and comfort are assured in Putnams. 


The Matchless cigar lighter is a handy article 
for the camper, whether he be a smoker or not, 
for dampness does not affect it, and everyone 
knows what a nuisance it is to light matches 
when they are damp. This cigar lighter does not 
‘‘miss fire,” either, although it is a “‘flintlock.”’ 
In it are combined a striker, cube of flint and a 
chemically prepared wick which, once alight, 
burns more freely the harder the wind blows, 
yet the article is very small and compact. It 
is guaranteed for two years. If you cannot 
obtain one from your dealer, the Matchless 
Cigar Lighter Company, Department 6, 16 John 
street, New York City, will send you one on 
receipt of fifty cents. 


Deadshot smokeless powder has been making 
great records this season at the traps, and it 
is steadily coming into favor with the shotgun 
men, just as Deadshot black powder was con- 
sidered standard by the old-time buffalo 
hunters on the Western frontier. Try it your- 
self and be convinced 


Many people who have seen the remarkable 
shooting of Annie Oakley, who for so many 
years was one of the features of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show, will be glad to learn that she 
is once more appearing before the public in 
company with her husband, F. E. Butler, who 
managed her shooting performances when 
Buffalo Bill was giving exhibitions in every 
state in the union and in fourteen foreign 
countries. She is now traveling in Maine 
and the Adirondacks, and will later appear 
in the Northwest, where she will perform her 
old feats and many new ones, shooting all 
kinds of guns and thus demonstrating that 
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U. M. C. cartridges shoot well in any firearm 
to which they are adapted. She is also shoot- 
ing an auto-loading shotgun. The American 
people can now see Annie Oakley without 
paying any admission fee, as her entire ex- 
penses are being borne by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Winchester rifles and ammunition are being 
steadily improved, and the big game hunter 
who is outfitting to-day for his hunting}trip 
has a wide range to choose from. He should, 
however, bear in mind that smashing power, 
not range, is what he needs, and select rifle 
and ammunition that will fill this requirement. 
Soft-point bullets are loaded in all big game 
cartridges made by the Winchester Company. 
Select the caliber best suited to the game you 
wish to hunt, but do not use full-mantled 
bullets. 


The three-barrel gun made by the Three- 
Barrel Gun Company, Moundsville, W. Va., 
is one of the handiest firearms a hunter ever 
used, and adapted to numerous uses, where one 
is likely to find both furred and feathered game. 
Just now the hunter for quail may frequently 
wish to make a long shot at a squirrel or a 
hawk; or while hunting squirrels with the shot 
barrels in reserve, flush a grouse or other 
feathered game. Write the company for a 
booklet. You will be interested in it. 


We have always favored a sling-strap for 
hunting rifles, big and small, and are glad to 
see that the Marlin Firearms Company is equip- 
ping some of its small rifles with sling-straps. 
One gets tired carrying a rifle all day, no mat- 
ter how light it may be, and the strap rests one. 
No doubt, too, there would be fewer accidents 
if more rifles were carried on slings. Try one. 


Parker guns, the old-time and modern 
favorites with so many of our sportsmen, can 
be found at 32 Warren street, New York City, 
by visiting sportsmen, who should not neglect 
to call there and examine a few of the newest 
Parkers. 


Are you interested in single-trigger double 
guns? Then look into the merits of the L. C. 
Smith one-trigger gun made by the Hunter 
Arms Company, Fulton, N. Y. Your dealer 
handles them, if he is progressive. 


It is hardly necessary to say anything in 
favor of Du Pont powder—it has so long been 
the standard with hunters and trap shooters; 
but, as the salesmen say, ‘‘It is good stuff’’ for 
small game or large. 
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The camper who owns a steam cooker saves 
a lot of time and trouble. An entire meal— 
and a good one—can be prepared in a short 
time, and one of the best features is that meats, 
fruits, soups, dessert, etc., are all cooked in the 
same receptacle without any mixing of flavors. 
The moment the water in the cooker gets 
low the whistle warns you to add more. Get 
one of the catalogues and look it over care- 
fully. Address the Ohio Cooker ‘Company, 
733 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


We want good pictures all the time, and are 
willing to pay for them. Look over your nega- 
tive files and send your best prints to us for 
our inspection. Both parties may be bene- 
fited in this way. Mark your name and ad- 
dress and a description of the picture on its 
back, and we will respond promptly if they 
are available for our purposes. Pictures of 
dead game or fish in uninteresting groups are 
not wanted. A picture should tell a story of 
field or stream. Glossy printing-out prints 
preferred to black and white. 


Daniel B. Wesson, who died early in August 
in his home near Springfield, Mass., was one of 
the best-known inventors in America. Being 
the head of Smith & Wesson, the great firearms 
manufacturing firm of Springfield, he naturally 
devoted his attention to improving the line of 
revolvers and pistols regularly manufactured 
by that firm, and to his efforts is largely due 
the great popularity of Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers and target pistols, each one of which 
must pass the most rigid tests before it is sent 
to the shipping department. Mr. Wesson left 
a very large fortune. 


Look through our advertisements of shooting 
* resorts before you decide on your autumn trip, 
and after selecting a few that seem promising, 
write the advertisers for further particulars. 
In this way sportsmen often find just what 
they have been looking for and are saved the 
expense and trouble of going to places that do 
not “‘pan out”’ as well as expected. 


A knowledge of taxidermy is a useful as well 
as a pleasant and often profitable accomplish- 
ment for the sportsman, but it is not necessary 
for the student to go to the teacher when it is 
now possible to acquire knowledge through the 
mails. The Northwestern School of Taxi- 
dermy, whose advertisement will be found on 
another page, will give full particulars if written 
to, and students of this institution are given a 
thorough course in mounting natural history 


specimens. Ask for printed matter on the 
subject. It will interest you. 


In ordering supplies for your autumn trip 
into the woods, don’t forget Triscuit, the 
ready-to-eat shredded wheat wafer that is good, 
toasted or in its original condition. Good 
for luncheon or for heavier meals, and is al- 
ways fresh and crisp. 


McCallum’s Perfection Scotch Whiskey for 
the camp. Make a note to that effect. You 
can obtain it at the Holland House, New York 
City. 


” Ever tried one of the little Savage rifles on 
squirrels? They are handy as well as accur- 
ate, and weighing only a trifle over five pounds, 
can be carrie all day without fatiguing the 
hunter. 


H. F. Moeller, 351 Union Station, Detroit, 
Mich., will tell you all about “Trout Time in 
the Pere Marquette Country” of Michigan. A 
52-page booklet for the asking. 


Ever try a combined air mattress and 
sleeping bag? That’s what the Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket is. Folded, it is as com- 
pact as the ordinary sleeping bag, but a 
great deal more comfortable. Metropolitan 
Air Goods Company, Reading, Mass. 


Duxbak clothing is in season. Comfortable 
in sunshine or rain. Ladies’ outfits, too. 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, Utica, N. Y., will reply 
to letters. 


The Abercrombie & Fitch Company, now at 
57 Reade street, New York City, handles 
everything the sportsman can ask for, no 
matter where his trip will take him—East, 
West, North or South. They will send you a 
large book full of hints if you will write 
for it. 


It is not too late to order canoes for your 
autumn trip. The Fraser Hollow Spar & 
Boat Co., Greenport, L. I., N. Y., makes the 
durable “canvas-back” kind that is so popu- 
lar to-day. 


Underwood’s deviled ham is clean, whole- 
some and satisfying. Just the thing for the 
canoe trip, for lunches and brief meals in 
the woods. 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 






In forty years of gun making we have learned 
many things about ammunition that no one 
could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
ammunition enable us to embody many fine 
points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. Always ask for 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 















Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







SHOT SMOKELESS 


“ June Ist, at an exhibition Shoot at San Antonio, Texas, 
Mrs. Ad. Topperwein shot at 500 targets in two hours 
and 25 minutes, making the remarkable record of 485 
breaks without inconvenience from recoil. She chose to 
use Dead Shot Smokeless powder.” 

“July 4th, R. R. Barber won high average at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., with 173-125, which included a run of 103 
straight. He chose to use Dead Shot Smokeless.” 


Dead Shot Smokeless thoroughly meets the requirements of discrim- 
inating sportsmen. Branded with the name of a house whose goods 
are most favorably known, it will always be the powder of a “known 
quantity,” unsurpassed in any particular. 

Clean Shooting, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is 
unaffected by climate. 

Have your shells loaded with “Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your dealer 
will gladly supply it. If you are in doubt write to us. Write to us any 
way for booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1. REGINALD (the mighty hunter): “Have no fear, Miss Daisy. If any wild animals appear I 
«ill protect you—with my life, if necessary, for l—” 
AnIMAL Cuorus: “Now watch us. We won't do a thing to him!” 





SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT. 


The chief concern of every camper is to obtain substantial nourishment in compact form. No camp 
or cabin is complete without its supply of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Evaporated- 
Cream. They have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals. 














THE SATISFIED {MF | 
SPORTSMAN ~ 


is the one who has a rifle that fulfills all his requirements. A rifle that can be 
depended on in cases of ¢ mergencies—such an one will be found in the— 


SAVAGE “TAKE DOWN” RIFLE. 
(Caliber 303, 30-30, 32-40, 38-55, 25-35) 


A new model, easily and quickly taken apart for cleaning or packing, and reassembled without 
the aid of any tool The “Take Down” feature in no way interferes with the strength or 
uccuracy of the weapon. It has a 26 inch barrel, with cylindrical magazine. Weight, 734 
pounds. Send for catalogue and full description. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 249 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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*“PLENTY OF GAME THIS FALL” 


is the report from nearly every game field. The U. M. C. Co. is loading plenty of 
Arrow and Nitro Club Shells especially adapted for every kind of shooting. 
Simply ask your dealer for a U. M. C. Partridge Duck or Quail load. They maga- 
zine perfectly through repeating and autoloading guns and fit every double gun 
—in wet weather or dry. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
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° AUTOMATIC H 
AFDICS riexiete sons NCAP OI 
The man who knows uses this sight because: 
When not locked down a simple spring in thehinge joint instantly brings it into proper position 


should it be struck on front or back. 
It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 










The lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from turning, 


and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 
Interchangeable discs allow change ofaperture at will. The screw in bottom of 


stem makes point blank adjustment easy. : 
This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether or not 


rifle has pistol-grip stock, and give caliber and model. 
Aok your dealer first Price, only $3 co 
et %y Front sights and gun rods and woth’ (>) 
. a i cleaners de scribed in new 56-page free 


— catalog “C.’ Dise No. ne Disc No. 1 
Marble Safety Axe Co. Gladstone, Mich. Both discs furnished with each Marble Sight. 

















THE THREE-BARREL GUN = Two Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Cambined, 


Perfect Balance—Light Weight £5.90, 95.a8 00.50 nd SRS CALIBES 
63—734 Ib. 


The Only Gun 
for all 


Classes of Game. 













SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 
for THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 


100F 
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W.&C.Scott & Sons’ 
Hammerless 
Guns 


We are New York agents 
for the above line and 


carry a full line. 






We also manufacture the “‘ KNICKERBOCKER” line of hammerless guns, listing from $18.00 to $23.00. The 
“ KNICKERBOCKER ” gun is a wonder for the money. Write for catalogues. 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, NEW YORK 














SEAR’ MOUNT | 

A good night compan- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 
How To rag No Saster eds 

be without one. Car- 
Game Heads, Birds, - on the head, can 

€ tilted down, 
Animals, Fishes, Ete. | | ices “Fugn: nent 





Be a taxidermist. We can teach you by wherever you look, 

Mail to stuff specimens of birds, animals, will not smoke, heat, 

fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 

rugs, etc. (This isa most profitable and lens, Automatic generator. Burne carbide. Made in 3 differ- 

eee od a —_ during your eat styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, 
re time. aapeed to Men, Women and a y a Interchangeable lens, combines 
s. Standard Methods, low ra oth single and double, $6.50. 

satisfaction Guaranteed, If you are a THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KN 
rtsman, naturalist or nature lover, you IFE. Opened oh ons 


8 
ld be able to save your fine trophies. c 
sboul your house, ofee OF den with — band, giving use of 
tiful mounted specimens. Double — in- other, Blade is locked 
come by et for your friends. Are when open or closed, 
ou interested! Ifso, send for our beauti- Length over all, 9% in. 
na. a . - Cutting edge, 4% in. Stag handle, weight 4oz. Price,$2.s50. 
TWE WORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY Sold by all dealers or direct. Send for circular. 
R. C. KRUSHKE, Duluth, Minn. 
73 r St., Omaha, Neb. Cc. KRI > 

















H. A. DRISCOLE, MAINE WOODS 


Is the name of a Weekly 
Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. The Sheeting sad Fishing Authority of All Kerth Maine 
References: FieELD AND STREAM, and some of the 
most eminent authorities and anglers in America Address Philltps, Matne, for a cepy 
Address: Prerxski1t, N. Y. One Dollar a year 























DOLLAR for DOLLAR 


The Parker Gun contains 
MORE VALUE 







and is HEAD and 


SHOULDERS 
Above all 
competi- 
tors. 


It costs more to make the ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ and it 
isa good investment for any man’s money. Only and ABSOLUTELY 
the BEST material and workmanship enter into its construction. We 
will be glad to give you any GUN information you wish, good, every-day, 
common-sense reasons why the best is cheapest and none too good for you. 


“rwamevst® PARKER BROS., i315 288% 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Model 16, Light-Weight 16- -Gauge Shotgun. 


The lightest gun and 


the lightest load that will do the work, mark the greatest pleasure for 


the sportsman ; 
truly a blessing, 
The £arlin Model 16 is the only light- 


‘jzit repeating shotgun made, and so well is it 
built of selected material, with the special LZarlin 
method of boring and choking, that it is actually 
more effective than most of the 12-gauge guns of a 
few years ago. 

All the features of the famous JZzrfin 12-gauge 
are present in the Model 16. The solid top and 
side ejector—the automatic hang-fire safety recoil 
block—the ¢¢ Special Smokeless Steel ’’ barrel—the 


readily 


the reduced weight of gun and shells to be carried is 
appreciated by the 


experienced hunter. 


solid matted.rib on the frame —the beautiful hang 
and finish—but each part is made a little smaller, a 
little lighter and a little neater. 

All the parts of the breech and the closed-in action are 
made of the time-tried ZZzrvga steel drop forgings and are 
very strong 

The tent guaranteed to pattern over 240 pellets No. 714 
shot in a 30-in. circle at 35 yards. No quail or woodcock 
can get through a pattern like this, and for grouse, prairie 
chickens, teal, wood ducks, squirrels, rabbits, etc., this gun 


is unsurpassed. 


Write TQ-DAY for our Catalog, which describes in detail the Model 16, as 
well as the full ZZzr/z2 line of guns; mailed free for six cents in stamps. 


The llatlin FirearmsG., 3 


Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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| PA Day from Home or a 


Month from Civilization 
Whether you start out for a day in 
the fields, or a month in the woods, § 
your first consideration is to be ade- fj 
quately clothed to take the weather as 
it comes. After that the problem of 
outfit gets more c« m plicated according 


to the length of the trip. 

Every detail for every sort of tripis pictured ff 
in our catalogue S. You may have it for the @ 
asking. { 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 


Complete outfits for Explorers, Campers, Pros- 
pectors and Hunters. " 


57 Reade St., one door from Broadway, New York y J 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Fisherman 
Hunter 
Trap Shooter 
Camper and 
Outdoor Enthusiast 


retailed at wholesale prices 








2 Send to-day for our com- 
~~. mail order catalogue. 
t will save you money! 




















The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


The Oldest Sporting Goods 
House in the Northwest 


317-19 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Absolute 
Safety 


is the first merit of the 


| Famous H. & R. Revolvers 


When selecting a firearm for purposes of defence, for 
hunting or for target practice—the first consideration 
should be safety. Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are high grade firearms 
made of the very best obtainable materials, in a factory equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery operated by skilled mechanics, thoroughly trained in its use 
Every part is rigidly inspected and every finished re volver thoroughly tested to insure 
absolute freedom from flaws of any kind. The construction of H. & R. Revolvers is ac- 
curate to the thousandth part of aninch. There is none of the shake or rattle you will notice in 
cheap revolvers. They are built for business and if properly cared for will last a life time. 

The If. & R. Hammerless Revolver shown in the illustration is not only absolutely safe, but 
it is quick in action and effective. There is no hammer to catch in the pocket; it can be fired only 
by pulling the trigger and cannot be accidentally discharged. Five shots may be fired as rapidly as 
the finger can be moved. Automatic ejector makes reloading easy. No other revolver sold for 
the same price is as good; no revolver at any price is more effective. 32 or 38 caliber, nickel 
plated, 5 shots, price $6.00. Send for free illustrated catalogue of H. & R. Revolvers and H. & R. 
Single Guns. 

H. & R. Revolvers are sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods, or will be sent express- 
age paid on receipt of price. 























7 HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 232 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 
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LAFLINR RAND 
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Zebra, Misurie, July 28, 06. 
Dere FeLpE & SrreME 

We arrived today all o. kx. & rite side up & 
yore Unkel David is awl swelled up with pride 
& sunburn, for he has proved that as a navi- 
gator his future is ashured. We pulled owt 
of Linncrick on skedule time yesterday in the 
presunts of the whole entire populashun heded 
by the Linncrick Brass Band playing ‘‘Ach 
Mine Leetle Augustine’ & uther Germany 
nashunal heirs. The mayor maid a speech & 
the groseryman donated a jug of molases whitch 
I have sints discovered contained good old 
red-eye toe help me kepe up my curidge, while 
several small boys pushed the shanty bote out 
intoe the currant & Sar Ann steered while I 
pushed with a pole. Not far doun the Osaige 
the bote got hung up in a shoal & the boys 
helped toe pushe off agen & then we were off 
on ower long vogage of exploarashun. Sar 
Ann wishes we had brot the muel along whitch 
she sais would help owt when the shantybote 
gets stuck in a shoal, but the natives tell us 
we will hit deeper water in a few days, alsoe 
good katfishing, soe we wont nede Sar Ann 
nohow. 

There were several shoals that gave us 
trubble yesterday & today, but 40 mile Bend 
is not far down & after we get apast the Zebra 
dam we egspect plane sailing, althow the river 
is full of shallow plaises & rocks & water 
mockasins. Yores trulie, 

UnxKEL Davip 


Sante Elizabuth, Misurie, Aug 4 06 
Dere Fevpe & STREME 

We are tide up at the mowth of the Big 
Tavern Crick & mene toe rest after a weak of 
egciting experiunses alsoe fish. Yore Unkel 
David is badlie twisted & doant no witch is 
north or south. This here Osaige Rivver is 
the krookedest streme I ever seen & for the 
last 4 dais the sun has rose in a different quar- 
ter. Tonite it went down in the east & I doant 
no where toe look for it tomorrer. Kant the 
buisness manager send me one of these here 
compasses whitch tels where toe look for the 
sun utherwise we may get lost sum day «& find 
ourselfs on dri land. 

After we pulled owt of Zebra & hit 40 mile 
Bend the sun got to akting quere & it dident 
seam toe move awl that day nether onlie it 
went up in the ski & then wert back agen 














where it come from. The next nite we tide 
up within a (1) mile of the plais we started 
from & a farmer told me that Bend is 40 mile 
around «& onlie 1 mile acrost. Hents the funny 
antiks of the sun. But it doant seem to affek 
the fisheing Not enny. Chanul katfish is 
biteing good & this here Big Tavern Crick is 
full of them. soe we are satisfide for the presunt. 

Yore Unkel David has had several attaks 
of cold fete since he rote last. 1st it was the 
Zebra danf, thow I doant no why they call it a 
dam unless it is becaws the tie rafters sware 
a good dele when there rafts get hung up on 
the gravvle.. Then it was Brockton shoal 
whitch is full of rocks & me & Sar Ann sure 
had toe push & hall toe kepe ower yatch off 
them. The old shantybote went bumpety- 
bump down the Devils Elbow, 2, & turned 
round twice until we dident no whether we was 
awalking or ariding & we brot up in some trees. 
Then we herd a rore ahed & the closeter we 
got the louder it roared. The shantybote was 
drifting sideways & I sais to Sar Ann heres 
where we goe ashoar to reckonoyter soe I 
jumpt intoe the johnbote and rode ashoar with 
a roap & tide her up toe some trees. Then I 
rode doun to a high bluff to colleck wood for 
ower stove & diskovered the purtiest crick you 
ever see right close to ower stoping place. Awl 
you have to doe is toe walk 50 yards threw the 
woods from the bote toe fish in its limpud 
waters, & Sar Ann & I done rode up the crick 
several miles & found it full of nice chanul kat- 
fish waiting toe be taken in owt of the wet & 
the woods full of squrls abarking at us every 
time we past. This just suits yore Unkel 
David, & Sar Ann seams toe be perfecly at 
hoam 2, soe we aint in no hurry to pull ower 
freight yet. Not far from where the bote is 
tide up there is a kolonie of blue herrings in 
the big sickumoar trees, & at the mouth of Big 
Tavern Crick their is a high bluff with a cave 
in it big enuff to hide ower yatch in. A farmer 
liveing on the hill sais the bluffs is full of bob- 
kats, soe I mene toe pay them a visit with my 
gun. He sais this uset toe be the gratest plais 
for squrls in the whole stait of Misurie & I 
reckon thats soe, for I aint seen soe many 
squris in a long time & squrl stew & katfish 
aint soe bad nohow. 

But this aint the kind of countrie I am look- 
ing for in the subskripshun buisness. The 
farmers is all furriners & doant talk United 
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7 DUPONT || VON LENGERKE 


& DETMOLD 
S seed ae i = Outfitters to Sportsmen 


— 349 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 34th St.) 
THE OFFICIAL RECORDS SHOW THAT 

High Average for the year of 1905 
] — THE REAL WORLD’S GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP—was won 
by Mr. Fred Gilbert, who broke FISHING SHOOTING 


95.6 per cent. of the 17,065 tar- TENNIS CANOEING 
s he shot at. 
" — CAMPING 


from an experience of twenty-five 
years exclusively in sporting goods. 


D U P O N 4 a Also de: lers in athletic goods of all 
kinds, cameras, ammunition, cutlery, 
etc., shown to you only by salesmen 

S M O K E L E S S who are experts in each line. 


= = —_— 


Revised and Extended Edition of 


THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


andthe Supplement More About the Black Bass combined in One Volume 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 























Supply your needs or notions for 




















Mr. Gilbert, of course, used 






































New Matter Few Illustrations New Methods New Tackle New Wrinkles Up-to-Date 
Mailed on receipt of price, $3.00 
THE ROBERT CLARHE CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 





PROPERTY OF THE LATE WM. C. HARRIS FOR SALE. 


Pounder and Editor of ‘‘ The American Angier,’’ Author of ‘The Fishes of North America."’ 

The angling outfit consists of split-bamboo casting and bait rods, Kosmic fly rod, etc., with reels, fly book, 
assortment of flies and lines, all of which are in perfect condition. The rods were made to order and the whole outfit 
will be sold for about half its value. For description and prices address 

H. R. HARRIS, Executor, care of Field and Stream Office. 


























This is a rod that is ever hailed with delight by the rifleman accustomed to the ordinary “wobbly” joint, rickety 
ofiai. so utterly unlike this one’s solid, unswerving rigidity. 

As will be seen by the accompanying sectional cuts, when its three sections are screwed home it is as solid asa 
One-piece rod. A long, neatly fitting, steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section 
and imparts to the rod a special rigidity which the screw, thus relieved of all side strain upon 
it, backs up. It Any cleaner will 

as two steel fit. Ask your 








joints, steel swivel dealef for it. 
at its end and is Price,prepaid, $1.00 
fitted with hand- State caliber. 


some cocobola 
handle. Two de- Send for 56-pg. 
tachable tips. catalogue “C” 
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HIMSELF 











One of the best known 
campers in the west on the 
summit of the Olympic Moun- 
tains. fect he 
mace camp and in his tepee 


2 COO below 


he hada 


COMFORT 
SLEEPING POCKET 


He says, We camped where 
it was wet, were rained on 
and snowed up for three days 
but the Comrorr 

Pockrer and Ain Bep mad 
good through it alland beats 
the blanket bed or sleeping 
that there 


comparison,” 


SLEEPING 


e 





bag so far is no 





HIS CAMP 





, Send at once for Comfort Sleeping Pocket Circular, 
it not only describes it fully but telis what others think 


of it. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. | 
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the Matchless (2. 
Cigar 
Lighter 


Lights cigar, cigar- 
ette and pipe any- 
where, at 
any time 
—in wind, 


‘*The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.”’ | 
| 
| 





23 actual 

size— With rain of 
side removed, sno w-— 
sh acing suse “ 

in position to on ] a nd 
light cigar, » or sea. 
eigarette or ! 

p'pe. 

The The 
Matchless Matchless 
Cigar Cigar 
Lighter Lighter 


His a necessity 
# to the smoker, 





always ready 





: especially the 
and never fails A ut omo bilist, 
to work It's Yachtsr n 
guaranteed for Golfer or 
two years. Sportsman. 

, Your dealer has (or can get) ‘*The Matchless 
Cigar Lighter’’—if he won't, we will mail you one 
postpaid, with instructions for use and our two- 
year guarantee—on receipt of price, 5) cents. 


Illustrated and descriptive circulars on application. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co. 


at Dept. 6. 16 John St , New York City, N. Y. 
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Staits if they can help it, & they doant rede 
nothing but the German papers & wear wooden 
shoes when they doant goe bearfoot whitch 
moast of the wimmen folks does. I never 
seen wimmen with sutch big feet befoar nor 
since. Sar Ann sais they have good under- 
standing but that onlie applies toe feet, for 
they kant appreshait filosofy nohow & look 
on the strainger with suspishun. 
I went over to Sante Elizbuth the uther day 
& circulated among the folks in the villidge 
but dident see no money chainging hands in 
the grosery stoar. The farmers was swapping 
taters & aigs for kalico & sutch. One man told 
me the onlie thing he read was the Miller 
Countie Argus & judging from his conversa- 
shun he seemed toe think Grover Cleveland 
was still presidunt of the U.S. It wood brake 
Teddie Rosefelts hart toe hear ennything like 
that & send him poast haist to Miller Countie 
in a speshul train to maik sum of his famus 
speché&s on mukraiks, & ete: You bet. But 
althow the peepul never herd of Teddie, they 
knew yore Unkel David by repitashun, «& 
when | invited them to visit ower yatch next 
Sunday & bring along there old Kaintuck 
rifles & have a shooting match the villidgers 
literuly fell over eatch uther to egcept. This 
is a country of riflemen & when they hear that 
a strainger can shoot some they prosede to 
beat him if they can. Awl you nede toe doe 
toe maik frends hear is toe show your rifle & 
you doant nede no visiteing kards nohow. 
Yore Unkel David’s skeem is to ofer a yere’s 
subskripshun to FeLpE & StREME toe the man 
who can beat him shooting at a mark at 40 
yards offhand & 60 yards at rest, & as he has 
a Ist-class britch loding rifle he calkulaits sum 
1 will have toe do sum shooting to beat him 
This will get every boddie interested & my 
famous mint juleps will doe the rest & wey 
egspect toe colleck several subskripshuns & 
doe a little mishonary work 2. You no me. 
Yores trulie, 
UNKEL Davip 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XVI. CHICKEN HUNTING 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Prairie chicken, grouse, Dakota pheasant 
stubble duck and other synonymous appella- 
tions are brought to bag with greatest success 
on paper. With a stub pen and a pad of hard- 
sized paper a man with no regard for ink will 
do more execution in twenty minutes than the 
deepest-dyed poacher in three weeks. A 
naturally modest man has been known to 
slaughter prairie chicken (on paper) at a rate 
approximating seven per minute for an hour 
at a stretch, while doubles made across a 
thirty-acre hoglot are mere matters too trifling 
to deserve mention. 
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“MISSION” 


GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
pract.cal den furniture and believe that 
“‘a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.”’ 














No. 28 


No. 25. _ For a fine Cabinet occupying little room 
this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the 
latest approved Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. 

ack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 

Price, $30.00 

These prices are all net cash and include crating and 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must accompany 
order. We refer by permission to the publishers of 
this magazine. 


B. M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. Rad NEW YORK. 











Sportsmen 


P'tave Blue Ribbon is the 





favorite beer. Most nutri- 

tious, refreshing, invigora- 
ting, pure and clean, and aged for 
months before leaving the brew- 
ery, itis healthful and satisfying 
beer. It is the best to the taste, 
has a fine ‘“‘body”’ and lots of life. 
These superior qualities make it 
the popular beer in camp, at the 
club, in the home,—wherever real 
beer quality is appreciated. 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


Beer is brewed from Pabst exclu- 
sive eight-day malt, choicest hops 
and pure water. Pabst exclusive 
eight-day malt is grown from 
finest selected barley, without any 
rushed or unnatural development. 
It retains in Pabst Beer all the 
rich food elements of the barley 
in predigested form, It makes 
Pabst Beer so nourishing and 
gives it a rare flavor of malt to 
blend with its delicate flavor of 
hops. 

Keep a case of Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon in your home and have your 
camp well supplied with it when 
you go hunting or fishing. 


The blue ribbon on 
every bottle is a 
quarantee to you. 
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it in Field and Stream 
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Golkey's Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men’s 
Street and Dress Wear. 


















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET. 


(The IXL Boet) 





Send for Catalog to 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No. 9 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥., U. BS. A. 


Agents wanted in every town, 


DRY FEET— || 




















JUST MAIL /u’s\ YOUR FILMS 








Kodak Developing by mail, roc. per roll. 
Solio and Velox Printing, mounted or unmounted. 
34g x S'g—S0e,perdoz 3A & 4x 5—6Me. per doz. 
Our new patent process insures highest results. oj. 
All prints returned within 36 hours. Send 
price and 5c. return postage with order. 


KERR STUDIO, Sistersville, W. Va. 
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SENT FREE 


The Sportsman’s 








Complete Guide 












544 Pages—1,000 Illustrations 
New edition just from the press 
Most common-sense Guide ever pub- 
Complete information on Hunting, 


lished 
Fishing, Camping and Camp Cooking. A 
sportsman’s library in one handsome volume 


by ‘‘Buzzacott.”’ 


WRITE TO-DAY. A POST CARD WILL DO. 


American & Canadian Sportsmen’s Association 
Box 688, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


For 4 cents postage we will send a flat-folding pocket cup. 
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A man hunting chicken on paper has a dis- 
tinct advantage over old-time methods. For 
him fields are dotted with coveys thicker than 
the spots on a send-in-your-guess puzzle. His 
dog—(Hat Rack, out of Slap Bang by Ping 
Pong the Second)—performs like a working 
model of a flying machine—absolutely perfect. 
His gun kills at ranges- hitherto conceded to 
be nothing short of brick cheese. His chrome- 
tanned hunting shoes shed anything from 
cockle-burrs to tears. 

In the evening he goes home (revised ver- 
sion: jabs his pen into a bottle of shot) and 
folds himself into a rocking chair to review 
the day’s sport behind clouds of smoke (trans- 
lated: proofreads the manuscript, adding nu- 
merals wherever necessary and space permits). 

Great fun—this paper sport. No early ris- 
ings; no hastily snatched breakfasts; no heated 
arguments with obstinate landowners; no 
paucity of game; no embarrassing vitality in 
the birds, preventing their death when shot 
throwgh and through; no feathers or “‘innards”’ 
to inspire anarchy in the cook’s breast; no 
sordid cleaning of guns; no :rass hardware 
bills for shot and powder. 

Although the supply of this toothsome game 
has dwindled to a point where a hunt for it 
partakes of the nature of a tired farce, we may 
profitably suggest a few well-chosen hints to 
beginners. 

Having definitely decided to hunt prairie 
chicken, cache your high-salaried dog and bor- 
row your neighbor’s cur. A light, frolicsome 
load of No. 8 shot dexterously countersunk in 
the animal’s encore will make him work ' like a 
brick mason when the boss is in sight. 

Carry your gun at ready, fully cocked. It 
is permissible to keep it loaded, also. The 
dog, in the course of time, will indulge in what 
is commonly known as a “point.” Quietly 
approaching, you presently have the pleasure 
of flushing a last-year’s rabbit cadaver. The 
dog is, of course, promptly shot, whereupon 
he renews the chase, yelping with glee. 

About 4:27 p.m. something arises at your 
feet and sails off with a noise like a runaway 
cream-separator. You then kick yourself 
heavily and make brutal remarks concerning 
your origin and aim in life, not forgetting, how- 
ever, to shoot the dog. He begins to enjoy 
this after a while, and will run about seduc- 
tively at close range, seeking to draw your fire. 
A sportsman never yields at times like this. 
The only proper time to shoot the dog is upon 
scoring a clean miss, pulling wrong trigger or 
attempting to fire when the safety ison. No. 
8’s only should be employed on the dog; buck- 
shot are deleterious to health and are apt to 
bring on a rapid decline. 

The prairie chicken is polygamous and 
travels in harems. Being swift, hard flyers, 
they afford a difficult target for the uninitiated. 

Should the novice experience disappoint- 
ment in holding his gun ahead of the game, he 
is at liberty to get a board, the wider the better 
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THESE PICTURES FREE 


Here are some pictures that 
are worth framing and treas- 
uring. 
“To Hit is History” 
“To Miss is Mystery” 


In full water color. Size, 11x 
18 inches, exclusive of mat. 
As a pair of companion, story 
telling hunting pictures, they 
have never been equaled. 


“Close Work” 


By EDM. H. OSTHAUS 


Setter retrieving a ruffed 
grouse, in black and white. 
Size, 12 x 15 inches, exclusive 
of mat. 








ITH every year’s subscription 

or renewal of subscription to 
Field and Stream ($1.50) sent in 
response to this offer, we will send 
free a choice of either the com- 
panion pictures in color or the 
black and white Osthaus picture; 
with every two years subscription 
or renewal ($3.00) we will send all 
three pictures and in addition a 
copy of a very useful Sporting 
Dictionary. 


BaP Act on this offer 
promptly as the sup- 
ply is nearly gone. 


FIELD AND STREAM, INC. 


35 West Zist Street, New York. 








tw While you are at it include one 
dollar also for a year’s subscription to 
Outdoors, our new magazine. 























CLOSE WORK 
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2 THe AniMats: “Woof! Wow! P-s-s-t!” 
REGINALD: “Great Scott! What was that? Oh, I am lost!” 











FIFTY YEARS’ TEST 
PROVES 


HUNTER 
RYE 


BEST. 
FINE, RICH FLAVOR 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
perfect protection against rain, Waterprooted by 
a patent process. permitting thorough ventilation. 
Cloth as soft as chamois, yet rain canaot penetrate 
it, whether in driving downpour or dreary all day 
drizzle. Equally appropriate to fair or rainy 
weather, Fit, finish and waterproof qualities guar- 
anteed. Sightly and durable. 

Coat double stitched and lined througout with 
same material. Reinforced shoulder ca». Patent 
beliows under arin gives extra ventilation, and 
freedom of mevement with paddle, rod or gun, 
Pockeis every where. 

Trousers reir forced from hip to knee. Double seat. 

Give snug breast measure, height, and length of 
arm from center of back. Waist and leg for trousers, 

Light, tan or dead grass green. 

Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating, climbing. Coat, 
$5.00 ; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self measure- 
ment sent free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Biandina St., Utica, N. ¥. 





When in doubt as to the lens to buy, write to the 








> GOERZ worxcs New York 


‘* They Have a Lens for Every Purpose’’ 


CELOR, for Portraits and Groups. 

DAGOR, a general lens. 

ALETHAR, for Process Work and Color Photography. 

SYNTOR, for Kodaks and small cameras. 

PANTAR, a convertible anastigmat. 

HYPERGON, an extreme wide angle (135 degrees). 

as an ALL-AROUND Lens for GENERAL WORK nothing equals the 

DAGOR f6.8—a symmetrical double Anastigmat, which is proclaimed with- 
out a peer by all expert photographers, professionals or amateurs. 

It is THE Standard Anastigmat by which the value of all other lenses is measured. 

We court inspection. 

We want you to realize what these lenses actually are, to investigate and ascer- 
tain their numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t 
be bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or write for 
our Lens catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


52 U Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, Chicago. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go On like a glove and ‘aharsli meh “sim 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the standard among Western Hunters, Pros- 
pectors, Ranchmen and Engineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal 
contact with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized 
country in the World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure. 
Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for catalogue of over 
3 different stvles of boots, and self measurement blank. Also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 
Illustration shows No. 900, t4inches high. Bellows Tongue. Uppers are Special 
Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the yrain of the hide left on, making the 
leather water proof, black or brown color. Made to measure and delivered for $7.50. 

H. J. PUTMAN & CO., 25 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s sizes 6to1! - «+ $2.76 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 

sizes 2 to - 2.26 
Youths’ and Misses’, 

sizes 11 to1 . 2.00 

Children’s, sizes 6 to 10 . 1.60 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
ry. 






satisfacto: . 
We also supply handsome Moceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 
Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


MULERTT’S CONDENSED FISH FOOD “IXL” 


SECURES BEST RESULTS WITH GOLDFISH 


ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE! Trial size 10c.; regular 250, 
(6 for a dollar); medicated (for ailin, rpm? by mail 
| one at ali up-to-date dealers in the United States and 

anada, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Sold only in sealed packages 
bearing our full name. 

HUGO MULERTT, Sole Manufacturer 

Brooxtyn. New YorkK AND WEISBADEN. GERMANY 











Don't waste TYPEWRITER BARGAINS ne aithce 


The Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, - 243 Broadway, New York 
Oldest Eachange in the World ( £stablished 1881). 

Supply all dard makes of typ at from $15 to $so, with writtes 
€ ; Remi Smith-Premiers, Densmores, jabba 
others at : Caligraphs, F; Blickensderf: and others! $z 

We ship subject to examination and trial Send for ‘* Special pat 4 
List.” Also exchange, rent and do ——s Everything tn the 
typewriter line at reduced prices. Not connected with any trust er com- 
bination. Send for particulars and prices. 























SPECIAL PRICES TO THE CLERGY. 











Now Is Camera Time 


@ The publishers of this magazine would like to see 
photographs suitable for use in its pages. Such 
subjects as camping, fishing and hunting are specially 
desired. Those accepted will be paid for at regular 
rates. Enclose postage for return in case not 


available. 
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TELESCOPIC STEEL 





THIS IS THE ROD YOO HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR 

The “NEW CENTURY” is made of 
seamless steel tubing; extends in- 
stantly to any desired length, auto- 
matically locks in anyposition;guides 
outside; all joints telescope into the 
handle joint (171, to 30 inches). 

The ‘‘NEW Y” is better 
made, better balanced, lighter in any 
length, stronger and more durable 
than any other steel . 

It is not_necessary to look for our 
“trade mark,”’ the ** ? 

is distinguished from “tip to butt’”’ 

—a beautiful piece of mechanism. 


No joints to shake loose—get lost, 
no wood in the handle to shrink, no 
unjointing, no line cutting. 

A practical fishing rod, com- 
bining all the best features of 
high-grade bamboo with the 
strength and durability of high- 
grade steel, and which can be 
comfortably carried “up a sleeve.” 

All‘ NE CENTURY” rods are 
equipped with our patented single 
grip, one-piece. reversible handle 
(the only handle of this descrip- 
tion on the market and used 

only on our rods), 
Bait, fy. muskallonge and sea fishi: 
rods in all lengths, Telescopic gaff an 
net handles, Write for catalogue C. 
om FISCHER ROD MFG. CO. 
=. 50 North Canal Street - - CHICAGO 











Florida Home for Sale 
IN THE TOWN OF MINEOLA 


Four-room cottage, with big hall and 
attic, good enough to sleep in, a new 
shop, 20x30 feet, and a screen-house. The 
house, which is plastered and painted, and 
has wide porches on three sides, is located 
on four lots, each 50x150 feet, on the main 
corner of this pretty village of Northern 
people. An orange grove, inclosed with a 
woven wire fence, surrounds the house. 
Owner has spent a year in fixing place up, 
but on account of business reasons he must 
leave for Wisconsin. House is about 300 
feet from one of the finest lakes in the 
State. Town is high and healthful, and 
has good water. Land in vicinity has ad- 
vanced in short time from 75 cents to $10 
an acre, and is still going up. Will sacri- 
fice for $1,100 cash, or two-thirds cash and 
balance one year at six per cent. For full 
particulars address 


C. H. Stokes, P.M., Mohawk, Fla, 

















STEEL FISHING 
RODS 

There are many fishing-rods 

on the market that are good, 






really good; but no other 






rod combines so many of 
the best qualities of all rods 






as does the 


sto] 


STEEL FISHING ROD. 

To see it—to fish with it—to know it is to 
appreciate its strength, lightness, pliancy, cast- 
ing power and to be sure of results. They 
may be seen at your dealers’—but insist on the 
rod with ‘‘Bristol’’ stamped on the reel seat— 
that’s for your protection. 

Send for our beautiful color catalog-it's free. Paye 28 
has a special “Bristol” feature—may be found only on 
“‘Brisiol Rods. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 











SIXTH EDITION 


Domesticated Treut 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, 
Es-United States Deputy Fish 


All needful directions for successful trout culture are included 
in this volume.—Boston Transcript. 

The subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving ao de- 
tail of interest to the reader untouc»ed.—New York Tribune. 

To all breeders of trout this book is indespensable.—New 
York Citizen and Reund Table. 

bia best book on trout culture.—Live Stock Journal, New 

‘ork. 

The book on Domesticated Trout is recognized by everyone as 
an euthority wherever trout are bred. The author is one of the 
best known fish culturists iving.—New York Fishing Gazette. 

It ig the most —— guide to the art of trout saising ever 
published.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Address LIVINGSTON STONE, CAPE VINCENT, RB. Y. 











Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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FLORIDA 











ON’T you know that you can go to Florida eiaaite 
D next winter, pay your fare down and back 

and your living expenses while there, have 
a good time, keep well, and live cheaper than you 
can at home, where along with the grippe, rheu- 
matism and pneumonia, you have to buy coal, 
heavy flannels, pay doctors’ bills and ‘be miserable? 


FIELD AND STREAM has made arrangements 
with C. H. Stokes, Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, to supply 
the wants of the FIELD AND STREAM family along 
this line. Mr. Stokes lives in the beautiful hill 
and lake region—the mountains of Florida—the 
orange belt of the State—where the fishing and 


hunting are best. 


The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy a little home, while land is cheap. 


He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 
front, small cottage, farm, orange grove or village 


property. 


He can have a house built for you, set out an 
orange grove or do anything you like! Just now 
there is a good opening for a doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and wagon worker 
and butcher. Better write at once, tell him your 
needs and ask for information. 





























Address with stamp 


i. . SIVaes, Pr. M. 


MOHAWK, FLORIDA 
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OUR LEADER 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “Speedway” gasoline motor 


$425.00 
Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ENCIRNE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 








Mean so much to 
the invalid, and 
are so comfortable 
to well men that 


and “ Perfection” 
they are necessi- 
ties inevery home. 


MATTRESSES On board a yacht 


or in camp they have no equals as beds, 
life preservers or cushions. They do not 
gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 


Send for price list now! 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 


PNEUMATI 














THE KING MINNOW NET. 


The best live bait net in the world, a 
perfect folding umbrella net 4 ft. square 
when open, 39 inches long by @ incnes 
wide folded. Finest tempered steel rods, 
enameled black, edges braided, corners 
geinforced. It is built to wear. Each net 
guaranteed. 

Price $2.00. If your dealer can not supply 
you, we will ship direct on receipt of 
price and your dealer's name. 


aa 





W. H. REISNER MFC. CO., HACERSTOWN, MD. 


L —EE 











Marine 
Motors 







\ 





Cet Prices on 
H. P. Bare Engine $54 00 1% to 24 
will develop & f] h. p. engines 
Reversibleengine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. 
Crank shaft drop forged steel, Connecting rod, bronze. 
Pistons ground to fit. All bearingseither bronze or best 
babbitt. Best material and workmanship throughout. 








E FOLDING BOAT CO. - MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 









ee 


By the BROOKS System 


with no tool ex- 
the Brooks 








1°,686 novices—most of them 

per.ence whatever—built boats by 
Ov D> cent ha. eS I 

lany have established them- 


be 





ut out a piece of 





If you can drive a i ‘ 
material from a full size pattern 


i— you can build a 
Canoe — Row-boat — Sail-boat — Launch — or 
Yacht—in your leisure time—at home. 

consists of exact 
The Brooks System ¢)7"'*s of exact 


patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations showing 
pof the work—an itemized bill of material 










costing from $2.50 


nly common 








nplete boats in the Knock 
ut together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 

: 
Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
(Originators of the Patzern System 
of Boat Building). 


809 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 








3t St. Louis 

. = World's Fair. 
Adopted by governments of U. S.. Canada and England. 
We supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
to years. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 
Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 
and others; the best ever published. 15 models to select 
from. .Catalog free. Write to-day 








If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


CUSHMAN 


You will have no trouble. 





You will wia races. 
Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 
power. Simplest engine made. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CUSHMAN MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. 








Gray Motor Co. Dept. G. Detroit, Mich. 























a “<G t Th 33 The most perfect 
Mullin’s ““Ge Cre” duck Boat made 
Unequaled for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and reeds. 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boats built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. Price $20.00, 
Send for complete catalogue of the celebrated Mullins Steel Boats for Hunting 

and Fishing, Row Boats, Motor Boats, etc 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 


Allorders promptly filled 
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<> 
Prairie Chickens Plentiful 
Good shooting in Iowa, South 
Dakota and Minnesota along the 
Chi Milwaukee & 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
<x 
St. Paul Rail 
t. Faul Nallway 
Descriptive folders and book containing 
game laws sent free on request. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago an 
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Cut It In Half 


and you will see that, un- 
like all other Collar Buttons 


The One-Piece 


Krementz 


is double thick, where 
double strength is needed— 


a | F in the shank. Not a weak 
lfer Sha VINES spot in it. Made of one 
{ us e piece only. Hammered into 






































<> 
J graceful shape that makes 
it easy to button and unbut- 
ton. 21 models for ladies 
and gentlemen. Gold, Sil- 
ver, or Rolled Plate. Free 
BORATED TALCUM booklet, ‘‘ The Story of a 
Collar Button,’’ gives 
TOILET POWDER entertaining information. 
Want one? 
and insist that your barber use KREMENTZ 2 CO. 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 71 Chestnut Street 
will prevent any of the skin Newark, N. J. 
diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Chafing, and all afflictions of 
the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold every- 
where o1 mailed for25 cents. Sample free. 
‘ Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
ee GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
rhe MAINE WOODS 
=. ARE SITUATED THE 
2 HAVE 
SAVE 208 SHAVES Ripogenus Lake Camps 
$20.80 a year. Aliso save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using ‘‘3 in One” SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the 
yee on the blade State for fishing. Tarour witt Rist To THe Fry att 
vt On]8 Summee, Live Gams Puxotocrapxy, CANOEING, 
keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- Fing Scenzry. Good a Good Table, 
ing surface rusting which is caused by moisture Fast Launch for Convenience of Patrons. 
from the lather. Write for free sample Send fer Cirouler and Map 
and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular. REGINALD C. THOMAS, % Grant Farm, Via Roach River, Maine 
Why not know the truth? G. W. AFTER MAY 1st ADDRESS IS 
COLE COMPANY, !3 Washington CNESUNCOOK P. O., MAINE 
Life _ New York City. 
a ——_—__-—— TT ss 
ERVOUSNESS «4austed or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured Y. bog INCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHuRCHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest and most effective treatment 
known to medical science tor restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the ailinent (ur remedies are the best of 
their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore w annot offer fre umple 
rice, ONE DOLLAR per Box, by Sealed Mail. 
No Humbug, ©C.O.D., or Treatment Seem 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: feston sna received muah fenett eee T cal enclose Ave dolla “you to s aah pane om 
by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it thro’ agh the regular channels. I am confi a s at 3 serch of for many 
te years. I am prescribing your Hyp: yphosphites ot Lime and Soda, and rag teat thc preparatior erely, lr. T. J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equ ral to » your Specific Pill for Nervous Debi ility ADO! PH B yi HRE, . 'M D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry fs’ Physiology, New York. 
sere rely seclei.’ Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. ™3US"™ 
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Big Game Hunting })_ 


You are taking no chance 
when you visit 


Northern Maine 


4634 Deer ) Our Record for the 


i j Season of 1905 


OPEN SEASON, 1906: 
3 Deer, -October 1 to December 15 
Moose, October 15 to December 1 


























Our Sportsman’s Guide Book 


“IN THE 
MAINE WOODS” 


contains information in detail of 
inestimable value to every sports- 
man. Copy mailed anywhere for 
40c. in stamps to cover postage. 








ADDRESS: 


GUIDE BOOK 12, BANGOR, MAINE 
G.G. Brown, Gen. Pass. Agent 











x cAdvertising Rates 
FIELD AND STREAM 








DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Inside page (16 inches), one month...$80.00 


One-half such page, one month....... 40.00 
One-fourth such page, one month..... 20.00 
One-eighth such page, one month...... 10.00 
One inch, OMG MON .ccccccccccccccs 6.00 


Less than one-half inch not accepted. 


Last advertising forms close on the 10th 
of month preceding dats of publication. 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 
Inside Cover Page, page next Inside 
Cover Page, page facing Table of 
Contents, or page fllowing reading 
MORCESE, GRO GIGMER.. ccecesccsecocese $100.00 
Last Cover Page, one month ......... 160.00 
Forms for cover close on the 5th of month 
preceding date of publication. 
DISCOUNTS 

An advertiser contracting to use a minimum 
ageregate of three pages (672 lines) 
within ne year will be entitled to a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 

Advertising bills are subject to a cash dis- 
count of 5 per cent. for payment within 
ten days of date of bill. All bills payable 
monthly. 








FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., Publishers, 
35 West Twenty-first St., New York. 





























Adirondacks 





September in the 





For a copy 


George Daniel OM. anager General -\d 


No finer place can be found than the Adirondacks in September. 


The air is cool and bracing, the scenery beauti‘ul and the sense 
of perfect rest that comes with the night is delightful 


This wonderful region is reached from all directions by the 





‘AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


of the “Adirondack Mo : “end How to Reach Them” send a two-cent stamp to 


: Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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& 
THat DAINTY Mint CoverReD At All the Betterkind of Stores 
CANDY COATED ’ Scents the Ounce 
or in §¢,10¢and 25¢ Packets 


CHEWING GUM 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


y you send us 10c. for sample packet. 


If your neighborhood store can't supply 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A:, and Toronto, Can. 
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yxeog - | ryt : - 
ce. 3 ‘| : pa ts eer SR 
oa ‘ nS ome 5 
2 3 ° | pay é. a 
ei % - This offer és Ar : 
=3 3 . Y. Sree to all, 
cae . 
74% n | I am compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people of America to help me select the grand old 
. 2 songs, as well as the new, for this magnificent collection You certainly can recall a song that once inspired you, a 
253 song that still lingers and endures. J want that song. Strike the “mystic chord of memory.” and let us perpetuate 
“<9 g the rare old SONS by publishing then in one grand assemblage. Enjoy a reminiscent evening with a circle of old 
= a friends. Whistle or hum an old tune, and see what a flood of half forgotten songs will be started and come pouring 
= = forth from all those present. The songs our parents and grandparents sang must be preserved; they will still 
= > delight youth and rejuvenate old age 
3 3 = lhe songs will be classified into ten groups. viz., Patriotic and War Songs; Sea Songs and Chanteys; Lulla 
3 i | bies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, Lilts and Jigs; Plantation and Negro Melodies: Hymns and Revival 
S ie . : » : . aT 
n ° | Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections from Operas and Operettas; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and 
3 | College, School and Fraternity Songs. 


In each of the above ten classes there will be forty-nine song selections, requiring four hundred and ninety 
: ft : -- - 
purchases, for which T will pay One Thousand Dollars, as follows: 


For the best song in each of the ten classes, I will pay $25.00; for the second. $15.00; the third, $10.00; 














I 
S 4 the fourth, $5.09; and for the next best forty-five songs in each class I will pay $1.00 each 
2 wk Last vear 50.009 people sent me their ‘Heart Throbs.” or cherished clippings, and I paid them $10,000. 
= i The resultant book * Heart Throbs” has ¢ iptivated all who have read it. 
H S Pe Now don’t delay in sending in your Favorite Song Selection as soon as possible. As soon as the ten 
> sedat" > classes (forty-nine songs in each class) are filled, this offer will be withdrawn. Payments will be made when 
S as = final selections are decided. Subscribing for the National Magazine is not a condition, or charge of any kind. 
sao: a : ad Heart value counts in these iwards. In event of a tie for any award offered, the amount will be equally 
ies ‘6 =| divided. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps should be enclosed for return postage. 
$ 3 53 P, Have you read the National Magazine's essays on The Happy Habit? It is an exponent of optimism. 

= BG as 


| 10c. per copy. 25c. for 3 months trial. $1.00 per ycar. 
J 
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he was just going to propose, too. I really do. Brave!” 
|| PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00 
dec palate. 2908 Combination Baker 
meee merit uae O-HI-O and ‘Steam Cooker 
w 
I advertise 
1. Cooks entire meal over one 
burner, any style stove. 


ype 
3. Miss Daisy: “My gracious! What was that funny noise? And look at Reggy! I believe 
Easy Payment Pian—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You 
ofall | It Whistles 
ADVANTAGES 
Saves 50 per cent. in fuel. 


Food cannot be burned. 
Food always steaming hot. 
Food not spoiled by wait- 
ing meal. 

Saves 50 per cent. in food. 

Meats always tender. No 

evaporation. Saves 25 prr 

cent. in meat bills. 

8. Steam cooked food always 
easily digested. Cures dys- 
pepsia. 

9. Saves 50 per cent, in doc- 
tor’s bills. 

to. Cookeronce filled will cook entire meal from soup to 
dessert without further attention. Can’t overcook. 

Tt. Saves 80 per cent. Intabor. 

12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook 
out of a poorone. No mistakes. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
Write now and start in business for yourself before 
your territory is given to another. 


THE OHIO COOKER CoO., 


733 Jeffersen Avenue, TOLEDO, O. 
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A circulation 


of men readers 


exclusively— 





that is the circulation of Fretp ANnpD 


STREAM: a representative class of 





American business and professional 
men who buy whatever their pleasures) The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings 


A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight for the 


Sa : | picnic in the woods—the automobile party—all 
or needs te ied a circle of loyal outdoor sports. CI,UB COCKTAILS are ex- 


: : quisitely blended from choicest liquors, aged and 
readers who are so interested in the| mellowed to delicious taste, flavor and aroma. 


Seven varieties—each one delicious. Order 


magazine that they pay 50% more for| CLUB from your Dealer 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
| Hartford New York London 


it, either by single copy or yearly sub-| 





scription, than they pay for the average 
P ? y pay ag (™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 
omit Lraine 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, —T g and Ge cor- 
appeals to men cannot afford to over-| [iiteia'\cinowledsedby suthoritivsand amateurs 
‘ . . . alike the most practical book -“ os ever 
look this great business aid—a circu-| J§published. The author io whose system is up to 

date chifstandsuneausied teuooepted _—o 


general magazine—the largest circulation 






of any sportsmen’s magazine published. 











The manufacturer of anything that 





lation absolutely without waste. / _ 
uid wt pene. n't me 


a if yn! <— 
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RATE: $80.00 per page per insertion 
Halves, quarters and eighths pro rata 
Preferred positions extra 


a€ fl [aga 

itr pases’ 

compre! EDN Just OurT.—Iv OTAATED. 
—- 7 gf iy Se oe tte: ber 
Se IS 
Se Se ah Sent wo: cateoss 


f price—paper cover, $], 
SoD eunoesu, 61:50. Adonaer— 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 2ist Street, New York. 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 
35 West 21st St., New York 
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A WORLD’S RECORD 
101.6 Miles on Two Gallons of Gasoline. 








New York City to Meriden, Conn., Via New Haven. 


This wonderful performance of an automo- 
bile seems almost incredible. Nevertheless, 
the ORIENT BUCKBOARD covered 101.6 
miles on two gallons of gasoline in the Effi- 
ciency Test held under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of America. 

In speaking of this wonderful performance, 
a New York daily newspaper gives great 
prominence to the showing made by the 
ORIENT BUCKBOARD, and we quote the 
following: 

“A remarkable record 
for distance on two gal- 
lons of gasoline was ac- 
complished in the Two 
Gallon Efficiency Test 
held on May 5th by the 
two 4 H. P. ORIENT 
BUCKBOARDS which 
were Officially reported 
at the Automobile Club 
of America last night. 
One of these light run- 
abouts traveled 101.6 
miles before the last drop 
of its two gallons of fuel 
was consumed, while the 
second car of the same 
make was close behind 
—doing 94 miles. This 
is the most consistent “Sree 
showing made by two 
cars of the same type in 
the test.” RELIABLE AGENTS WAN 

The above record of [iemmlelaamamds 
facts substantiates the 
statements we have always made that the 
ORIENT BUCKBOARD can go anywhere 
that any automobile can go, but at a very much 
smaller expense—not only for fuel and oil, 
but also for wear and tear on tires and repairs. 





In addition to its being a most economical 
automobile to maintain, the first price is very 
reasonable. It is a remarkable car for $400.00. 
it has many advantages, among which are 1s 
friction drive, which gives it the same flexi- 
bility of operation as a steam car without any 
noise or trouble, and the speed can be varied 
from four to twenty-five miles an hour. It 
can climb the steepest hills or tour through 
deep sandy rf@ads. It is the kind of a car 
which will run 365 days in the year with lict 
or no expense, and very 
little attention. It is 


e 


é riepny light and compact, and 


“i : therefore, does no - 
FRICTION-DRIVE , s Woes mot te 
quire much room for 


BUCKBOARD storage purposes, and 

can be kept in many 

places where other auto- 

YOU GET mobiles could not be 
YOUR stored. 

MONEY'S WORTH It is a car suitable for 


the man who wants to 
use it for either business 


or pleasure—or both. 
Many owners of large, 
expensive automobiles 
prefer the ORIENT 
BUCKBOARD for runs 
to their country clubs 
and elsewhere, as it is 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING CO always ready, and very 


handy. The prospective 
eo) automobile dealer can- 
iM PROPCSTIN not start business more 
satisfactorily than by 
handling the ORIENT BUCKBOARD. W'th- 
cut a very large investment, he learns the 
theory and practice of attomobiles and 
hancles a car which sells easily and gives 


satisfaction. 


For further particulars and agency discounts address 


Waltham Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


ga" REMEMBER, there are two important nog A to be ponanntons i when buying a motor car—what it costs 


in the first place, and what it-costs ever af 


very care RD consideration of these essentials will 


convince you that you want an ORIENT ‘BUCKBOA 
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Now Ready! 


Cadillac supremacy once more asserts 
itself in the announcement that Model H, 
the final and perfected four-cylinder car 
for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by 
at least two years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every 
one of them has been thoroughly tested and tried by months of severe service. 

Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing ; countless 
miles of travel over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or 
delay prove its never-failing dependability. Amn automobile whose smooth and well- 
balanced action is almost marbelous when compared with what has heretofore been 
accepted as the highest type of motor car. 

Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our per- 
fect planetary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the speed of the 
engine under all conditions; a new and exclusive double-acting steering device that 
greatly increases safety; an independent steel engine suspension, which maintains 
perfect alignment of motor and transmission at all times, saving much strain and wear. 

Model H is practically noiseless in operation ; embodies the maximum of com- 
fort inriding. 30 horse power; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 

Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive 
booklet U sent on request. 


Other Cadillac models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. o. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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1,134 Miles on Schedule 


and Never Varied a Minute 





MAXWELL 


four-cylinder car 


WON THE DEMING TROPHY 


with a PERFECT SCORE 


CHICAGO RELIABILITY RUN 86 cars started, of 
which FOUR WERE MAXWELLS. 32 cars 
finished with perfect scores, four of which 
were Maxwells. (One Maxwell driver arrested 
and fined two points, which were rescinded 
afterward:.) 

Figure it out yourself 


In the Les Amgeles-E! Pismo Endurance Contest 


Highest Honors Awarded 


Me tH 
MNAXHEll 
106 cars started; the largest contest ever held in 
America. 
There’s a reason for all this. 
IN CONTEST AS IN CONTENTMENT 
MAXWELLS EXCEL 
You will be in debt to your good sense ii you 
don’t investigate. MAXWELL cars bought 
now are up-to-date for years to come. MAX- 
WELL cars are sold under the positive guarantee 
that as good a car cannot be sold at a 
lower price. 
Write to-day for a catalog to Department 24 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO, 


Chicago TARRYTOWN, N.Y. Pawtucket 2 , 
Deming Trophy 
© Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. @ 
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The MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH endorses 


Wm. Underwood Co.’s Products! 








THE report made pub- 
lic by the Stat® 
Board of Health, through 
the press, declares “‘ Under- 
wood’s Little Red Devil 
Brand of Deviled Ham, 
Tongue, Chicken and Tur- 
key almost wholly mus- 
cular fibre (meat), with spice, 
Quality Excellent.” 
A distinction accorded Wm. Under- 
wood Co.’s Deviled Goods Alone. The 
report shows their Absolute Purity and 
freedom from improper adulterants and pre- 
servi tives. 


Underwood’s Goods Are Absolutely 
Pure and Honestly Labeled. 


The report recommends the Wm. Under- 
wood Co.’s Canning Plants as Models to be 
copied by others in the same business. 

For fifty vears their goods have been used 
by people who know that they are deliciously 
appetizing and nourishing. A bright college 
girl said of Underwood’s Deviled Ham: 

“Branded with the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods.” 


Sold by all first-class dealers. If your 
grocer does not sell it, for his name and 15c. 
in stamps, we will send you 1-4 pound can. 

Reprints of this report as made will be 
mailed by us postpaid upon application. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 


Established 18 
a BOSTON, MASS. 














THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

















Did Yu Ever Shoot a STEVENS ? 


If not, you’ve missed a lot of fun and first-rate service. STEVENS 
ACCURACY and RELIABILITY are of the distinctly SUPERIOR KIND. 


LL our Rifles and Shotguns possess the ‘‘ Take-down "’ feature, 

which is an addition:! property of merit embodied in the de- 
servedly popular STEVENS products. This is especially desirable 
in a small arm, that by taking down can be carried in a trunk, 
grip or small package. 


our... Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, Rifle Telescopes, etc. 


Ask your dealer and insist on the STEVENS. If you cannot obtain our 
goods we will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Illustrated catalog mailed for two 2-cent stamps to pay postage. It is replete with informa- 
tion. a book of reference, and all interested in shooting should have it. 
Our attractive Hanger will be sent anywhere for 6 cents in stamps. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
400 Oak Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











